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Marriage Is for Adults 


m arriage is an institution 
for grownups. That may seem a very simple description of 
marriage, yet it remains a most important one. I need 
hardly add that it is a description too easily forgotten. 


The serious business of marriage should be attempted 
only by adults. The man and the woman who enter mar- 
riage bring to each other new perfection. Each must make 
an important contribution physically, mentally, spiritually, 
socially to the other. Each must in all fairness give and 
receive. 


Within this serious institution a man and a woman unite 
to give life to still another member of the race—give life 
and then bring that life to full and gracious maturity.. 


Needless to say, this is a quite different description from 
that common in much romantic modern fiction. The gay 
and giddy courtship that brings love to the swift climax 
of the honeymoon is raw material for much contemporary 
writing. In this often frivolous attitude marriage is hardly 
more than a romantic game. 


Certainly marriage is not a game. It is not a state in 
which two moon-struck young people, adolescents in body, 
in mind, or in soul, unite “to have fun.” That expression 
is by the way fairly common in modern talking and writ- 
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ing: “I want our marriage to be fun. Let’s avoid responsi- 
bilities and burdens for a long, long time. Let’s have fun 
together.’”’ The formula is hackneyed with repetition. 


Unquestionably marriage was meant by the God of 
nature to give men and women joy—and great joy. But 
marriage would be unworthy of human consideration if it 
had no further and higher purposes. 


Why do people get married? 


Jumping the scores of reasons that impel thoughtless 
people to “merge” or “weld” or “altarize’—all phrases of 
the moment—we come to the two real reasons that should 
make a man and a woman assume the heavy responsibilities 
and precious joys of marriage. God’s purposes in marriage 
are the procreation of children and the mutual help given 
to the partners—in that order: first the children. I write, 
not of the relative importance of the purposes, but of the 
purposes as they may exist in the minds of the young 
couples. 


First: People marry to complement their own individual 
natures, to add to themselves the strength and charm of 
someone else, and thus to increase their chances for success 
in life. | 

Second: They marry to create, train, and bring to full 
maturity new life for the enrichment of the world. 


You will notice that in the stating of the purposes of 
marriage I am using the order of time, the way the purposes 
exist in the minds of most young people as they approach 
the age proper for marriage. 


In the order of importance the purposes of marriage are 
clear in nature and in the Church’s official canon law. 


“The first purpose [the primary end] of matrimony is 
the procreation and education of children; the second is 
the mutual help [given by the couple to each other] and 
the cure for concupiscence.”—(Can. 1013, No. 1) 
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In inverting the order, I merely wished to indicate the 
time order in which the young couple regard these pur- 
poses. They think first of themselves; then they think of 
their future children. They think of marriage as a help and 
a joy to themselves before they consider its relationship 
to possible offspring. 


This does not mean that they (or I) subordinate the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage. It is merely that they see mar- 
riage as something that first relates to themselves and that 
will later relate definitely to the children that their love 
brings into the world. | 


I am not suggesting that all men and women or even 
the majority actually sit down and plan according to the 
reasons stated above. The reasons for marriage are deep 
in human nature; they go far down into the nature of the 
contract itself. And whether or not two people consciously 
accept this high purpose of marriage, they know instinc- 
tively or through careful reasoning that: 


Marriage is an institution for adults for the enriching 
of life. 


They expect it to enrich their own lives. 


They know that it enriches the human race when new 
life flows from marriage. 


We shall come back shortly to this element of enrich- 
ment of life. Right now we want to stick to that first and 
simple description: Marriage is an institution for adults; 
marriage is for grownups. 


For any of a hundred reasons we who happen to be the 
elders of this generation have made a very conscious, 
deliberate effort to prolong the youth of our youngsters. 


In any number of periods of history men could and did 
write warmly and affectionately about Old Age (in capital 
letters). In other periods admiration was given to maturity, 
the fully developed, wise, competent man of middle age, the 
woman who was matured, fully developed by life and 
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motherhood. The painters of the Renaissance found mature 
women much more beautiful than girls; they preferred the 
mature man with character lines in his face and the marks 
of constructive labor on his hands to the smooth-skinned, 
unmarked young fellow the age of our present all-American 
halfbacks. 


Today the swing of our admiration and high regard is 
entirely toward youth. 


We come close to being a nation of worshipers of the 
young. 


Perhaps that is because we know that athletics belong 
to the young, that championships are won and held by the 
young, that modern war is fought by the young, that young 
beauty is the most currently praised beauty, that both 
Broadway and business concentrate with fierce question on 
their search for the young. 


Perhaps it is because we remember that not so long ago 
people began to grow old while they were very young in 
years ...and before they were out of youth, they had to 
assume the burdens of maturity. 


Until quite recently the overwhelming majority of young 
people hardly finished grammar school before they took 
upon themselves the adult responsibility of earning a living. 
Your grandmother, it is ten to one, married at seventeen, 
was a mother at eighteen, and (it is not too unlikely) was 
a grandmother by her later thirties or early forties. 


But we have changed all that. First most states 
required that all children remain in school until at least 
the conclusion of eight grades. Then educators made a 
vigorous and successful effort to prolong education, to keep 
young people students until an age when they were likely 
to have completed high school. Nowadays any boy or girl 
who seriously wants education can be fairly sure of that 
high-school diploma; indeed it is almost guaranteed by the 
law that forbids a person to have a full-time job before he 
or she is sixteen. 
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We may live to see the law delaying the working age so 
long that a college education will be inevitable for a major- 
ity of young people. 


The inspiration for this delay has often been a sincere 
desire to have our young people face our very complicated 
world with as much education as possible. But there has 
been another motive: a real dread of young people’s grow- 
ing up. : 

The date for marriage grows later and later. Indeed we 
seem to feel that late marriages are more likely to be happy 
ones; and recent statistics affirmed that the chances for 
success in marriage were highest if the bride was in her 
twenty-third year and the groom in his twenty-sixth year. 


Future generations may come to think of us as an age 
of prolonged adolescence and delayed maturity. We cling 
to our youth, and we bid young people hold on as long as 
they possibly can to these happy years. 


A favorite quotation of G. B. Shaw, repeated until even 
Shaw himself must be weary of it, is the one in which he 
sighed wistfully that youth was such a beautiful thing, it 
was a shame to waste it on young people. 


As a nation we are enthusiastic about sports, and quite 
obviously athletics are the domain of the young. A base- 
ball player reaches his peak in his early twenties; he is 
through when he moves into the grim shadows of the 
thirties. Each year the publicized beauties of our age are 
younger than the beauties of the preceding year. Critics 
note with amazement the feminine star who remains charm- 
ing and beautiful at the advanced age of thirty-five. And 
in their eagerness to keep their forms youthful, women 
destroy the maturity of their dignified beauty by starving 
themselves into wrinkles and facial collapse. 

A citizen of a former era, if he were transported to ours, 
would be amazed to see us listen respectfully to the brash 
opinions of youth. We get out magazines to win the favor 
and carry the interests of those of the ripe maturity of 
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seventeen. We make youthful clothes the tantalizing stand- 
ard of the nation. ...So older men and women must submit 
to the fasts of a Hindu fakir and fierce pummelings like 
those that a heavyweight administers to a punching bag in 
order to be dressed according to the mode. 


“You’re young only once” is a favorite warning. “Gather 
your rosebuds while you may’ we paraphrase from the 
poetry of another age, apparently taking it for granted 
that once we have passed twenty-one the roses will fade or 
all rosebuds will bear a sign: “Hands off, all ye who are 
over voting age.” 


We have perpetuated a long period of human incubation. 
We keep our boys and girls in brooders for a long time. We 
positively beg them to stay young. 


Perhaps to our surprise they respond with eagerness. 
For years politically-minded leaders have been anxious to 
get young people to take part in government by the time 
they are eighteen, at which time they should be old enough 
to vote. But the young people don’t agree. I have never 
met a group of young people who didn’t reject by at least 
five to one the votes-at-eighteen proposal. They have no 
desire to assume responsibility for their government. They 
don’t want to be bothered with the maturing experience of 
casting their votes. 


We have largely overlooked the fact that youth is not 
a matter of age at all. It would almost seem that we have 
mistaken immaturity for youth, that we love youth simply 
because it is immature. 


Physical age may have little to do with youthful spirit. 
Men and women can grow toward and in maturity and 
remain delightfully young. Young men and women can 
mature rapidly and be quite prepared in their early years to 
handle the responsibilities of life. 


Caesar was an important general while he was in his 
teens. The Black Prince was literally a boy, the age of our 
high-school freshmen, when he began to bear arms. We 
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forget how many rulers of about the age of fourteen made 
important decisions and led great armies. Cleopatra was 
already a queen when she was only a slip of a girl—and 
known beyond the boundaries of her kingdom. Our Blessed 
Lady was probably in her fifteenth year when she became 
the Mother of God. 


It is a fine thing to stay young physically, mentally, spir- 
itually, socially. It is quite another thing to remain im- 
mature. 


We find little attractiveness in a man who never grew up. 
Peter Pan is a charming character in fairy lore... but I 
find that the very moderns who most delight to protract 
the youth of our young people regard Peter Pan as slightly 
(in youth’s own adjective) corny. 


One of the really disgusting spectacles of any era is the 
bald and pouchy playboy who spends his physical age and 
mental immaturity on the career of the “gay young rois- 
terer.” The eternal juveniles of the divorce courts are 
intolerable, disgraceful, revolting exhibitions. Yet they 
would seem to be the ultimate products of an era that tries 
very hard to keep its young people very, very young— 
and immature. 


A wholesome protest from young people themselves is 
their cry to all their associates: “Act your age.’”’ Collegians 
affect a deep and cultivated contempt for high schoolers. 
To call anything “high-school stuff’’ is a damning insult 
that collegians reserve for conduct that they think below 
their dignity. They regard the bobby soxers (whatever 
their current name) as a sorry, stupid lot of childish extra- 
verts. They smile pityingly on “kid stuff.” Such an atti- 
tude would be much to the good if it were sincere and a 
sign that collegians really are growing up. A determination 
to put away the things of a child should characterize the 
development of maturity. To be no longer interested in the 
things of the juvenile and the adolescent is a good sign in 
later teens. 
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I am not convinced however that collegians and those of 
college age outside of school evince in their interests a 
sense of responsibility and a maturity of taste and achieve- 
ment that should give them too much right to despise the 
high schooler and the teen-ager. 


There is one major factor in modern living that adds 
perceptibly to the confusion in and about youth. At a time 
when people in general are enthusiastic about being young 
and determined to keep their youthful ways long past the 
tidal mark of maturity, they are being taught to be or to 
act sexually mature. That is a strange and twisted contra- 
diction. 

“Stay young,” the young are exhorted. “But be romantic.” 
So youngsters of six and less are kidded by their families 
about their “girl friends” or their ‘‘boy friends.” Boys and 
girls start to ‘“‘go steady” in their last years of grammar. 
school and continue this as an accepted practice through 
high school. At a time when they should be thinking about 
children’s games and juvenile parties, they are taught to 
read romantic fiction that centers about love and marriage 
—and no one worries too much if they simulate love in 
kissing and juvenile lovemaking. 


“Stay young,” dictates the fashion, ‘but not so young 
that you'll miss a lot of the romantic side of life.” 


Grammar-school youngsters are entertained by motion 
pictures that focus on the importance and manifestations 
of mature physical love. The little girl who cannot boast 
one or two devoted escorts is pitied by her twelve-year-old 
associates. Parents smile approvingly while lisping voices 
chant love songs and lyrics full of double meanings. The 
same parents later smile contentedly while their high- 
school-sophomore son pairs off with the high-school-fresh- 
man girl down the block .... And they are completely 
understanding and sympathetic when their little Patsy, just 
out of eighth grade, starts to date steadily the guard on 
the junior-high-school team. 
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With long years of purposely protracted adolescence 
ahead of them, the youngsters are taught about mature (or 
seemingly mature) love in the movies, over the radio, 
through their current reading. They are encouraged to 
think of themselves as quite ready for love and romance and 
even for an engagement to marry. By custom and the 
complaisance of their parents they are paired off in a sort 
of parody on the constant association of married people. 


It looks as if young people are encouraged to think of 
themselves as physically mature and at the same time 
mentally and from the viewpoint of responsibilities im- 
mature. The contradiction puzzles me...and I think it has 
done much to upset the balance of a great many young 


people. 


Recently a mother wrote to me and asked, “Do you think 
my twelve-year-old daughter is too young to go steady with 
a boy of thirteen?” My first reaction was real indignation. 
What a dirty trick to play on the youngsters! ... sending 
them off together at a time when they should be gang- 
conscious, when they should be giving no thought to even 
temporary involvement. 


In her letter the mother sketched out her hopes for her 
child’s future—high school, college, possibly a few years 
in a pleasant career. She wanted her daughter to remain 
young for another eight or twelve years. Yet... “Is she 
too young to go steady?” she asks, in all seriousness. So 
while the mother is planning a long adolescence for her 
daughter, she is also considering the possibility of her 
daughter’s giving one boy her sole devotion, accepting his 
devotion, and both of them walking the paired-off path of 
the engaged and the married—a child’s being romantic in 
thought and probably inchoately passionate in attitude to- 
ward a boy just entering his teens. 


My letter in answer to this mother was an effort at con- 
straint. I recognize the problem of one mother’s struggling 
against current fads. I really wanted to write in a fury, 
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to say something like this: ‘Make up your mind, will you? 
Is your girl to your way of thinking a child or an adult? 
You want her to continue her adolescence for a long time. 
You expect her to remain young socially and intellectually. 
You want her to be spared adult responsibilities. Yet 
romantically you want her to act like an adult, to concen- 
trate on one boy and to be concentrated on by one boy. 
Which is she to be? In all probability you have confused 
her—as you seem to be confused. I can give advice for an 
adolescent or an adult. But now I’m confused too; I can’t 
make out what you want your daughter to be. Let me know 
when you know.” 


Let’s come back to my description of marriage...an 
institution for the adult...for the grownup...for the 
mature. 


It seems strange that I should have to insist on this as 
fundamental. Yet it is something that our age has to face 
_ and against which it has to measure its attitude toward 
marriage. 


If we are determined to prolong the adolescence of our 
boys and girls, we shall have to postpone their marriage 
until we allow maturity to descend upon them. If we want 
them to stay young and immature and underdeveloped, we 
cannot expect them to make a success of marriage. 


On the other hand if deliberately we are going to en- 
courage them to think about marriage and romance while 
they are still young, we can take it for granted that they 
will move swiftly toward marriage whether they are mature 
or immature, developed or underdeveloped, adult or adoles- 
cent. 


But marriage is for the mature; that should be obvious 
enough. Only a mature person can contribute for any con- 
tinued period of time to the enrichment of another per- 
son’s life. Only mature people have the right to take upon 
themselves responsibility for the lives of others. 
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Our Christian and Western-civilization minds regard as 
revolting the very thought of child marriages. In their 
physical aspects such marriages seem crude and stupid. 
The mere idea of two children playing at marriage and at 
homemaking when the play is not play at all but grim 
reality—this sort of thing goes beyond the absurd; it 
startles and disgusts us. 


We must pause long enough here to ask just what we 
mean by an adult. What makes a person, a man or a 
woman, mature? 


For the precise meaning of maturity we would have to 
ask the biologist and the psychologist to write us a volume. 
For the sake of our discussion we can agree, I think, that 
maturity implies a degree of self-mastery based on objec- 
tive, reasonable principles. Maturity is not merely a matter 
of years. Some people who are young in years are remark- 
ably mature. There are men and women well on in years 
who are exasperatingly immature. 


You can call to mind people who are mature in many 
respects and very juvenile in others. A grown man may 
have infantile bursts of temper. A well-developed woman 
may think and “emote” like a child. A physically matured 
person may have a childish taste in games, in entertain- 
ment, in reading. 


In an aside I might pause to note with genuine alarm 
how many grown people buy the kid comics from the news- 
stands... how many men and women registered on the 
hospital records as thirty, forty, and older leave behind 
them in their rooms volumes of Superman, Tarzan, the 
adventures of Little Orphan Annie, and the adolescent trash 
of the true-story magazines. 


We regard a person as adult when he has achieved 
a reasonable degree of self-mastery. He appears to us 
matured when his conduct, manners, and morals are self- 
controlled. 

In this physical order maturity is easy to recognize. 
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The growing self-control of one’s hands is a sign of the 
development of individuals and of peoples. The baby’s tiny 
fists open and close instinctively. A little later he can grip 
a spoon—clumsily—and he splatters mush over himself and 
the unfortunate next to him at table. Then comes the day 
when his mother brags, ‘Look how well he manages that 
spoon. Our baby is growing up.” 

Soon he is struggling with a crayon and making absurd 
marks on a paper.... Then with a pencil under his con- 
scious direction he begins to form words out of clumsy 
letters. In school his hands are trained to handle a book, 
to throw a ball, to grip the handle bars of his bicycle. He 
may get fresh training as his fingers master the C scale on 
piano or violin. 

Then with professional or trade education those hands of 
his learn to master a pair of pliers, a scalpel, a church 
organ, a trowel, a paint brush, a gun, a chisel, a test tube 
and microscope, the shutter of a camera, the page order of 
a missal. When his hands have achieved self-mastery and 
self-control sufficient for the earning of a living, we know 
that the person has reached one very important and indic- 
ative aspect of maturity. 

The voice of the child is slow to come under conscious 
control. Strange animallike sounds come first ...then the 
early shaping of sounds into recognizable words ...the un- 
controlled rise and fall of tone... the quick cry of pain.... 
The instinctive and unintelligible sounds now turn to words, 
sentences, human speech. We are well acquainted with the 
progressive stages of the human voice: first the childish 
voice that whispers in a shriek and shrieks in a hoarse stage 
whisper ...the tones of the boy as they suddenly break 
from high soprano to surprised and uncertain bass... the 
girl’s thin voice growing into roundness and firmness as she 
begins to sing with clarity ...the uncertain breathing and 
broken phrasing of youngsters, their preoccupation with 
slang and the clichés of the current fashion, the painful 
drilling through training in reading, speech, correct sing- 
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ing...and finally the patient progress by which a young 
lawyer, a young soprano, a young actor, or a young aspirant 
to the priesthood or to professorship develops the firm, well- 
modulated, intelligent voice of maturity. 


We are very clear in our thinking of adulthood and 
maturity in terms of the physical aspects. 


The other aspects are not quite so easily discerned. 


That period of life during which we advance toward self- 
control and a degree of self-mastery we call rather roughly 
and perhaps too inclusively adolescence. The very word 
indicates a period of transition. “I’m just a little in- 
between,” sang a child movie star some years ago. Shortly 
afterward she became physically mature enough to marry. 
She was not mentally and spiritually adult enough how- 
ever to stay married. But in her song she explained that 
she was too old for boys and too young for men, too young 
to stay up late and too old to go to bed early. She was tired 
of a state in which she was no longer a little girl and not 
yet a woman. She was on that bridge that is not the island 
and not the mainland. She was moving toward something 
and from something—toward womanhood with its repsonsi- 
bilities and from childhood with its supposedly carefree 
attitudes. Unfortunately it would seem that she did not 
arrive. She never became woman enough to make a success- 
ful and happy marriage. 


With maturity and adulthood come a variety of self- 
controls and self-masteries. Sex in an adolescent may be 
sometimes a trial, a puzzle, a nuisance, a fear, or an obses- 
sion. In really mature and adult people sex, though it often 
remains a temptation, is a power the nature and purposes 
of which they understand to a degree. It no longer frightens 
them. It cannot so easily and readily throw them into terror 
or temptation that seems too pressing, too strong to be 
resisted. 

We are fully aware that there are many people who 
never grow up in their attitude toward sex. They are 
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throughout life characterized by an adolescent attitude to- 
ward the physical side of their nature. It interests them 
too much, absorbs far too much of their time and thought. 
Sex controls them instead of its being controlled by them. 
Their passions, in the sense of uncontrolled desires, flame 
and flare and mislead and harm them and others. They let 
their instincts run away with them; they lack mastery of 
their passions. They are sexually immature. However alive 
their physical nature, they have never reached emotional 
adulthood. 


Youthful emotions have a way of being uncertain and 
almost unpredictable. Tears are easy, and giggles come 
without warrant or warning. Anger flashes and swiftly 
dies. Fears are easily aroused by a shadow in a darkened 
room, a trip past a cemetery, the sight of the neighborhood 
bully, the memory of a harrowing movie. Greed makes 
young hands clutch candy and young hunger snatch food. 
Selfishness makes the youngster hide his sweets and refuse 
to share his bike. 


You find that same uncontrolled emotion in people adult 
in years but adolescent in emotional control. They will be 
irrational in their angers, quick to fight, hasty with the 
cruel word. They will plunge recklessly into drunkenness, 
heated arguments, divorce. They will express themselves 
in bitterness and with angry gestures. They manifest what 
we call childish conduct. But because they are grown chil- 
dren who are supposed to be adult and have the powers 
that are given to adults, they can by reason of their lack 
of emotional maturity upset a world. You know how easily 
they can smash the happiness of their associates. 


It is easy to recognize mature self-mastery in others. 
We sometimes fail to recognize it or its lack in ourselves. 


Adult speech should contrast sharply with adolescent 
speech—not merely in tone and quality of voice but in con- 
tent: calm, certain statements against wild exaggerations; 
a degree of diffidence born of self-knowledge instead of 
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brash self-assertiveness and cockiness; reasonable tastes 
rather than irrational enthusiasms that die as quickly as 
they are born. The maundering, hesitant, badly assembled 
speech often or occasionally expected of immaturity gives 
place through adult self-mastery to the purposeful, rea- 
soned, emotionally correct speech of the real adult. 


The bad little child finds “naughty words” infinitely pro- 
vocative and amusing; the adult finds them vulgar and a 
repetitious bore. But the adult who never grew up emo- 
tionally or mentally may still regard the “naughty words” 
as amusing or manly or the mark of a maturity he does 
not actually possess. 


In a real adult displays of affection are relatively few and 
carefully directed. The adolescent however has little or no 
control of affection. Boys and girls walk down the street 
hand in hand, make calflike love on the top of a bus, mani- 
fest kid crushes that amuse, annoy, or slightly sicken, are 
an emotionally funny and often exasperating seventeen. 
The adult who has really matured wouldn’t be caught dead 
doing the things that youth does in blatant, clumsy fashion 
—walking with arms around each others’ waists, casting 
sheep eyes on each other for all the world to see, parading 
an emotion to the open gaze of friends and strangers. 


The immature are clumsy. Boys bolt into furniture. Girls 
say untactful things. The novel or unexpected situation 
throws some youngsters into alarm and leaves them power- 
less to cope with events. Often they are at a loss as to what 
to say or what to do, so they plunge into brash, loud, and 
boisterous conduct as an inadequate cover-up. Not know- 
ing how to attract attention by the right word or the right 
gesture, they attract it by kicking a bench, letting out a loud 
scream, giggling hysterically, or making the gauche and 
painful remark. 


The experienced adult does not blame the poor young- 
sters too much. He knows that good manners and the 
social know-how are painfully developed during a long 
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series of growing pains. Practice and growing experience 
teach us how to deal with our fellows. Even table manners 
must be practiced tirelessly and the lessons retained with 
conscious effort. So a high schooler at a formal dinner 
would be rightly uncomfortable or deeply bored. An adult 
properly schooled to right conduct would take it in his 
stride and perhaps enjoy it keenly. 


Hence it is not too difficult to understand what we mean 
by the statement: Maturity is a matter of self-mastery; 
adulthood comes with self-control. In maturity we are sup- 
posed to have learned the art of living with others. We 
have subordinated our animal inclinations to our higher 
rational faculties. We have learned painfully how to live in 
a house, to use the difficult tools of civilization, to speak 
interestingly, to listen well. We no longer snap, shout, bark, 
hit, or kick at others. If we do, we are—at least to the 
extent that we do—just not adult. 


The mature person has mastered his external self suffi- 
ciently well to move about among his fellows with due 
regard for their shins and their sensitivities. He has mas- 
tered his inclinations to the point where he can show due 
regard for the laws that assure happy, safe, and steadily 
advancing lives. 


Do people who have reached physical maturity also have 
this other and far more important adulthood? 


One trip in a crowded bus is enough to give the answer 
to that question. 


Maturity has of course other signs and marks. Notable 
among those marks is the fact that the mature person has 
a sense of real values. 


The infant, the adolescent, again in individuals or nations, 
has little sign of real values. If to a baby were held up a 
mirror from the five-and-ten and a beautiful miniature of 
a Renaissance painter, the child would probably grab the 
mirror. Indians traded invaluable lands and their hard-won 
furs for the cheapest jewelry and the rottenest fire water. 
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(The last named seems to be one of the things for which 
the mentally and socially immature still trade precious 
things in a million lost week ends.) 


Both the childhood of the individual and the childhood 
of the race show that same failure to recognize real values. 
The youth audience is bored stiff with Bach; it responds 
furiously to “Beat Me, Daddy, Hight to the Bar,” a combi- 
nation of primitive rhythms, the same notes hit over and 
over again, of voodoo drums, bleating wood winds, and 
strings, not plucked, but twitched nervously. 


Years and years are necessary for the attaining of the 
full maturity that brings a complete sense of values. It is 
the work of a Christian lifetime. For highly technical values 
or Bach or higher mathematics or the thought of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas such long and patient study is necessary. 


Adolescence, whatever its years, is all for the immediate 
and the showy. Its values are shining right there on the 
surface. The halfback who makes the winning plunge is 
the hero of the minute. The proper number of phone calls 
in the course of the evening is more important than an A+ 
in creative writing. Curly hair is far more precious than 
gray matter under the hair. A convertible is the outward 
sign of inward achievement. And a tune on the Hit Parade, 
even if the words of the song make deliberate nonsense, is 
proof positive of genius. 


With maturity and growth a man or a woman comes to 
know the true value of things. He can answer with some 
degree of mature intelligence such questions as: Just how 
valuable is money? Just how important are fashionable 
clothes? What is the difference (and not the dictionary 
difference) between fame and notoriety? What is the 
worth of the “build-up”? Does effective publicity guarantee 
genuine worth? 


The really adult, the deeply mature, can advance to a 
point where they can answer questions like these: 


What is real happiness and how is it won? 
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What characteristics mark the worth-while friend? 
What qualities of character make a person livable with? 


What is real beauty? What are the relative values of 
physical and spiritual beauty? 


Our sense of values has these past years taken a rough 
beating from the standards round about and the standards 
held out by the radio thought leaders who get the highest 
Hooper ratings. Not too many people, even those well on 
in years, could give swift answers to those essential ques- 
tions we just offered. It takes genuine, progressive growing 
up and real maturity to offer answers that are really right. 


Yet beautifully enough there are genuinely adult people 
who may not have thought their way philosophically 
through these subjects and yet have a developed instinct 
and good taste and sound judgment that make them choose 
the right and act correctly. 


The more adult the person, the finer his sense of values. 


The more mature and grown-up he is, the quicker and 
truer his solution of these questions for himself. 


Please remember that true values are not things that I 
have thought up. They come from God through nature. 


The more self-controlled the person, the more likely he is 
to choose well from the Portia caskets placed before him, to 
find even in the dull lead the things of enduring worth. 


If then marriage is an institution for adults, you can see 
how wide and important are the consequences of marriage. 
You can easily understand why the modern psychologist is 
prone to be pessimistic about many a modern marriage. 


Father Raphael McCarthy, one of our great Catholic 
psychologists, indicates in his pamphlet “Grow Up and 
Marry” that the majority of marriages fail simply because 
the people who enter them are not adults at all. However 
developed they may be physically in beauty or brawn, they 
have no matching maturity of self-control. Their emotions 
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run away with them. They become confused about what is 
valuable and what is worthless. They are caught up and 
enraptured by a lovely facade of features or by a male 
physique that looks terrific in a beach guard’s lack of outfit. 


They have a juvenile absorption in or an uncontrolled 
attitude toward sex. They are as selfish as infants and as 
greedy as hungry little boys. They cry too easily and think 
that tears will solve serious problems. They pout like a 
dunce on a Victorian stool. They hit first and think after- 
ward, snap out the bitter comment and apologize too late. 
They are giddily blinded by glamour and Hollywood stand- 
ards. They envision their lives in terms of daydreams and 
fairy tales. There is little they know, and they have little 
know-how. 


In brief summary: They have little equipment with which 
to enrich the life of anyone. They have only poverty of 
mind and body and emotion and soul to pass along to their 
partners and to their children. They have none of the self- 
control that makes for gracious living or the self-mastery 
that is the difference between an agreeable comrade and 
an obnoxious bore. 


You would be appalled at the thought content of a twelve- 
year-old boy marrying a girl of ten. We know that their 
physical immaturity makes their marriage a foredoomed 
fiasco. Yet we think it very funny to repeat the ancient 
summary of the American mind: The average intelligence 
of the motion-picture audience—so producers insist—is that 
of a twelve-year-old child; the average intelligence of radio’s 
soap-opera audiences is decidedly lower. In view of the fact 
that these audiences are made up of the husbands and wives 
and the future husbands and wives of our land, what are 
we to expect of American marriages? Close to the entire 
population of the country goes to the movies at least once 
a week; approximately twenty million wives and mothers 
listen to the “wailing on the waves” every day. Our physi- 
cal ages may differ... but the level of our emotional and 
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mental life is around twelve years — and it’s no joking 
matter. | 


It is worth pausing here to speculate on how far these 
facts in themselves explain the loudly proclaimed collapse 
of modern marriage. How much hope can there be for a 
person married to a twelve-year-old? Such a marriage would 
very likely be a series of flares and rages, poor control and 
bad manners, childish gripes and whims, a masterly amount 
of not-know-how, and the battling and blustering of un- 
formed, undeveloped wills. 


It must be horrible enough to occupy the same house with 
a supposed adult whose voice is childishly lacking in control, 
whose hands and feet are adolescently clumsy, and who 
learned nothing of tact and good manners. It must be far, 
far worse to live with one whose emotions are unshaped, 
whose values are barbarous, and who has the greed and in- 
considerateness, the tantrum tempers and uncertain will 
of an infant. 


And the world must be full of just such grown-up adoles- 
cents. 


What does a wife think when she finds out that the man 
she married is “just a great big overgrown boy’? How 
long is it before his loutish ways, his whimsical attitudes, 
his incompetence, his bad manners drive her crazy? The 
husband must have some pretty ghastly moments when he 
realizes that the girl he married has the mind of an adoles- 
cent, the spiritual and mental development of a backward 
thirteen, and the sense of values of an Iroquois squaw? 
Poetry of curves and a “glamour puss”... or rippling mus- 
cles and the ability to shoot a basket from the center of 
the court will hardly compensate for these basic deficiencies. 


Another mark of maturity is the ability to make deci- 
sions. The baby gropes; the child stumbles; the adolescent 
alternately rushes and drags along. The mature person 
makes up his mind and then moves toward his decision 
with controlled deliberateness. 
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The immature child must be constantly told just what 
to do. Others have to make his decisions for him, and for 
this purpose nature gives him parents, teachers, and guard- 
ians. He stands before a closed door and wonders what lies 
behind it and if he dare open it. He hesitates before the 
candy counter, his nickel gripped in his sweaty fist, trying 
to make up his mind between jelly beans and sour balls. 


In adolescence the indecisions continue. 


“Shall I wear the pink dress or the blue one? ... Shall I 
wear that tie or the other one or no tie at all? ... If he tries 
to kiss me, what shall I do?... Does she expect me to kiss 
her? And what if Idon’t?...orifIdo?... 


God and nature have arranged it so that for the long, 
formative years young people have many of their decisions 
made for them. First parents and teachers decide for 
them; then the strong spirit of the crowd sets their styles 
of thinking and acting, indicates their fashions and pat- 
terns. They do not decide what they shall eat or what they 
shall wear. That is settled for them by the fashion designers 
and the smart advertisers who control young people’s maga- 
zines. The books they read they get either for their good 
by wise guides or for their evil by the mass-production 
publisher. Adolescence bends and leans easily. The younger 
young people are, the heavier they lean —on breast and 
arms and hands and judgment and will of older and sup- 
posedly more mature and wiser people. 


Then with the growth of wisdom, with the approach of 
adulthood, the young person is supposed to have learned 
how to make decisions for himself. All along the line he 
has been making more and more decisions—if he has been 
developing properly. His parents have been throwing his 
way more and more responsibility. Each succeeding class 
in school has been marked by widening appeal to his self- 
reliance. He has been taking an ever developing part in the 
leadership of his crowd. He has been exercising taste and 
judgment in his choice of amusements, books, clothes, food, 
companions. | 
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So the sign of his developing maturity is the fact that 
he comes to lean on principles, acquired wisdom, and his 
own experience more and more. As he matures, he takes 
over an ever greater part of his own life. This is the mental 
weaning that is far more of a wrench than the physical 
weaning. If the cat early drives her kittens away from her 
side, the smart mother and father try slowly to detach from 
themselves their children’s minds and wills so that the 
youngsters will be able to stand on their own feet, make 
their own judgments, use their own wills, exercise their 
own sense of values. 


The adolescent often passes through a period when he 
seems to be pleasant to everyone outside the family and 
unpleasant to everyone inside the family. Unconsciously 
enough he may be trying to break away, to assert his inde- 
pendence, to grow up. He may be clumsy about it; the 
effort is not however unreasonable. 


Much of good education is an effort to teach people how 
to judge, how to make decisions in small things and then in 
larger, how to know the genuine from the fake, the worth 
while from the worthless. 


No one can ever become totally independent. We have to 
rely on expert and superior judgments, the decisions of 
trained specialists — doctors, lawyers, priests, scientists, 
business advisers. We have to take the word of God and 
give our wills over to the rare and precious judgments and 
values of the Savior. 

But with maturity the man or the woman has to take 
over more and more of life’s decisions. Even where he must 
for specialized information consult the expert, he selects 
the expert he wants to consult. (How we select the proper 
expert is another, an important, and a difficult question.) 
For the ordinary running of his life he learns to take his 
own stand, measure the issue and frame the problem, formu- 
late sound judgment based on what he sees, learns, and 
comes to know, and then by an act of his free will make 
that final and effective decision. 
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It is in this that a great many people do not grow up 
sufficiently for a happy marriage. They never really develop 
their judgment. They live in a state of dependence upon 
others. They are mollusks or parasites. They will as others 
will for them. They think as they are told to think. 


Father McCarthy, whom I quoted above, is convinced 
that this form of suspended maturity plays a tragic part 
in the wrecking of marriages. The boy is so tied to his 
mother’s apron strings that he never even tries to untie the 
knot. In fact he doesn’t know the knot is there and would 
probably not want to untie it even if he knew it was there. 
The girl is so devoted to her family that she remains the 
little child, living in her husband’s house as a reluctant and 
certainly ineffective and ineffectual boarder. Her heart still 
hungers for her parents’ home, where she lived without the 
need to make the slightest decision. 


A mamma’s boy, clinging to his mother with a kind of 
love and devotion proper to childhood, is a poor matrimonial 
risk; in that at least he has never grown up. The girl who 
clings to her mother, who consults her on everything, who 
holds no opinions that are not first confirmed by (if not 
actually originated by) her mother is a wife most likely to 
fail in the making of a satisfactory marriage. She too is 
simply not adult. 


Yet once more I insist that the fact that we oldsters are 
striving so violently to protract the period of youth has 
made young people depend more and more upon us or upon 
the advertising man, the motion-picture producer, the news- 
paper columnist, the fashion designer, the thousand and 
one purveyors of opinions and decisions, of styles and modes 
all packaged and branded and ready for easy swallowing. 


I know teachers who become acutely annoyed when they 
realize that their pupils are developing a certain amount of 
independent thinking—harmful or correct—for themselves. 
We are reluctant, we who are in the pedagogical world, to 
see our pupils reach a mental maturity that makes them 
independent of our oracular direction. 
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Many a parent unconsciously resents the maturity of his 
children. Mothers instinctively realize that independent 
judgment is a sign that their sons and daughters are com- 
ing to need them less and less. Fathers will keep their chil- 
dren financially dependent by demanding that they remain 
in school beyond the education that the child is capable of 
taking. Strong-minded parents can actually dominate their 
sons and daughters to an extent that the children have no 
minds of their own. 


As a result the boy will judge all that his wife is and 
does on the standards of his mother. The girl rushes to her 
parents to find out what she should be thinking about her 
- new husband and his individual ways. Either or both will 
discover that they have little idea about how to handle 
money for example, or either will make money decisions on 
the basis of the far more ample income earned by the father 
when he achieved success in the financial world. 


As I admitted earlier, even the most highly developed and 
self-reliant adult wisely turns for decisions to specialists 
who have spent a lifetime mastering some unusual problem. 
But the real adult knows how to make normal decisions on 
_ ordinary problems. He measures and weighs the opinions 
that others give him. He has objective standards that are 
the results of his own study and experience. And even when 
he consults an expert, he tests that expert’s decision by 
standards that are not blind or worshipful. Objective stand- 
ards by which we test our experts are important. 


Unfortunately it is too easy to retain the dependence of 
a child. We find it convenient and a sop to our laziness. 

But a marriage is doomed to a stormy existence if one 
of the partners is just a child who turns to a parent or any- 
one else outside the marriage to find out what he shall 
think, feel, decide, and do. That marriage is going to know 
rocky seas and typhoon-violent days when either or both 
the partners are—1in will and the power to make a decision 
and carry it through—still children. A successful marriage 
between children just isn’t possible. 
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What are the major characteristics of adolescence (be- 
yond simple physical immaturity) ? 


Uncontrolled emotions. 

An adolescent attitude toward sex. 
A childlike sense of values. 
Juvenile dependence upon others. 


An undeveloped mind, which may mean a variety of 
things—a mind unstocked, muddled, untrained. 
A hesitant and frightened social nature. 


Any one of these characteristics—certainly any combina- 
tion of them—makes the most robust man and the most 
beautiful woman children and holds them back from that 
degree of adulthood necessary for a successful marriage. 


An adult (to go ahead slightly) is not swept into mar- 
riage. He or she moves toward it with a conviction that it 
is his or her rightful vocation in life. 


Adolescents tend to be swept into situations: then when 
they are involved, they wonder how in thunder they ever 
got into the tangle. Adults look ahead, decide, choose, and 
then act. 


An adult who is facing marriage realizes that marriage 
is one of the primary vocations. He sees the other voca- 
tions — the priesthood, the religious life, virginity in the 
world—and from among the alternatives he chooses mar- 
riage for good and probably recognized reasons. 

Such a process—intelligent, volitional—is quite different 
from the rush into marriage that characterizes the thought- 
less modern who often enough is an emotion-crammed 
moron. Too many people these days do not choose to marry 
at all. They are swept along by a Niagara of unrecognized 
emotions; they watch the rainbow over the falls; they end 
up in the whirlpool of the rapids. It can hardly be said that 
they choose matrimony; they are captured by it. 

The modern pagan writer who sees only a pessimistic 
side to any human relationship is inclined to talk of how 
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people are tricked into marriage. In a fashion that may be 
true. People can be tricked into investing in bad businesses. 
They can be inveigled into joining a trade or cramming for 
a profession to which they gave almost no preliminary 
thought. They don’t enter a career; they stumble into it. 


God gave parents, priests, and teachers the responsibility 
to see to it that young people are not tricked—into mar- 
riage or into any other career. They should be guided. They 
should be taught how to choose what and why and whom. 


The task of wise elders in youth’s formative days is, not 
to glamorize marriage and the sex relation, not to build up 
romance to overwhelming beauty and splendor, but to train 
young people how to make a right choice. 


Before youth must be placed the meaning and value of 
the primary vocations: What makes the priesthood a glori- 
ous life; how the religious life offers the chance to serve 
God and men so splendidly; the possibilities of virginity in 
the world; the opportunities, sacredness, privileges, responsi- 
bilities, glories, and burdens of the married state. 


As they move toward the time when marriage becomes 
a possibility for them, young people should be led deliber- 
ately to study and select this career only if it is the right 
career for them. They should not be allowed to grope 
because of a blindness brought about by too much ignorance 
or too much glamour until marriage falls upon them with 
the thunderbolt of romance and the subsequent high wind 
of reality. 


Young men and women whose career in life is marriage 
act like adults if and when they select marriage with a view 
to what God meant it to be and what it can mean for them- 
selves, for their partners, for human life, for humanity, for 
the land they love, for God Himself. When they follow the 
glittering marsh gas of romantic fiction or rush into mar- 


riage “... because ... well because ... because... well 
everybody gets married. What else is there to do when all 
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your friends are getting married?” ...they are acting, not 
like adults, but like so many gullible children. 


Many a modern marriage is a sad travesty that could be 
named ‘‘Gullibles’ Travels” or ‘Alice in Blunderland.” 


Adults know what they are doing, and they do it with 
their eyes open. Such procedure should hold for adults who 
look to marriage as a career, since for them marriage will 
be more impotrant than almost anything else in their lives. 


When a person has reached adulthood and is looking 
toward marriage as a career, he is likely to be started in— 
or definitely toward—his secondary vocation. He has chosen 
and probably is practicing the trade or profession, the 
career or job by which he earns a living. If the person is 
male, he is earning or is near the point when he can earn 
what is necessary to support a home and rear a family. If 
the person is female, she is prepared or is preparing to play 
her all-important part in marriage, the home, the family. 


It is surely a mistake for young couples to delay marriage 
until they have a fat bank account or until he has been 
promoted to the position of “first vice president in charge 
of larger estates.” But it is equally a mistake to flout provi- 
dence and common sense and scurry into marriage on a 
borrowed ring, a down payment on a bed and a chair, one 
summer suit (woman’s), and a determination to go job 
hunting instead of on a honeymoon. 


The motion pictures have done plenty of harm with their 
stories of the young man and woman who marry and “live 
happily ever after” on bread and cheese and kisses... with- 
out too much likelihood of getting the bread and cheese. 
Later on in this book we shall discuss money and its rela- 
tion to marriage. Right now we merely point out that chil- 
dren rarely give money a second thought; God and their 
parents, youngsters are persuaded, will provide. 


Certainly those young couples are juvenile, almost infan- 
tile in their attitude if they marry with only trust in God, 
their anticipation of benefactor ex machina, no sign of an 
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income, and the promise of a spare room in their parents’ 
home. . 


Adults, mature people, think and act differently. 


The adult man who marries knows that he is assuming 
responsibilities: He must provide the home and support his 
wife. The girl should be at least this cold-blooded about 
marriage that she will expect the man to be capable of 
earning an income that will give her reasonable assurance 
of a future free from an overshadowing sheriff and the 
constant pall of bills that can’t be paid. The girl who is 
mature in her outlook on life can measure the benefits and 
disadvantages that come with marriage to a bricklayer or 
a barrister, a traveling salesman or a teacher, a doctor or 
a doorman, a musician whose hours begin after a late din- 
ner and a baker whose hours end shortly before lunch. 


Only an immature, inexperienced, underdeveloped girl 
imagines that she is marrying a man in the abstract. Any 
mature person knows that a man’s work in life profoundly 
affects his whole life and the consequent happiness or un- 
happiness of himself, his wife, his family. Some men because 
of their work leave wives alone much of the time—sailors, 
salesmen on the road, successful family physicians. Some 
professions elevate a family’s standing in a community 
though perhaps offer no possibilities of great fortunes—the 
teaching profession or music. Some trades make it neces- 
sary for the wife to go with her husband to what the com- 
munity regards as the wrong side of the tracks. 


The process of earning a living these days is quite elab- 
orate and complicated. Hence a young man and a young 
woman facing marriage must be adult enough to know what 
will come to them with this profession, that trade, this 
definite work in life. She has no right to complain later 
when her steel-puddler husband comes home smudged and 
sweaty...or her salesman spouse spends a good many 
nights on Pullmans or presents his projects in the living 
rooms of prospective clients. A man reasonably enough is 
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irritated by the childish woman who after the marriage 
demands that he change his job, his hours, the career for 
which he has prepared himself, the city in which he is work- 
ing—because she was so much in love with him that like an 
infant she never bothered to notice how he was earning his 
living. Children don’t pay attention to these essentials; 
adults must and do. 


On the other hand that young man is scarcely adult if 
in the course of a whirlwind wooing he doesn’t stop to ask 
whether or not the girl will be a contented and helpful wife 
for a man in his particular kind of work. 


One obvious characteristic of an adult, of maturity, is 
some knowledge of the art of getting along with people. 
Sometimes we are amused—if we are not a little shocked— 
when we watch the struggles of little children trying to 
learn to play together. You will see two children sup- 
posedly together but each standing sentry over his own 
toys. You watch a cluster of small children grabbing and 
clutching .... Each is prepared to burst into tears should 
the game he suggests be vetoed; each gets into a rage when 
in the game of playing house he can’t be the head or when 
in the game of playing school he can’t be the teacher—or 
the very worst pupil in the class. 


Some people never really learn to get along with other 
people. If there is conversation, they enjoy it only when 
they can monologue. If there are games, they insist on pick- 
ing the games and then on dictating their version of the 
rules. If a party is in question, they want to decide where 
to go and what to do—and they sulk if their plans are by 
majority vote turned aside. 


There are physically grown people who retain the violent, 
irrational, uncontrolled temper of little children. They talk 
out with the tactlessness of six-year-olds and by careless 
speech cut away from themselves valuable associates. They 
manifest a selfishness that revolts even chance acquaint- 
ances. They spend a lifetime without learning the simplest 
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elements of tact;.and if their own feelings are involved, 
they have no thought for the feelings of others. Sometimes 
they act as if they regarded good manners—which are after 
all largely civilization’s aids to keep out of human relation- 
ships all possible pain—as sissified or beneath their imperi- 
ous attention. 


Unfortunately many such heedless people rise high in 
the world. They are the club-swinging Big Men of the 
Tribe; they beat their way to the top, cracking skulls and 
kicking the posteriors of their fellow tribesmen. Some of 
them become feared and despised chief hucksters. Some of 
them are tyrannous husbands who before long become 
tyrannous and disdained or dreaded fathers. Childishly 
they alternate kisses with kicks, minks with surly moods, 
trips to Europe with threats of Reno. 


Not all the infant prodigies in the world are under seven 
years of age. Plenty of them are successful businessmen, 
outstanding social leaders, artists, writers who never learned 
how to curb their own desires to make life bearable for 
their associates. History attests that infant prodigies, what- 
ever their age, are likely to be a mournful breed, a lonely 
tribe, and loved little and not long by their associates or 
victims. 

These physically-adult infant prodigies often make very 
unsuccessful marriages. As prodigies they are terrific. As 
infants they are tempestuous. For if a child is going to con- 
tinue to be a child all his or her days, any but the adult who 
mothers, nurses, manages, or stands guard over him or her 
finds life in his or her company feverish and distasteful. 


So an adult who is approaching marriage applies to his 
prospective partner this measuring stick: How does he or 
she get along with other people? Has this person friends? 
Do these friends continue to be friends? 


There are infantile tricks that reveal clearly that a 
person is not adult in his relationships with others. An atti- 
tude of constant faultfinding, a whining attitude toward 
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others, the tendency to place blame repeatedly on someone 
else, a somebody-stole-my-hat attitude toward every mishap 
—these are all signs of juvenility. 


An adult who is really grown-up knows that he con- 
tributes his share of mistakes to the scrap heap of expe- 
rience. He sees his faults and does not resort to tiresome 
alibis. Children constantly place blame on others—on a 
younger brother, an absent playmate, some fictitious char- 
acter they invent as their scapegoat. Juvenile adults do 
much the same thing. 


The trick of getting along with others is not learned 
intuitively or easily or quickly. Now and again the adult 
bungles or stumbles in human relationships. But the adult, 
however young in years, manifests a human interest, a 
tolerance and sympathetic understanding, a willingness to 
bear a fair share of life’s burdens and to admit a fair share 
of life’s mistakes. He does not resort to childhood’s tactics 
—try to prove what a big boy he is by belittling the other 
boys; she does not prove herself the prettier by making 
hideous faces at the new beauty on the block. 


A Catholic adult learns to take something of God’s own 
exalted attitude toward the human race. If the eyes of 
God can search humanity and find good in all and each, the 
Catholic adult feels that he can do no less than strive to 
imitate Him. He tries to see human beings with God’s 
gentle and fatherly vision; he tries to see them tenderly, 
understandingly, forgivingly, with a wise tolerance toward 
mistakes and failures and blunders. The qualities of tender- 
ness, understanding, forgiveness, and tolerance are won- 
derful guarantees of success in marriage. The total absence 
of these qualities makes it hard for a partner to do his 
share toward the difficult pattern of married life. 

In a queer sort of blind hope children constantly expect 
perfection. A child is crushed when he sees a bit of clay 
on his idol’s feet. His world crashes when he sees through 
that dear old fraud who with vast promises of gifts hid 
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behind whiskers and reindeer. His first experience of 
failure in friendship, the first instance of his trust misled, 
sends the rush of blinding tears to his eyes. The first time 
a girl walks from his company with another boy, he vows 
never to trust a woman again. 


Then he grows and develops; he comes to know how much 
he can expect of limited human beings and how much they 
can rightfully expect of him. He knows that our best friends 
have days of indigestion. The most witty and charming 
companion can at times be sullen, garrulous, a bore. Very 
generous people have unexpected stingy streaks. The most 
virtuous person has moments that are earthy and brief, 
perhaps swiftly rejected impulses that are far from angelic. 


An adult reads. He comes to know that all great litera- 
ture has distilled for him that shadowed and high-lighted 
pattern of heroisms and weaknesses, of great loves and 
their cousin of the bar sinister, of aspirations hamstrung 
by limitations and limitations over which great courage has 
triumphed, of ideals so wonderful that a lifetime is too short 
for the realization of them, of sins so evil that a lifetime is 
not long enough for the proper repentance of them. 


An adult watches and listens; he talks and drinks in the 
talk of others. He comes to know intimately and with in- 
creased understanding that seraphic and demoniac mammal 
that is man.-. His wisdom expands, and his tenderness 
blooms. He grows strong against the danger of cynicism 
because he loves men less for what they are than for what 
he feels they can become. He admires women because they 
are beautiful in body and soul and because they can dream 
of beauty and can hunger after it. 


On the other hand there are adults who remain children 
all their days in their attitudes toward their fellow men 
and women. 


One friend disappoints them, and they pout in childish 
hurt and hug the hurt to their wizened, underdeveloped 
hearts. 
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They see some glittering new acquaintance as clothed in 
white and shining armor. Then they are completely dis- 
illusioned because under the armor in which they clothed 
him, he remains a very vulnerable man. 


Once offended, they hide out. Once disappointed, they 
throw up the walls of their private cloister and play undedi- 
cated hermit. They are quick with stupid expressions like 
“I can forgive, but I cannot forget.” They have mad en- 
thusiasms for people and then drop them cold because they 
turn out not to be archangels. 


Cynics have a way of being immature, people who didn’t 
grow up. Misanthropes are protracted juveniles. Hermits 
who shut themselves away less to find God than to dodge 
the slings and arrows of human living are often cowards 
with a childish fear of facing life. 


Unhappy indeed is the person who marries someone defi- 
cient in forgiveness and lacking in human understanding. 


Lucky the husband or wife whose partner remembers 
always that the most shining bride will one day have 
smudges on her nose and will have to take off her too-tight 
shoes in the movies. 


Fortunate the man whose bride realizes that rough work 
must be done by a man whose job requires that he wear 
coveralls and that for the realest affairs of life a tux must 
be shed. She is happy if she knows that the clearest voice 
of the gayest troubadour sometimes goes flat and that the 
most brilliant wit on earth has plenty of dull and wearisome 
moments. 


When we are very young, we understand no one, least of 
all ourselves. We forgive only through forgetting. When 
we grow adult, we know that since there is no chance ever 
completely to understand anyone, least of all ourselves, we 
have to be forgiving as God is forgiving. 

These are the sign of maturity. 

This is the adulthood that makes for happy marriages. 
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Life’s Most Important Partnership 


We have described marriage 
as a partnership between two adults. Now we add a most 
important phrase: It is a partnership between adults for 
the enrichment of life. This is not meant to be an exact 
definition. It is a description of the effects that should 
follow a blessed, successful marriage. 


However the man and the woman may express their 
feelings, their hopes, their desires, the beautiful fact re- 
mains that in some way by their new relationship they 
enrich each other’s lives. Even from a selfish viewpoint 
each sees himself or herself richer because of the union. 


That enrichment is however twofold. 


Through the partnership each should expect to enrich 
his or her own personality and life and the personality and 
life of the other. 


Through that partnership they should enrich the life of 
the world by their children—the rearing, training, and 
education to adulthood. 


At the risk of repeating to the point of monotony, we 
write down our fuller description of marriage: 


Marriage is a partnership between adults for the enrich- 
ment of life—their united and yet individual lives, the lives 
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of their children, and through their children the life of 
God’s world. 


When people who are not personally selfish withhold by 
means of birth control life from the world, they confess 
some form of poverty—poverty of means, of home, of hope, 
of love, of faith in the future. 


For a successful marriage are needed adult partners. The 
wise individual contemplating marriage with a particular 
person should pause long enough to ask two questions: 


First: Am I myself the sort of person who as a partner 
will enrich life? 
Second: Will this person toward whom my impulses 


draw me enrich my life and the life of the children we may 
have? 


These two major questions include a variety of integral 
questions: 


Are we really adults? 
Will we enrich each other’s lives? 


Will our lives together add to the richness of the life of 
mankind ? 


Any partner can have a profound effect upon our happi- 
ness or unhappiness. But a partner in marriage can effect 
this for the whole of a lifetime. 


Any partner? Well there is the chance acquaintance who 
happens to sit across from me at the contract-bridge table, 
a partner won on the turn of a card. If he or she is a good 
player or a bad one, if he follows my signals or ignores 
them, trumps my ace or skillfully finesses my lead, handles 
his cards like a master or a mope...these decide the 
pleasure or irritation of the evening. One dub in a four- 
some can ruin a round of golf. One bad musician in an 
orchestra means the difference between smooth harmony 
and a constant rasp on the ears. A good partner... in 
business .. . in a law firm... among a group of physicians 
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and surgeons...makes all the difference between satis- 
factory work and constant jarring—with possible failure. 


The choice of a partner even for a brief business deal is 
something to which a reasonable man or woman gives a lot 
of serious attention. It is true that men and women have 
become business or professional partners out of sheer 
friendship. They worked together because they enjoyed 
each other’s company; they united their wits and resources 
on the basis of simple attraction. But usually a satisfactory 
partnership, one that makes for happy, harmonious rela- 
tionships and achieves notable results, has a much deeper 
foundation than personal likes and dislikes. 


Indeed in the affairs of men to whom personal success is 
important, the picking of a partner may be a very cold- 
blooded, calculating business. 


This young man in a little workshop in his basement has 
put a smart idea into blueprint—a basic model, a gadget 
with all the bugs out. No businessman himself, he goes 
hunting for a possible partner. He has a clear idea of what 
he wants in the way of a partner. He looks for a partner 
who has money or the ability to make money, who knows 
the particular market, who can set up an organization, 
direct publicity, hire salesmen and manage them, and flood 
the market with the new invention. The fact that the in- 
ventor and Bill Brown have been lifelong handball partners 
won’t for a moment make him give the partnership to Bill 
—unless Bill has all or most or an essential some of the 
qualities he wants in his business associate. 


Each year the big-time law firms of America fine-comb 
the outstanding law schools, looking for the best of the crop 
of fledgling lawyers. Here is no question of love at first 
sight. They know what they want in their young lawyers; 
they look till they find topnotchers who qualify for the 
needs of their firms. A law firm will place such a young 
lawyer in its office in a quite minor capacity, setting him to 
copy briefs and work out a few simple briefs on his own. 
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He will be put to do research on a minor case or two, to 
represent the firm in some police-court suit that is rather 
embarrassing to the firm. Slowly and patiently the senior 
lawyers come to conclusions about the prospect’s character 
and characteristics. His surface glamour and suave man- 
ners are a good introduction, but the lawyers don’t stop 
with that topsoil. What has he to give the firm for the 
enrichment of the lawyers’ practice and the extension of 
the firm’s clientele? 


The young lawyer on the other hand, if he stands any | 
chance of being the type of person the firm wants, has not 
been asleep. Maybe he finds out that he doesn’t want to 
be taken into the firm. He may have discovered that that 
firm’s day is over, that it belongs to the age of mutton-chop 
whiskers and Prince Albert coats. He may disapprove of 
their type of client. He may find that he is stifled by the 
stodgy atmosphere about him. 


If they are studying their new employee, he, if he rates 
any consideration from them, is certainly studying his 
employers. He may spot a newer and less stuffy firm down 
the street as the one that will, he thinks, in ten years more 
be handling the big estates and the Supreme-Court cases 
and be writing down the hundred-thousand-dollar fees— 
while his present firm will be holding the hands of withered 
old dowagers and handling estates that have drifted from 
gold dust to gray dust. So he sets himself to get an invita- 
tion to join the younger firm down the street. 


He may be quite smitten with one of the secretaries in 
the older firm, a charming young woman of personality 
and allure; he may like the kind of golf played by the junior 
partner. Neither of those matters does he regard as essen- 
tial to his decision. He wants to be partner to the better, 
forward-moving lawyers. And if he gets a chance at the 
new firm, he is off to new and livelier loves. 


It is so obvious that people deliberately and reasonably 
choose’ partners on the basis of important considerations 
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that only the complete carelessness of young people’s select- | 
ing of marriage partners makes me stress and amplify the 
point. 


The year before the Davis Cup teams are paired off, the 
tennis experts go over the records, dispositions, good man- 
ners, and stamina of all possible members. When it is 
announced just who will defend for the United States and 
what player is paired off to play with what other player, 
everyone knows that it is no pickup arrangement based on 
friendship or compatibility or on the fact that the experts 
and the players were lifelong neighbors. 


Before the wise man picks a partner for anything—unless 
it is for something as trivial as a game of croquet or a 
stakeless game of gin rummy—he asks a lot of questions: 


What does this fellow have that I want in a partner? 
Will he fit in with me and my style of doing things? 
Will he be able to advance my plans for the future? 
With him will I be part of a winning combine? 

Can I see success not too far ahead for the pair of us? 


When a man is thinking of picking a business partner, he 
arranges for a good many luncheons, interviews friends, 
compares bank balances, consults better-business bureaus, 
asks and answers plenty of questions about background, 
education, honesty, business experience, initiative, and en- 
terprise—not to mention morals and manners—before the 
partnership papers are offered, signed, and sealed and the 
new firm of partners entered in the city’s telephone book. 


If half the time and common sense that are given to the 
selecting of a business career or a partner were given to the 
selecting of a partner for marriage, the number of matri- 
monial bankruptcies and “dissolutions” would be cut to 
vanishing point. 


To get a partner for business, law, medicine, or sports, 
a very thorough and very detailed line of procedure is 
followed. 
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The person in search of a partner hears favorable com- 
ments and opinions on someone. But the searcher reserves 
judgment and makes no decision sight unseen. 


Probably before even the meeting with the someone — 
certainly long before there is any question of involvement— 
the searcher does some careful looking up of records. (By 
way of parenthesis... the daily papers carried the picture 
of two important Hollywoodenheads who married twenty- 
four hours after they had met, for the first time, in a 
Chicago steak house.) The wise searcher prefers to meet 
his prospect first in the cold black and white of a factual 
record. He gets opinions from the prospect’s friends and 
enemies, his long-standing associates and casual acquaint- 
ances. If the prospect is not at the time employed, the 
searcher looks into the factors that may have left him (in 
the language of the theater) at liberty. 


Then of cold and objective choice he arranges to meet the 
possible partner. Usually he gives the prospect no inkling 
of the real purpose of the meeting. He wants a chance first 
to appraise the person face to face. If the meeting can be 
made to seem accidental, so much the better. He prefers 
not to be subjected to a concentrated dose of pene or a 
carefully rehearsed act. 


The searcher looks the prospect over objectively. If the 
man has no appeal for him, if indeed he experiences a 
prompt revulsion and antipathy, he does not necessarily 
drop him cold. In fact he distrusts this first dislike. Maybe 
there is something wrong with himself. Maybe there are 
in the man deeper qualities that he has missed. Certainly 
he is not going to reject a possibly profitable association 
just because he has experienced a nervous or an unfavor- 
able emotional reaction. 


He distrusts first appearances anyhow. There are, he 
well knows, people who put all their goods in the show 
window the first time—and back in the shop there is noth- 
ing to see. There are people who have a magnificent line 
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for a first meeting and nothing left after they have 
exhausted the line. 


Should he be fairly swept off his feet by the first meet- 
ing, he picks himself up slowly, carefully dusts himself off, 
goes away in something like flight, and sits down in a corner 
to do some thinking and doubting. Perhaps the fellow is 
too fascinating for his own good—or the good of anyone 
who might be associated with him; he might well turn out 
to be a smoothy, all surface polish and veneer. The searcher 
knows that anyone can make an accidental knockout. 


A single appearance can be glamorous. In the old days 
of the Major Bowes’ amateur hour people wowed an 
audience once... with a bit of skill learned by years of 
practice and exhausted in five minutes of presentation. 
After they had done their brief act, they had nothing left 
to hold an audience. Few of these people ever did well in 
the professional entertainment world. 


So the searcher regards his new acquaintance specula- 
tively. Is this a one-appearance man? Has he any more 
than what he shows in the first appearance? He determines 
to find out how well the man wears, how much of the glitter 
is reflection from a flat surface, whether he is really three 
dimensional or just a highly varnished facade. It isn’t the 
first or the second interview that matters; it’s how the 
prospect will impress the searcher on the fiftieth or the 
hundredth meeting that matters. 


In all this he is really interested in two factors: a man 
and a professional. What sort of person is he? What kind 
of partner would he be for the specialized project the 
searcher is planning? 


As a man this partner would have to be acceptable to 
the patrons and clients that the searcher hopes to attract. 
As a professional man he must know his job, have skill and 
know-how. To his work he brings his own personal charac- 
ter and characteristics. To the united project he must bring 
experience, a good reputation—earned on his last job—and 
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his skill as a workman, a craftsman, a member of a learned 
profession. 


In all these considerations emotion has taken a very 
secondary place. Emotion is almost the last factor to be 
consulted. The fact that the prospective partner is a de- 
lightful storyteller, that he is highly personable (an excel- 
lent profile and a fine wardrobe), that he has a reputation 
as a hail-fellow-well-met that charms on first sight—these 
may be important in certain lines of work... but they 
might prove to be a cloud over the man’s real character, 
red herrings across the trail of a loafer, a cheat, a generally 
smooth proposition, an inevitable misfit. 


It will happen in business and in_the professional world 
that partners are chosen from the family or from among 
personal favorites. Uncles can throw into a firm their 
favorite nephew or the young man who taught them how 
to putt at the Exmore Club. Older men in their gullible 
second childhood may partner off with glib crooks who 
take the established business for a ride and the poor old 
fools to the cleaners. Relatives can settle down on an out- 
standingly successful firm and prove to be moths and rats. 
But sound and thoughtful men by-pass and side-step such 
choices. 


I should certainly not be pounding the obvious—as I have 
been in these last few pages—if it were not that I want to 
point one glaring contrast: The choice of a partner in busi- 
ness is cold, reasonable, and clearly thought through; the 
choice of a partner in marriage is often decided by a flirta- 
tious wink, an evening over cocktails, the way he wears a 
tux and she wears a swim suit, and the quick rush of emo- 
tion to the heart and of blood to the head. 


We pick with rational weights and measures a law 
partner or a doctor to occupy the office in our suite, an 
associate for our engineering firm, the manager for our 
small-town branch, or a partner for a bridge tournament or 
the match doubles. We want the right person, the person 
who fits into our plans. 
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We pick a marriage partner for the enrichment of our life 
and the life of the world—by the color of the eyes ...a cute 
way she has of lisping the letter s...a smooth line... sur- 
face qualities that disappear with a little extra weight, a 
few more birthdays, an auto accident, or the acid condition 
that has already developed in the secret soul. 


Physical attractions may be dreadfully, frighteningly 
misleading about the character of the person. A shrewd 
man who finds himself very much attracted physically to 
a prospective partner often shies away from the person. 
A nice friend perhaps... but a poor person with whom to 
enter a business relationship. Maybe a good drinking com- 
panion ... but a decidedly untrustworthy partner. 


Girls have failed to get secretarial jobs in important and 
somewhat conservative if highly desirable firms simply be- 
cause the personnel director thought they were too attrac- 
tive and would imperil the concentration necessary in the 
office. : 


“Sorry,” he says, regretfully, surely not blind to obvious 
and blossoming charms. “I’m afraid we haven’t a spot here 
for you. Frankly it is a sort of compliment in reverse; you 
have too much charm; you are a little too beautiful, too 
much like someone out of the front line of the chorus. You 
see, as a secretary you might be very distracting. You 
would take our minds off our work. Pretty girls, notably 
pretty girls, have a way of upsetting offices. They become 
trouble centers. You can find plenty of jobs elsewhere. We 
are not looking for raving beauties like you.” 


The usual personnel director would not talk so openly. 
He would give the girl a dozen specious reasons for not 
hiring her. But a smart as well as a beautiful girl would 
get the point anyhow. Successful companies try to keep 
their business operations and their social lives in water- 
tight compartments. Too much glamour gets in the way of 
efficiency. Too great physical attractiveness may prove the 
bomb that will blow up a once smoothly running organiza- 
tion. 
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Marriage is a partnership of adults for the enrichment of 
life. 

In my repeated descriptive definition kindly spear the 
word partnership. We must never forget that factor. Hus- 
bands and wives are partners in the most important busi- 
ness in the world. Their partnership must enrich their life 
together. Their individual lives are welded in this united 
life, this intimate partnership. They are no longer a corpo- 
ration soli, single individuals working alone; they are two 
members joined in a vital enterprise. The happiness of each 
depends in great measure upon the character and abilities 
of the other. 


What is each partner bringing to the new, united work? 

Underneath the emotional appeal and the surface appear- 
ances just what sort of person is that prospective partner 
in marriage? 

What dispositional factors are present in him or in her? 


What characteristics will manifest themselves in him or 
in her with the progress of the years? 


How well fitted is he or she to make an important contri- 
bution to the partnership of marriage? 

They have to give each other a great deal. Each has to 
bring to the partnership an endowment and a developed 
character worthy to be shared. 


Each must enrich life for the other. 


From the moment of their wedding there is a joint enter- 
prise for the ennobling and elevating and enlarging of life. 

Are they ready for this work? Would they ever be ready 
for it? 

There is a whole catalogue of questions to be asked of a 
prospective partner in marriage, a whole list of qualifica- 
tions that should in justice to each, to both, and to the 
marriage itself be asked. 

How rich is each in physical, mental, spiritual, and social 
endowments? 
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Has each the temperament and character that will not- 
ably enrich the other’s life and personal development? 


What can each contribute to make their home a charm- 
ing and peaceful place? 


What does each know about homemaking? 


What is the attitude of each toward children? Will the 
children that they bring into the world live to thank them 
for what they gave in the way of physical and spiritual 
qualities ? 


It is amazing and alarming that customs and laws make 
it possible for a pair of strangers to rush into life’s most 
important partnership. They spend their courtship, not in 
an effort to discover the essential facts about each other, 
but in a sort of foggy love-making that serves only to 
bemuse and intoxicate them. 


During the war days we who love young people worried 
ourselves sick over the rushed war marriages. These pre- 
cipitous courtships and dive-off-the-cliff marriages became 
the fever and the fashion. The popular magazines were 
full of them; the film plots played them up as romantic 
ideals. 


The lad in uniform met the glamour girl in the Hollywood 
canteen ...on the train... under the clock at the Astor. A 
gay sequence of dancing and laughter, a ride with the milk- 
man, and scrambled eggs in a roadside diner lighted their 
love. He, it seems, was to leave on the afternoon boat; she 
was returning to her job as third girl from the left in the 
chorus of “No Brains.’ But in that day together there 
was plenty of time to fall in love, to decide that they were 
made for each other, to rush through a wooing—and to wed. 


Often it was the boy who asked the vital, “Will you 
marry me?” But rather surprisingly in those war films and 
stories she was often the one who proposed. Perhaps the 
writers gave men more credit for sense than they gave 
women, for usually the boy hesitated and had a brief glim- 
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mer of common sense. Of the two he seemed more likely 
to regard marriage as the serious partnership it is. With 
her there was no scintilla of caution. 


“Darling,” she cried, as the last reel led to the inevitable 
justice of the peace, “what more could we know about each 
other in a thousand years? We were made for each other. 
What else is there to know?” 


To that question any sensible person might take time to 
make several hundred persuasive answers. But the lad in 
the story melts, the story itself melts, the film melts, and 
they melt into the bright sunset of another dawn. (Note to 
copyreader: Please do not correct that statement; the 
sentence is no more muddled than the plot and the brains of 
the two poor little misled kids.) 


The fact that the lights flash on at the end of the film 
makes it impossible to check up on the sequence to the 
celluloid romance. If so many films these days are quickies, 
the romances they present are leaps into the unknown. 
Those awful war marriages began with separations that 
gave the youngsters no opportunity to know, to adjust, to 
discover, to supplement. They knew so little about each 
other that after the separation that immediately followed 
their slapdash marriage they would need, if they met again 
in broad daylight, a letter of introduction. 


This I do know: Thousands and thousands and still more 
thousands of those hurricane war marriages were dashed 
on the rocks. The marriages were entered into with less 
thought than is given to the choosing of a gin-rummy part- 
ner during a transcontinental trip. They knew less about 
their partners than they knew about the postman who 
delivered their mail. 


They felt a romantic urge toward someone who was prac- 
tically a stranger—and zippo! this was the eternal flame, 
and in its light they married and hoped to live happily 
forever after. 
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But that is not the way that we have seen these mar- 
riages—and the thousands of similar marriages entered into 
in peace time—working out. These young people are so 
hoodwinked by passion that they see nothing but their 
knight in armor ...their Princess Cinderella. But knights 
are dated, and armor is most uncomfortable, and the most 
characteristic thing about many a Cinderella is her cranial 
similarity to a pumpkin. 


I recall what a Naval friend told me about the slow 
assembling of a submarine crew. The officers of that dan- 
gerous lethal branch of the service know what difficulties 
will surround the crew of a sub. The men will have to live 
together for weeks in surroundings as close and as crowded 
as those of a modern efficiency apartment—to use an ex- 
treme comparison. They will eat together, share the same 
quarters, listen to one anothers’ boasting, jokes, wisecrack- 
ing, grousing, and all the endlessly dull and repetitious talk 
of the human animal. Sudden flares of temper could in 
conditions like these be more dangerous than a depth bomb 
dropped on their backs. A moody man...a selfish fellow 
...@ man with bad habits...a man with a dangerous 
psychic tic might jeopardize the morale and hence the fight- 
ing qualities, abilities, potentialities of the entire crew. 


The officers do not pick a submarine crew by putting up 
a call for volunteers. They carefully screen out thousands 
of prospects. They pick the more steady, reliable, generous, 
cheerful fellows, the chaps with the gift of getting along 
with others, with good dispositions, optimistic attitudes. 


But even this is not enough. The men who are chosen 
are put together to live for several months in quarters that 
closely simulate the cramped, confining hold of a sub. Here 
they have to live together, eat together, play together under 
conditions—save for submerging—that are identical with 
those found on a cruising underseas ship. 


During these months the officers observe the men. How 
will this group get along together? Who stands up under 
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the tests? Who remains friendly? Who gets on the others’ 
nerves? 


Needless to say, many flunk the test. They are weeded 
out and sent back to the normal service. Those who can 
be pleasant even when they are jammed together, who can 
take a joke and not become riled, whose dispositions stand 
up under the stress and strain of elbows and ancient jokes, 
who continue to like the men they live with shoulder over- 
lapping shoulder—these are finally accepted. 


The Navy is serious about winning a war. To gather a 
good fighting team, they examine men with microscopic 
care. They know that it takes months to prove a character, 
and the men are well aware what the tests mean and why 
they are being subjected to them. 


And even a man who went through all this dashed ashore 
and married the first girl who winked at him or danced him 
to the nearest bar. He wanted to know all about the com- 
rade who would share his confinement in a submarine. Yet 
he married a girl about whose capacity for comradeship in 
an apartment he knew absolutely nothing. 


It all comes back to the sentence that I shall keep repeat- 
ing until I have dinned it into at least my own conscious- 
ness: Marriage is a partnership....That says most of what 
the parties to the contract ought to remember. Yet what 
that says is one of the most neglected facts in marriage 
today. 

Modern marriage is simply the culmination of a whirlwind 
of romance. And how much can you come to know, hear, 
learn, observe coolly and deliberately during a whirlwind? 


In the eyes of too, too many, marriage is almost an anti- 
climax to the thrill of courtship. It is the drab aftermath of 
a glamorous wooing and a waning honeymoon. 


The matter is so formula-ized that there was a Broadway 
play and later a movie based on the title ‘Boy Meets Girl.” 
Boy meets girl; boy is instantly bowled over by girl (flat 
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on one’s back is a poor position for seeing things in right 
perspective) ; boy dances with gir] (and in that literal whirl 
he learns all he ever really knows about her) ; boy discovers 
that she has the most beautiful hair that ever was a combi- 
nation of the right hair rinse and the dim light of a dance 
hall; girl knows enough in that he dances divinely. 


They are in love! Ah they are in love! 


What of the disposition of each? What lies back of that 
fair feminine facade? How long do their friendships last? 
What is their deeper conviction about children—or have 
they any convictions? How much character have they—or 
are they characters without character? Are they popular 
with their brothers and sisters? For that matter have they 
brothers and sisters? Would his parents call him a good 
son? Do her parents regard her as a devoted daughter? 
What is his income? What is his ability to earn an income? 
What does she know about food—beyond a can opener and 
a frying pan? How long before they will have exhausted all 
he knows? How long before she has exhausted what she 
doesn’t know? How wide is the gamut of their emotions? 
Does his boss think him one of the men who will get ahead? 
Would he fire him if the union let him? Does the firm she 
works for pray for the day of her marriage—or will there 
be regrets in the office when she leaves? Which of them 
cares how much for which? 


They brush everything aside, and you can almost hear a 
chorus singing to a lilting dance: 


Romance, romance, tra la, romance. 
For she is pretty, and he can dance. 
Let’s give the facts a kick in the pants! 
Romance, romance, yippee! romance. 
I have deliberately made it sound a little silly—but not 
nearly so silly, let me say, regretfully, as a thousand ro- 


mantic marriages that take place every year, a thousand 
thousand partnerships formed by total strangers who never 
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got below the surface of face and figure, of the smooth line 
of chatter and the common taste for some big-name band. 


Why this carelessness only where marriage is concerned? 


A lawyer patiently looks over a hundred lawyers before 
he picks one as his partner. A group of physicians get 
every possible piece of data on a doctor who wants to take 
that vacant office in their suite. The big business firm 
examines the record of the prospective executive from his 
school days to his last job before it adds him to the staff. 
The tennis champion watches a hundred players before he 
teams up with any of them. The big leagues scout the 
diamonds of the nation to get a new third baseman.... 


...and boys and girls, young—whatever their apparent 
physical age—allow themselves to be swept into the solemn, 
sacred, make-or-break partnership that is marriage. 


Surely no one could call this the action of an adult. 


A thousand youthful voices rise to pelt anyone who writes 
as I am writing. ‘“‘Love is different,” they protest. ‘Marriage 
is not like other partnerships. You have no right to expect 
us to be as cold-blooded as a lawyer is toward another 
lawyer or a business executive toward the man whom he 
sees in terms of profits. This is love. This is romance. This 
is a partner for a honeymoon.” 


Yes... love is different. Marriage is not like other part- 
nerships. It is much more vital, important, and designedly 
durable. 


Love is supposed to last ...and marriage is for life. One 
can swiftly shed a law partner who turns out to be unsatis- 
factory. The doctor may find himself booted out of the 
suite. The business firm can cancel or buy up an unexpired 
contract. The tennis champion can break his racket over 
his partner’s head and get himself a new one—racket and 
partner. 


But you can’t do that sort of thing in marriage without 
wrecking lives and endangering the human race. You don’t 
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walk out of marriage through a revolving door or drop 
your matrimonial partner down the fire escape.... You 
don’t shed a wife or a husband as you do a left fielder or a 
goalee—not, that is, without marking human souls, not 
without terrible loss to the children, not without a setback 
to the human race and a serious offense against God. 


Almost any other sort of partner holds a temporary job. 
A partner in marriage has a lifelong and essential assign- 
ment. 


The wise young man and woman remember this. They 
remember too the unique and sacred character of this mar- 
riage partnership. They give it, not less, but more common 
sense and planning than they give less dignified and less 
vital partnerships. So they give to the selecting of their 
partner in marriage thought, prayer, calm reason, and a 
study that goes deep down and discovers the true character 
of the person he or she means to marry. 


Wisely they invite the wisdom of Mary, Mother of God, 
and try to see with the calm, all-seeing eye of God Himself. 


They can never quite see as God sees. But for the sake of 
their own happiness they can try. 
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Enrichment of Personal Lives 


Gince the start of this book 
we have been talking about the enrichment of life; we 
have described marriage as a partnership for this end. But 
we have not yet explained just what the phrase means. 
How is life enriched? How do partners in marriage enrich 
(or sadly fail to enrich) each other’s lives? From the stage 
weddings and the marriages in fiction we have become 
accustomed to the Protestant marriage formula, which 
states a fact taken for granted by the Catholic ritual: 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” Does a husband 
when he enriches his wife in this fashion impoverish him- 
self? It could have a sort of what’s-yours-is-mine-and- 
what’s-mine-is-my-own interpretation, as the ironic folk ex- 
pression puts it. 


Or is marriage a miraculous example of the fulfillment of 
Christ’s promise, ‘Give and it shall be given unto you’? If 
so, it is a guaranteed investment by which to the extent of 
the generosity of husband toward wife and wife toward 
husband each is generously blessed with gifts in return. 


When the theologians discuss marriage, they say that it 
has a primary and a secondary purpose. The primary pur- 
pose is the creation and education of children. This clearly 
is an enrichment of life. Indeed it is so clearly an enrich- 
ment that even supposedly intelligent people can pause at 
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the fulfillment of that first purpose as if satisfied with their 
full duty: ‘‘We shall enrich the world with new life; this is 
enough to expect of any successful marriage.”’ 


The theologians insist however on the importance of the 
secondary purpose of marriage—the love and consolation 
that husband and wife give each other. This may be sec- 
ondary in absolute importance. By this I mean that mar- 
riage is intended first to replenish the life of the human 
race. In no other way, either by God’s plan or by man’s 
sometimes deliberate, sometimes crass and selfish experi- 
menting, can the life of mankind be safely, beautifully, 
and with dignity replenished and developed to complete 
maturity. 


Yet it would be totally unfair to talk down or neglect the 
importance of the second purpose of marriage. In point of 
time the second purpose comes first. A young man and a 
young woman dream of personal enrichment by the love 
they feel for each other usually quite some time before 
they begin to think (except indirectly and as an ultimate 
goal) of their future children. Once they marry, they have 
at least nine months during which they will be alone to- 
gether, during which no children will arrive to enrich the 
human race or complement the lives of the couple. Gilbert 
said it beautifully in “Iolanthe”’: “All in all to one another, 
I to thee and thou to me.” 


Nor with the arrival of that third life was the enrichment 
of each other’s lives meant to stop. It does not stop in any 
well-ordered marriage; it is not even briefly interrupted. 
The husband continues to know a richer personal develop- 
ment because of his wife who, formerly just a wife, now 
gives him a share of her freshly awakened maternal gener- 
osity. The wife may well be enriched because of a new 
generosity that comes to her husband with his fatherhood. 


If in the event that the children are long delayed or they 
do not come at all, the husband and wife still love one 
another in a manner to carry on the noble purpose of mar- 
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riage, the enrichment of each other’s lives. Because of their 
marriage each fills out and completes the other’s personality 
and character, and together they make gracious and charm- 
ing the backgrounds of life. They fulfill each other by love 
and sympathy, by complementary characteristics and vir- 
tues, by the emotions they awaken in each other and the 
experiences they share together, by joys and fears, dreams 
and accomplishments, failures and successes. 


Few people would marry if marriage brought only the 
duty to enrich the life of the race through the creation and 
education of children. Normally they marry because they 
dream of a richer, fuller, in every sense lovelier life that 
they will give to each other. 


The man knows that her beauty—or what he regards as 
her beauty—will on his constant horizon enrich him as 
could no masterpiece of painting on the wall of his room. 
She knows that his service of her, knightly and unselfish, 
lighthearted and generous, will make her own life richer 
and happier. They unite in marriage. In most cases the 
secondary purpose, their mutual love and consolation, is 
very immediate and vivid; the primary purpose, their ulti- 
mate bringing of children into the world, is on the day of 
their marriage almost remote. 


Alas for human instability! Through fickleness a couple 
can lose sight of this noble purpose that drew them together 
and the high dreams they held for life lived together. They 
can become a drag, a nag, a bore, a silent boarder in the 
house, a reluctant paymaster, a noisy complainer. If they 
fail to enrich each other’s lives, the coming of children into 
their life is not so likely to put a polish on their bedraggled 
love, to brighten once more their determination to enrich 
each other, or to rekindle light in their hearts, eyes, and 
tired, disillusioned, bored, and selfish souls. 

“It is not good for man to be alone,” said God, in His 
divine council. He had looked down upon the solitary Adam 
and recognized his need. If I may be allowed a flight of 
imagination... probably Adam was not as yet too keenly 
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aware that he had this need. He may still have been busy 
exploring Eden. He might be forever finding new varieties 
among the animals. He had not yet sampled all the fruits 
or plucked and sniffed the many varieties of flowers. Per- 
haps new paths through forests rich as jungles and trim 
as parks challenged the curiosity of this pioneer explorer. 


He was probably making the world’s first collections of 
flowers and ferns, of butterflies and scaribs. He was still 
knowing the thrill of new tastes, discovering for himself 
new ways to prepare meals from the tantalizing variety of 
fruits, vegetables, and grains. (I rather doubt that in Para- 
dise, Adam roasted beef, slipped the bright chalices of 
petunias over the shanks of lamb chops, or fried chicken 
in deep fat.) 


He had not as yet really tasted loneliness, but God knew 
that it was waiting for him. So He cried, “It is not good for 
man to be alone.” In His prophetic wisdom He foresaw that 
the presence of Eve would enrich life even in Paradise. So 
He made Eve from the side of Adam and gave her into the 
protection of Adam’s arms. 


For a time everything worked out beautifully. The flowers 
took on a new symbolism when Adam could offer them in 
visible sign of his love for God’s daughter and his wife. He 
wove them into garlands for her shoulders and with them 
crowned her hair. A meal shared in honeymoon fashion was 
a quite different thing from his eating the grapes as he 
walked along his solitary road or his sampling the peaches 
under the silently curious eyes of the dog who may have 
been his first companion. Did he, as Eve sat as hostess of 
their paradisial meals, wonder how he had got along before? 
without her? with no one sitting opposite him? 


Manlike he probably got a great thrill out of showing 
Eden to “the little woman.” She may have smiled, im- 
mensely wise, when he led her possessively down paths he 
had discovered all by himself, or pointed out particularly 
beautiful pools and singularly magnificent trees, or from 
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the top of a green knoll swept his hand out over a poetically 
splendid vista. 


“He acts as if he created it,” she may have thought, deep 
inside herself, and then probably praised him as if he really 
had created it. 


The simple care of Eden, the thinning out of too lush 
flower beds, the easy gathering of fruits and grain, the 
naming of an animal or an insect overlooked in the first 
directory of Paradise—these must now have been lighter, 
gayer experiences. Adam was not doing these things alone. 
The presence of Eve at his side probably framed the vista, 
gave purpose to the flowers, added taste and savor to the 
food, made his work proud achievements, turned the song 
of his life into a duet, a lovely melody that could at last 
be played to full and resonant accompaniment. 


They were not two individuals, Adam and Eve. They 
were Adam and Eve in the rich unity of their love. They 
were echoes to each other’s words, antiphons doubling the 
graciousness of speech, comrades whose hands together 
made possible work beyond the strength of one alone. Their 
laughter and gaiety must have challenged them to noble 
stirrings; their kiss must have been reward for work well 
done. 


Even after they had betrayed each other and lost the 
beautiful setting of their peaceful days, God did not strike 
down in death the woman who had misled His eldest human 
son. It was still not good for man to be alone. Adam and Eve 
left Paradise hand in hand. Their new life of struggle with 
the earth and themselves, with the now hostile animals 
and the rocky fields and treacherous skies they began in 
each other’s company and with their love for each other 
still strong. They could face their life of exile, for they 
had their united faith in God, the hope they shared in the 
Redeemer to be born of their seed, and the God-assigned 
tasks they must accomplish in common. 


They would be together in limbo for the long milleniums. 
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It is interesting to recall that, whether the honeymoon 
in Eden was short or long, Adam and Eve did not have 
their first-born until after they had sinned and been 
expelled from Eden. They achieved the greatest enrichment 
of their lives during a period when they were fulfilling the 
so-called secondary purpose of marriage. They made each 
other gay and glad and filled each other’s lives with joy 
and poured riches into each other’s souls before God sent 
them the new element in their marriage that was their 
first-born son. 


Let’s go back to an analysis of what we mean by the 
enrichment of life. 


Every once in a while a news story carries the account 
of some wretched child’s having been left by accident or 
the cruelty of abnormal parents totally alone from infancy 
onward. The report relates how like some solitary Romulus 
or Remus he is left to the suckling of wolves. Sometimes 
the story is proved a gigantic hoax, like that of the antelope 
boy (it recurs regularly) photographed as the ward of 
animal herds. 

The grimmer and probably more likely story tells of a 
child found chained in a dark room by parents or horrible 
elders who shove his food to him through bars, allow no 
sound of human voice to reach him, and cut him off from 
all association with his fellow humans. 

We know only too well that the end product of this iso- 
lation from human companionship is no noble Tarzan. 
Tarzan is incredible less for his amazing strength and 
ability to speak to animals, who have no sign of intelligible 
speech, than for his magnificent character and endowments. 
His novelist creator and the cartoon propagators tax our 
credulity to the cracking point when they present their ape 
man as a combination of the strength and craft of the 
beasts and the highly developed intelligence of human 
nature at its best. 

We cannot possibly accept that. Educated by apes and 
lions, Tarzan might have developed their brute strength 
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and cunning. (Ten to one they would have slain him in his 
helpless days.) Without constant association with human 
beings and constant training by them he would never be 
remotely near the standards of the normal man. 


More terribly true to the facts is the slobbering mute 
uttering animal sounds and crawling about the cage of his 
cruel imprisonment while the authorities are out searching 
for his horrible guardians. In the solitary darkness his body 
may have developed to some degree of physical strength; 
his mind is inevitably stunted, his actions are brutish, his 
mouth opens in wordless cries, his hands are clumsy paws, 
and in all likelihood he is moving about on all fours. 


Human beings need other human beings for every enrich- 
ment of their lives. Man learns from man. He rises on 
the shoulders of his fellows. He depends in almost embar- 
rassing fashion upon parents, teachers, associates, friends. 


God almost always acts through what we know as sec- 
ondary causes. He made Adam and Eve directly, Himself 
the sole and primary cause. 


He makes all other human beings through their parents, 
using the mother and the father, who of themselves are 
incapable of creating human lives, as cocreators with Him, 
the visible if secondary causes of the new life. God acts 
through the husband and the wife to bring the child into 
the world. 


Similarly while God directly gave to Adam wisdom and 
what we call infused knowledge, all other children have to 
be taught by their parents and teachers. God placed Adam 
and Eve in the garden He had built for their delight. Now 
he expects men and women to build the houses and plant 
the gardens and till the farms that provide safety and 
comfort and sustenance for the children of God and men. 

Even divine life, the wonderful gift of grace, comes 
through secondary causes: The water of baptism is poured 
by the hands of a priest; forgiveness of sins is obtained 
through absolution by a confessor. 
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God gives all that is necessary for the enrichment of His 
sons and daughters. He gives what is necessary for the 
strength and development of the body, for the training and 
developing of the mind, for the life and endowment of the 
soul. But whether it is a sandwich or a sacrament, the 
baptismal dress of lace or the lovely robe of sanctifying 
grace, God makes clear His plan—that all these things come 
to us from our fellow men each of whom acts as God’s 
representative. Human life is enriched by human beings. 
God so wills it, and so it must be. 


The story of a normal human life could be read in the 
constant enrichment that comes to a man as a result of his 
living with others. Rare souls have gone straight to God 
and taken much of their enrichment directly from His 
hands, as have Anthony, Mary of Egypt, Theresa, John of 
the Cross. Yet even these depended constantly upon other 
human beings. Even priests and religious, who give up the 
right to marriage in order to dedicate their first and fullest 
love to God and to find Jesus Christ in His spiritual and 
Eucharistic presence, as a rule live in communities or parish 
houses where they are seldom alone. 


The wise rule of the Church obliges most contemplatives, 
men and women vowed to spend their lives looking upon 
God and talking with Him, to give an hour or two a day to 
conversation with their fellow religious in what is called 
common recreation. In God’s arrangement He does not fill 
completely the lives of even the greatest saints that ever 
flew—like John the Divine—like eagles up to the sun of 
justice. 

For practically all mankind life could be considered in 
terms of the enrichment that comes to each of us from 
the rest of us. The fortunate members of the race spend 
their early years with wise, holy, experienced, kindly but 
justly strict parents who skillfully enrich the formative 
years of their children. Such parents give their children 
the warm, embracing love that shapes life’s beginnings to 
a healthy image of the future. They pass on to their chil- 
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dren correct speech, the right turns of expression, varieties 
of interest, depths of experience, nobility of tastes, whole- 
someness and breadth of thought. 


Busy modern parents call on teachers who have by pro- 
fession filled their own minds with the riches of the race’s 
accumulated labors and literatures. The often reluctant 
children are forced, sometimes against their will, to grow 
rich in poetry and science, in great books and great experi- 
ments, in the explanations of life that come from religion, 
philosophy, the writings of outstanding thinkers, the dis- 
coveries of the world’s pioneering geniuses. 


Doctors spend lifetimes on the experiments that will 
safeguard human life. They experiment with diets that will 
mean more lively bodies and exercises that will produce 
stronger hands and more supple muscles. They struggle 
against human decay and search for the means that will 
make us see more and longer and hear more accurately and 
throughout old age and keep the use of our brains until 
our very last gasp. 


Humanitarians study good environment as against bad 
environment, precisely as agronomists study good crop soil 
as against bad, vitiated, deadly soil. 


We read and write poetry in the hope that we will en- 
noble our emotions. We hear great music and witness great 
drama to purge our passions and awake in ourselves spon- 
taneous joy and terror. We train feet to dance, to move 
securely down a garden walk or over a basketball floor or 
across a jammed thoroughfare. We take the potentially 
miraculous but limp and clutching baby hand and guide and 
train it to usefulness and achievement. 


That person is lucky if his associates continuously add 
to his store of physical and spiritual riches, if their sports 
are clean and make him stronger and more honorable, if 
their minds are alert and well stocked and their speech 
trained to the accurate and stimulating communication of 
thought, if their souls are rich in virtue and not focal points 
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of vicious contagion. The time he spends in their company 
is an enriching experience. 


We read history to make our own the high adventuring 
and lofty ideals of the heroes of our race. We read great 
literature to feel within our own souls the emotions that 
work in the great writer and to follow the experiences that 
he contrived for the development of his characters. Since 
our own lives are limited, we go to the deathless authors of 
books that carry us into new lands and across unknown 
seas, that lead us along with the characters through steep 
climbs and dizzying falls: We know wealth and poverty, the 
horror of evil and the inspiration of good, strange people 
and exciting circumstances that in all likelihood we will not 
meet in our lifetime. 


Christian parents try to enrich the souls of their sons 
and daughters with God’s full flowing and transforming life. 
The child is carried to baptism so that to his mortal life 
will be added the life of the Trinity. The child’s mind is 
given the ennobling truths of Revelation—God’s Father- 
hood, the Incarnation of God in our flesh, salvation that 
came to us through the Son of Mary, the glorious destiny 
of the faithful child of God, the blighting and stunting 
effect of sin, the heights that man and woman can scale if 
they fashion themselves on the pattern of Jesus Christ. 


These parents see to it that in Holy Communion the 
Savior can come to enrich the now morally-conscious char- 
acter with His companionship and physical presence. They 
know that adolescence can meet its problems better when 
it is supported by the indwelling Spirit of God, given in 
confirmation. 

We speak of a person as being rich in experience. We 
say, “He has a well-stocked mind” or “She is a richly en- 
dowed woman.” We come to know that companionship 
with such and such a person is an awakening adventure. 
We honor Shakespeare and Beethoven, Michelangelo and 
Raphael because these great creative artists were able to 
preserve their dreams and emotions and the tremendous 
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aspirations of their souls in enduring masterpieces that 
have enriched the whole world. 


We enjoy travel because the sight of new lands and 
strange people and unaccustomed manners and ways of life 
make richer our own experience. We listen gladly to the 
returned traveler, to the explorer, to the woman of culture, 
to the scientist who tells us the secrets of his laboratory, 
to the businessman who has added to the comfort and 
wealth of the world. Each of them gives a richness to 
our lives. 


In all this I feel that we are stressing the obvious. Yet 
it is almost always the obvious that we forget when we 
are picking our partner in marriage. We grow confused 
and are hoodwinked by the rush of blood to the heart, which 
is romantic passion, and forget that passion passes and the 
true riches of character and personality remain. We can- 
not live on excitement. We cannot long exist on a diet of 
thrills. From the moment of marriage the couple depend 
for all this richness of life largely upon each other. 


We are clearly aware how a companion can enrich our 
lives or strip them bare. Be good enough to note that we 
have not wasted. words on the way that life is stripped— 
how by the wrong human association human lives are 
stunted, corrupted, thwarted, impoverished, warped, de- 
stroyed. We don’t have to say, ‘“Here’s what a poor cook 
does to your digestion and hence to your health... here’s 
what a poor teacher does to your education ...a poor exec- 
utor to your inheritance...a filthy writer to your imagi- 
nation ...a thief to your pocketbook ...a vicious associate 
to your morals.... This is what constant association with 
a liar can do to your sense of truth...what a decorator 
with bad taste can do to the home you live in... what a 
vulgar associate can do to your ideals and values...a 
murderer to your life.” 


The wise don’t need these obvious pointings; the stupid 
pay little attention to them. 
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But here is a question of the choosing of a partner in 
marriage, a person who for the rest of his life or hers will 
be friend, intimate, giver of life, creator and sharer of emo- 
tion and thought, maker of home, companion in sports and 
the arts and meals, worshiper of the same God...a differ- 
ent god...or no God. 


I have often felt that the reason that so many people pick 
a terrible partner for life is, not because they don’t under- 
stand partners, but because they don’t understand life. They 
have a totally juvenile, adolescent outlook on life. For 
them marriage is the continuance of a dance, the projection 
of some game they have been playing, kisses protracted 
over a lifetime, a girl in an evening gown in his arms...or 
a boy in sports clothes in her arms...for the rest of their 
years. They see life through the fogs of romance—or they 
don’t bother to look at life at all. Everything is going to be 
fine ... no effort, no need for development. 


They have, let’s say, resisted education very successfully 
during the years they have spent reluctantly in school. 
School did not enrich them, so they see no reason why later 
life should enrich them. They go from school into work 
they don’t like. That does not enrich them either. They 
have never bothered to learn to think, to talk, to read, to 
listen to good music, to find pleasant and profitable com- 
panionship. Suddenly they come face to face with a girl— 
or a man—who appeals to their emotions. And with far less 
thought for the future than a pair of thrushes in the spring- 
time they say, “‘Let’s get married.” 


They know nothing of life and the ways to enrich life. 
They have no religion or a sterile, ugly, drab religion. They 
have no appreciations or tastes beyond the juke box and the 
_ prize ring. They regard the comics as great literature and 
fine art. They think of their job in life solely as a means 
of getting each week a pay check that they will spend—on 
gaudy clothes, the haircut of the minute, the slot machine, 
the races, enough beer or cheap whiskey to make the world 
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glow like the climax of a fireworks show, a place to sleep, 
fried food to eat. 


And these, who have this viewpoint, are not the poor, 
believe me. 


These are the thousands of people in America today who 
regard life in terms of country clubs or an evening at the 
movies, of the year’s best advertised car and the radio 
comedian of the minute, of their picture in Life and their 
name in Walter Winchel’s column, of money as the source 
of all satisfactions and happiness, of a job or position or 
profession or career as the springboard from which to jump 
into the social swim that most appeals to their tastes. 


After all if you talk of a partnership for the enrichment 
of life, you ought to find out whether you have any concept 
of what life is really like and what happens to a person 
during the course of a life that grows rich or constantly 
poorer, that tends to self-development or stagnation, that 
leads up to a high ideal or down to a comfortable gutter— 
and some gutters are fur-lined and have running hot and 
cold water ...and air conditioning. 


So to return to this partnership for life... 


A young man and a young woman reach the age at 
which the prospect of and the desire for marriage become 
a preoccupation. Or it is now at least a first considera- 
tion. They want to get married. They are thinking about 
marriage. 


Between the ages of sixteen and twenty a young man’s 
sexual urge is frequently fierce and demanding, and he may 
turn toward the prospect of marriage as the legitimate and 
honorable solution for his problems and his desires. He 
seeks a mate, either seriously (in countries where marriage 
is early) or in a sort of simulation of courtship (as in our 
land, where marriage is long postponed). 


This urge toward marriage is, we must never forget, from 
nature and nature’s God. The frequent fierceness and often 
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the lack of control that accompany the urge are—in the 
Catholic explanation of life—two of the consequences of 
original sin. The satisfaction of that desire was in God’s 
plan to be found in love and passion and comradeship 
inside marriage. God gave the urge; sin violently augmented 
the urge and threw off the controlling brake of the will; 
marriage was meant to dedicate and in a way consecrate 
the urge and make possible the fulfillment of it with splen- 
did consequences to the world. 


Marriage is not however a mere matter of passion satis- 
fied or the gratification under law of a bodily urge. If 
it were, the overwhelming majority of marriages would be 
happy. For within the normal marriage it is usually easy 
to find the satisfaction of the physical desire. The urge is 
not always too selective. Mere passion is not inclined to be 
too fastidious. The satisfaction of passion between normal 
people may be almost automatic. So if the satisfaction of 
the urge were the secret of marriage, marriage would be 
a simple and successful thing. 


In what I have to say, I shall sound almost crude and 
brutal. Yet modern students of human nature, as we shall 
see more fully later on in this book, are convinced that the 
physical aspects of love can in many cases be aroused and 
satisfied by almost any one of a thousand possible lovers. 
Many a quite decent woman can be attracted to a decent, 
clean, not too shabbily dressed man. She may merely like 
the affection of course. A decent man may be attracted by 
a personable, moderately neat, fairly well-dressed woman. 
But precisely who that person will be is determined by a 
thousand circumstances of indefinite variation. The chance 
or providence that threw these two people together may 
give opportunity for the urge and the desire that would 
have been aroused in any of a hundred thousand other sets 
of circumstances. 


The attraction of a man for a woman is relatively easy. 
It differs of course with different people. 
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The thousands of women who lose their hearts to a suc- 
cession of crooners indicate the facility with which modern 
women can fall in and out of love. 


Men will go to a cheap burlesque show and feel tre- 
mendous desire for women who, were they married to them, 
would make life totally miserable. Women, good women, 
are often surprised to find themselves attracted to men 
whose physical charm is their only charm and who as hus- 
bands would probably beat them or leave them for the first 
synthetic blonde that winked. 


Marriage is something very different. 


Marriage is a gate opening into a new kind of life. It is 
just the start of a binding partnership. It is the beginning 
of years of intimate association during which each will 
come to know all about the other and the tiniest defects 
repeated endlessly can demand a gorgeously saving sense 
of humor, deep virtue, a beautiful disposition, the miracles 
of God’s grace. 


Marriage is not the honeymoon. In point of time and in 
point of importance to the whole of life marriage is not the 
legitimate satisfaction of a strong natural desire and a 
passionate personal urge. Marriage is in itself a state of 
life, the most important natural state that God designed 
and humanity sanctioned. 


The wedding itself is a sort of transition. Suddenly the 
years of adolescence are finished; adulthood has begun, 
however well or badly prepared the pair may be to enter 
it. The gay bride and the laughing bridegroom, as they 
walk down the aisle among their smiling friends, are start- 
ing on a life-duration partnership for the enriching of each 
other and the enriching of the human race. 


For long years they will be more or less constantly in 
each other’s company; right now they can think of nothing 
else more incredibly attractive. They will eat together and 
go out together, choose a home and outfit it together, listen 
to music and read books or pick out their newspaper and 
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magazines together. They will share friends, work together, 
sleep together. They will listen to each other’s complaints 
and nervous excitements, see each other victims of head 
colds and swollen jaws that mound over abscessed molars, 
admire each other dressed for a party, and endure each 
other in old clothes and unkempt hair and a two-days beard. 
They will look to each other for consolation and find them- 
selves abstracted and unintentionally disinterested. They 
will know far more about each other than the most patient 
confessor or family lawyer will know about them. They will 
have time to study each other’s every facial blemish and 
scar of character, find virtues they had not dreamed of and 
vices they wished they had never discovered. They will 
know each other without make-up or camouflage, as only 
God has always known them. 


That’s a tough contract. 


A person needs a really wonderful partner in such an 
enterprise. 


More than that: A person ought to be a wonderful per- 
son before he asks someone to accept him for life or accepts 
through the distorting haze of romance the invitation to 
this lifetime partnership. 


Marriage is for life—in both senses of the word life. If 
then marriage is for the happiness and peace and enrichment 
of life, if it is to last as long as life itself, haphazard and 
slapdash marriages are little less than criminal. The efforts 
of careless elders who write or sing or coax or cajole 
thoughtless youngsters into marriage become serious 
offenses against the two whose lives begin with the mar- 
riage Vows. 


When a man or a woman marries, he or she chooses the 
partner, not as a honeymoon companion, a delightful lover, 
a gay cavalier, a jaunty and affectionate mistress, a play- 
fellow. The honeymoon will be but a small fraction of the 
life ahead. He chooses a partner for the rest of life, a com- 
rade in all that can make life beautiful or hideous, safe or 
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insecure, delightful or doleful, content or wretched, rich or 
poor, a growing development or a miserable withering in 
love’s death. 


As a person who has marriage in mind approaches the 
thought of choosing a person to be a life partner, two ques- 
tions should be asked and honestly answered. 


The first question seems selfish: ‘Will this person over a 
lifetime enrich my life?” 

The second question seems unselfish: ‘Am I the sort of 
person who will throughout a lifetime enrich this other 
person’s life?”’ 

The fact is that both questions are phases of the same 
question, different aspects of the same essential problem, 
related, interlocked. We have no right to ask enrichment of 
another if we in turn will not be able to enrich that other 
person. Since marriage is give and take, we cannot enrich 
unless we are being enriched, and we cannot be enriched 
unless we enrich. We should come to marriage determined 
to make fully beautiful the life of the person who honors 
us with partnership. And if we do, we have the absolute 
right to ask that in turn we be enriched by the one to whom 
we intend to give so much. 


The romantic side of marriage seems to consist in that 
urge toward this person rather than that one—or those. 


The realistic side of marriage is bound to set in after 
marriage, perhaps even the very day after marriage, or a 
month or six years after the couple have been living to- 
gether. The realism may settle upon them when each 
realizes that the other is making no effort to enrich life. 
He has gone slack; she has got inhumanly plump. He talks 
little, and she listens less. They no longer laugh easily, and 
they are uncomfortable in each other’s company. 


It’s a little late then to go back and say, ‘‘We should have 
been realistic before we married.” 


The time for realism is precisely the time when romance 
is riding high. The time to look sharply and see clearly is 
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the time when you have to squint through a golden haze in 
order to see.at all. Intoxicated with her charm, he should 
take a grip on himself and think about her cooking. In- 
fatuated with his brilliant line of chatter, she should stuff 
her ears and do some concentrating on why it is that he 
talks himself out of so many jobs. 


After you have bought the business, it is too late to find 
out whether there is any stock beyond what you saw in the 
show window. You’d better find out whether the check 
that that stranger so gracefully handed you is cashable 
before you let him ride away with your car. And you'd 
better investigate the equipment, character, disposition, and 
riches of your future partner before he or she becomes your 
partner—for life. 


With a deep pity which they surely would have resented, 
I watched from the corner of my eye two high schoolers at 
the table near us in the little restaurant. They had slouched 
in for a coke. He had pushed open the door and walked 
straight in, while she had trailed after him like a squaw in 
a primitive tribe—to find a chair for herself after he had 
slumped into his. They were early sixteen, I should guess. 
He was chewing gum with a vigorous snap as he ordered 
his Coke and then added, “She wants the same.” The 
Cokes came, and they sipped with great detachment of 
manner and a cultivated boredom. 

They were, by the signs, “going steady.” He was physi- 
cally mature and she was nubile. Yet they sat there like 
two dull, tired people of weary maturity. Then I noticed 
that they were holding hands under the table. After the 
appalling silence he made a brief, half articulate remark, 
and she answered in a monosyllable. He stirred restlessly 
in his chair but did not let go her hand. She looked at him 
speculatively from under mascaraed eyelids, and then she 
too looked away. 

I was with friends who had driven me home from a talk 
I’d just completed, old friends, good friends, with whom 
conversation is easy and silence pleasant and restful. Two 
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of them had been married a decade and a half, so that the 
tendrils of affection and understanding bound them in a 
gracious unity. The others were engaged and very excited 
about the wealth of interests they had found in each other. 
We all talked readily of the varied subjects that interested 
us... while near us sat the youthful two, silent, not through 
contentment, but because of their subjectlessness. They 
were bound by a misunderstood emotion back of which there 
were—two little children. Already they had exhausted each 
other’s meager wealth. They no longer had anything to say, 
so they sat and didn’t even try to say it. He was restless; 
she was bored. Yet they held on to each other by an emo- 
tion that the pulp magazines had probably sworn to them 
was love. 


“Let’s go,” he said, at long last. He left on the table 
exactly enough for the two Cokes. And they went out into 
the night together, taking with them their sad little emo- 
tional urge and their vast, yawning emptiness. Physically 
old enough for marriage, they were in character just infants 
and in resources hardly morons. They would probably fall 
out of love and into it with half a dozen others before they 
would finally be tricked into marriage with some unfortunate. 
But in the interval would they have accumulated any dowry 
to bring to their marriage? Would it be just another emo- 
tional urge back of which would be two echoing vacuums? 


I wanted to cry for them, to cry out protestingly to them, 
to cry to God for them. 


I feel so sure that now or later their marriage is doomed. 
Already bored with each other, they will have to spend a 
lifetime without anything worth the saying, without any 
depths to plumb or be plumbed, without a real meaning 
about life itself—much less about the enrichment of life. 


May I with all reverence and respect discuss with you 
a very different kind of marriage? 

Let’s go back and look at the marriage of Mary and 
Joseph in far-off Nazareth, which seems much closer to us 
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today, thank heaven, than Reno or our divorce-riddled 
southland. ; 


By all the rules of modern romance the marriage of Mary 
and Joseph would probably be rated a glamourless mar- 
riage. The modest little maid who called herself just a 
handmaid married the village carpenter. They were two 
members of a fallen royalty whose line had long known no 
thrones, no titles, and no prerequisites. They were obviously 
doomed to lead a life of middle-class economy. 


According to one long cherished tradition he was much 
older than she. His hands had grown calluses from his 
handling of the rough planks and crude tools of his trade. 
He had the silent air of one who has had to listen to many 
complaints and much haggling and accept the welching on 
debts from his patrons. He was unknown in his own land 
and by the traditions of history destined to a monotonous 
life, an unmarked grave, and swift oblivion. 


She was a village maiden, one of a large family of cousins, 
accustomed to do the humble work in her parents’ home, 
inured to a scant wardrobe of serviceable clothes. For a 
woman serviceable clothes are clothes that can be worn on 
any occasion because they are never in style no matter what 
the style. 


They married, Mary and Joseph, though between them 
and the consummation of their marriage stood Mary’s vow 
and on her part at least the certainty that God would not 
let them live together as man and wife. The Church loves 
to recall that Joseph too was a virgin, with a virginial 
attitude toward life and a virginal understanding of what 
his wife had promised God. Yet they tenderly loved each 
other, this holy two, loved as saints love, deeply, graciously, 
in the spirit of total devotion and sacrifice, with a strong 
desire on the part of each to make the other happy. 


When Joseph learned that he was not to know his wife, 
there was struck out of their relationship the very thing 
that modern romance regards as the heart and essence, the 
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important factor of marriage. Once the angel had made 
clear his mission, Joseph quietly and without protest or the 
souring or changing of his love did as he was asked. 


They began what must have been a perfect marriage, for 
out of it came the holy family, the holy house of Nazareth, 
and the glorious tradition of that trinity upon earth that 
is the man, the woman, and the child. Here was a true mar- 
riage, a happy marriage, a marriage that enriched them 
throughout their lifetime. 


Each brought to the other no material wealth and prob- 
ably no dowry. But each brought the vast riches of heart 
and mind, of soul’s truest virtues, of gracious, gentle dis- 
position. They lived together and grew until (I think we can 
say it in this way) their lives climaxed with Mary as queen 
of heaven and Joseph very near her as patron of the 
universal Church. 


We need not however enter the rarified atmosphere in 
order to see how beautiful was their marriage. 


Theirs was the closest knitting of souls. 


They shared a deep religious understanding. They were 
united by their common faith in the one God. One God 
shared by two married people is a wonderfully powerful 
binding force. They shared a passionate hope for the 
Redeemer, as later they were to work together in the most 
personal service of Him. They had long dreamed of that 
kingdom of God that the Messias would establish, and they 
hoped for a minor place in it. Instead they were drawn 
together by the fact that upon them rested the religious 
responsibility to bring to full maturity the Savior, who 
would not leave them until He went out to conquer the 
world. 

Between Mary and Joseph there grew a shared ambition. 
They wanted to make perfect for their Lord His house on 


earth, to protect their God against the enemies who in the 
end would slay Him, to give to the creator of the world 
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memories of earth that would make Him glad He had 
created it. 


During the days before His birth they had a spiritual 
union, deep and beautiful. God made the unseen third at 
their table. Together far into the night they could discuss 
the future, plan for His arrival, speculate about what He 
would be like, and prepare everything for the Word that 
was to dwell as flesh in the home of their making. 


Together they went to the synagogue on the Sabbath. 
They felt the powerful emotional response to Psalms and 
prophecies. They did not need to explain to each other the 
fasts that they both recognized as preludes to the joy of 
the feasts that marked their common faith. .Together they 
could go up to the Temple, walk along the corridors, their 
souls touching, and together kneel as the sacrificial doves 
were slain at their request and for their united intention. 


It is simply impossible to overestimate the riches that. 
Mary and Joseph poured into each other’s souls out of the 
great treasury of their common religion. They shared their 
ideas about God, and each taught the other new and beau- 
tiful manifestations of divine mercy. Together they hoped 
for the Messias, and their souls seemed breathless as they 
waited and prayed, read together the prophecies that con- 
cerned Him, and listened intently during the Sabbath while 
the leader of the synagogue spoke words they both under- 
stood and welcomed with love. 


Who can possibly measure the binding power of this 
shared faith in God, the religious convictions and emotions 
that served to weld them in one magnificent purpose? 


Mary was unquestionably beautiful. But what Joseph 
learned was beyond the tabernacle of her body was the 
riches of a soul into which God had poured the fullness of 
grace. She was a poet. Her speech, her casual word, her 
chance remark, much more her deep thoughts and pro- 
foundest feelings were a joy to hear. She had been trained 
in her simple middle-class home to love housemaking and 
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housekeeping to the best of Oriental customs and forms. 
She must have cooked deliciously. She must have been tire- 
less in her pursuit of dirt. 


Joseph, who regarded her with religious reverence as the 
mother of his divine Savior, knew her complete trustworthi- 
ness. He need never feel the jealous caution that seemed 
to obsess other Oriental husbands. Once the angel had reas- 
sured him and he had come to know on close sight her 
sweet, modest, transparently sinless soul, he trusted her as 
utterly as he loved her. 


After the close of a hard day in his shop, Joseph could 
sink into the peace that Mary no doubt created for him. 
Even on the dangerous road to Egypt she must have been 
endlessly cheerful and confident, singing along the desert 
way for the comfort of her Child and the reassurance of 
Joseph, who was no doubt anxious during this hot, dusty 
flight to safety. It would be impossible, ridiculous to imagine 
Mary sulking or reproaching. 


Handicapped by their limited means and made uncom- 
fortable by the haste, the memory of murder behind them, 
and the thought of their unknown destination ahead, she 
yet accepted in gentle cooperation this fearful journey. 


Mary surely found beneath the rugged exterior of her 
carpenter husband that just man of whom the Gospels 
speak. 


Joseph is a man in emergencies, a gentleman at all times. 
He is tactfully considerate. When he discovers her preg- 
nancy, he does not storm or rant, demand explanations, or 
make threats. Only his deferential silence lets her know his 
discovery of the facts. There is only the puzzling within him- 
self—just how he can carry out the orders of the Law of 
Moses and put her away without exposing her to the pointed 
finger or bringing upon her sorrow and shame. 


He must always have been quick in his courageous solu- 
tion of problems, as he proved on the night that they fled 
before Herod’s murdering storm troopers... was generous 
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with what money they had, thinking first of her needs and 
those of the Child, subjecting her to none of the mean 
humiliations that can so easily accompany poverty or 
economy ...the kind of man a wife could depend on in an 
emergency or a difficulty and trust to adapt himself un- 
grudgingly to whatever necessity the will of God demanded. 
He abandoned his established business in Nazareth and 
without complaint headed off for Egypt, where he would 
have to start from scratch—a new business and new cus- 
tomers who probably had their own ideas of how a car- 
penter’s work should turn out. 


When the orders of God sent the holy family back to 
Nazareth, Joseph returned swiftly, obediently. No doubt 
the shop in Nazareth was open again in no time and busi- 
ness again occupying his never-idle hands. 


When Joseph married Mary, he took on himself a lot of 
difficulties. Alone he might have continued his peaceful, 
uneventful life. With Mary he was flung into the maelstrom 
of the Messias’ swirling history. And throughout the shift- 
ing of events he conducted himself as a man of dignity, 
character, virtue, and serene disposition. 


Mary and Joseph brought to each other the strength of 
virtuous souls. They shared minds that loved and clung 
to the same beautiful truths. They could mesh their dis- 
positions into a significant and world-shaking enterprise. 
They could adapt themselves to sudden changes of direction 
and sharp pulls of emergency. Calm under storm and under 
trial, patient when they did not completely understand, 
courteous in poverty, trustful in the rush and fury of dan- 
ger, they remain the beautifully matched pair who together 
cooperated in the world’s greatest assignment. 


Each could wait for explanation till the other or God 
was ready to give it. The gifts given them by the Magi 
did not infect them with grandiose dreams. The poverty 
they had to share did not set their nerves on edge, did not 
make them snappy and jumpy with each other. 
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Theirs was that richness of soul that makes for happi- 
ness and guarantees unity in peace. 


By way of almost bitter contrast I recall a queerly twisted 
“profile” of a famous motion-picture beauty, published by 
one of our better and more literate weeklies. The photo- 
graphs that illustrated the story were dreams of physical 
beauty and the wizardry of the camera. Her current hus- 
band was the Great Voice of radio and screen, a man whose 
noble face set on a head of immobile brass had wakened and 
stirred the emotions of half the country and whose facile 
hand put together successful films and plays...or sawed 
a woman in half. 


The text of the article told however a different, almost a 
bitter and ironic story. Out of the mouth of this goddess 
of love and of the Kleig lights came conversation that, the 
writer told us, consisted of “Yes,” “No,” and a spicing of 
maybes and perhapses. She had lost her faith (she used to 
be Catholic), and her husband had once been quoted as hav- 
ing said that he hoped he could meet God because he would 
like to spit in His face. 


At the very time that the article appeared, she was in 
tearful seclusion (only three press agents) in Reno, begging 
release from the clever fellow whose company she could no 
longer endure. He for his part was quite willing to have 
her go. 


Like deceptive mines their gold was surface gold; beneath 
that surface were no riches for which to dig, no real gold 
to turn up with the pickax of daily association and year- 
round mining. 


I recall another figure, a personal acquaintance, in the 
bright light that beats about the glamorous. He had mar- 
ried successively two of the world’s most famous beauties 
and been successively divorced from both of them. The 
theme of his wail after the second departure was what hell 
on earth it had been to live with these dazzling figures of 
international romance, perfect beauty—and complete blanks. 
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Mary and Joseph grew together in the richness of their 
experiences. They knew, as happily married people know, 
the welding fires of shared emotions. They suffered and 
in their suffering grew very close, as when after their 
formal union by law Joseph found that his sweet and clearly 
virginal wife was with child. She yearned to tell him the 
miraculously glorious truth. He ached for what he thought 
her misfortune, and he planned in his secret heart how best 
to protect her from evil tongues and the fierce vengeance 
of the law. 


They shared happiness in the certainty of the Child’s near 
arrival, for the angel told Joseph the wonderful secret. 
They were plunged in sadness, and they clung together 
along the frightening, tedious road to Bethlehem. They grew 
closer as each offered the other refuge from the cold inhos- 
pitality of the Bethlehemites, each making up to the other 
for what they shared of ungracious rejection. Together they 
turned the stable into a reception room for the young 
prince. The tremendous joy of Christmas did for them first 
what it has done for millions of happy couples since that 
time—brought them together in unselfish happiness. A 
holy pride woke in their souls as the shepherds came ador- 
ing and the Wise Men of the East knelt before their precious 
charge. 


The news of Herod’s plot drew them together in a pro- 
tective ecstasy of fear; along the road to Egypt and in that 
land of exile they came to depend more and more upon each 
other for the completeness of their life. There where they 
were so very much alone they must have been very close. 


When they were home again in Nazareth and Joseph 
had pulled down the wooden bar he had nailed across the 
door of the holy house, they must have felt the uniting thrill 
of homecoming. After all the years of wistful nostalgia 
they must have worked together to refashion the house to 
the perfect pattern of peaceful, united, graceful living. How 
well they succeeded we know in the endless and ageless tra- 
dition of that holy family of Nazareth. 
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Always there was between them the welding flame that 
was their love for the Child. He was the common interest in 
which their emotions met and grew more closely one. His 
growing “in wisdom and age and grace before God and 
man” was their constant delight. His having been lost in 
the Temple brought from each no recriminations, no charges 
that the other had failed in watchfulness or been careless 
in duty. Indeed their wordless fear drew them still closer, 
and their hearts must have beat with the rhythm of their 
anxious terror, as their joy surely flamed high together 
when they found Him among the doctors. 


Never could they forget the wonder that the wisest men 
of Israel had listened to Him. Never could they escape the 
proud responsibility that brought them back to Nazareth, 
with Jesus totally obedient to them throughout the perfect 
harmony of the years of His hidden life. 


Out of this intimacy of two souls was built the perfect 
marriage. The unity of Mary and Joseph formed the lovely 
background against which Jesus could safely spend the 
happy years to maturity. The Son of God on earth knew as 
setting for the longest section of His life the peace and unity 
of a devoted husband and wife, mother and foster father, 
the sweet cooperation between them, the nearness and dear- 
ness that was so much closer than any union of bodies 
could possibly be. 

Here were those deeper things that are needed for a 
happy marriage—unity of faith, work done together, mutual 
love and understanding, strength on the part of the man 
and tenderness on the part of the woman, the respect and 
consideration of each for the other. 

The holy family were rich in God’s grace, in their tradi- 
tion of race, in their love of God, in their hope of eternal 
glory. Generous, gentle, just, patient, Mary and Joseph 
brought to the guardianship of God virtuous characters and 
beautiful dispositions. In the atmosphere of their perfect 
harmony developed the human nature of Christ, that charm- 
ing personality, that love of nature, that sympathy for peo- 
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ple and zeal for work that made Him the most attractive of 
the sons of men. 


The perfection of the home life that sheltered Jesus was 
the natural source of His own gracious character, as chil- 
dren always reflect what they see and know of beauty and 
love and dignity and peace in the homes of their upbring- 
ing. He had never heard the clatter of nagging tongues, the 
bitterness of quarrels over money, of jealousy (vice of the 
uncertain and of the poorly endowed). He had known the 
peace that is the joint achievement of two virtuous people 
united by love and faith and devotion. 


No wonder that the Church begs young people to forget 
the glamorous misleaders of the world whose marriages are 
uniformly so unsatisfactory and to turn to the perfect mar- 
riage of Nazareth. 


Mary and Joseph never knew the physical union of hus- 
band and wife. They knew all those deeper unions that 
come from day-by-day living and working and praying and 
dreaming and hoping and planning together. 

These are the elements that must characterize a partner 
in marriage. 
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What Makes for Physical Enrichment? 


le you read much, listen to popular 
jokes, read the philosophers, or hear the current songs, 
you may be inclined to pessimism about reformation after 
marriage. 


The philosophers of the Catholic or common-sense school 
who liked to play jokes with the languages used to say: 
“Nemo dat quod non hat.” (Pronounce that hat as you would 
hot.) In our tongue we might put it: “If you haven’t got 
it, you can’t give it,” or “Get before you give.” 


Some years back the popular song of the hour was, “TI 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love.” The character in the 
verse was a nice enough chap. But he was broke; he had 
no educational past and no financial future; he had no 
country house or stable loft converted into an efficiency. 
He just had love. And he warned the girl that if she took 
him, he could give her only what he had. This was a case 
where he didn’t even have the bread and cheese. She was 
in for a steady diet of kisses, which in the riddle of our 
childhood was defined as “nothing divided by two.” 


We know the truth of the old proverbs about our not 
being able to pull coins out of an empty purse or feed a 
hungry man out of Old Mother Hubbard’s famous cupboard. 
If the man has no experience in business, we don’t expect 
him to shower a rich rainfall of fertile ideas on our failing 
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business. If a man has no skill on the basketball court, we 
don’t expect him to give the losing team the needed some- 
thing to turn them into champions. If the girl can’t cook, 
the dinner she turns out will not match up with mother’s 
fabulous and traditional meals. ‘‘Darling,” says the newly- 
wed bride, in the ancient joke, “I made that pudding out 
of the cookbook.” “I can well believe it,” replies her dis- 
illusioned husband; “I can taste the covers.” 


But people who enter marriage are expected to give what 
they haven’t got. They are supposed to enrich their part- 
ners out of the poverty of their minds, make happy homes 
out of unhappy dispositions, and create cheerful breakfast 
tables from their gloomy or shoddy souls. They are ex- 
pected to give patient and interested ears to their new part- 
ner when for a long time now they have listened willingly 
to no other sounds but that of their own voices. They are 
asked to understand their partner’s character when they 
have never bothered to develop a character of their own. 


Get the rhythm of it into your minds, you young men and 
women in search of future spouses: “Nemo dat quod non 
hat.” : 


I am quite willing to admit that marriage does and can 
improve people. But it improves good qualities; it does not 
create them. One becomes better; one seldom starts from 
scratch. 


Find out first what is under the hat of that charming 
person who at first sight swept you off your feet so com- 
pletely. What has he to give? How long can she continue 
to give? And until you are sure, go very slowly about fall- 
ing in love. 


Let’s suppose that in the second verse of that popular 
tune of the last generation the girl had decided that it was 
a safe risk to marry the man who could give her nothing 
but love. She wouldn’t be quite fair if later on she demanded 
that he give her a comfortable drawing account, a conver- 
sation on existentialism, an evening at the country club, a 
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night at the opera, a set of sables, the best schools for their 
children, a charming disposition, and a shrewd understand- 
ing of the reason that she cried when there was really no 
reason for tears. 


Since modern songs are written to be sung either by a 
man or a woman, we can reverse that second verse and 
have it sung by a man. He accepts the girl, knowing from 
her charmingly confessional chorus that she “ain’t got 
nothing to give him nohow” (three negatives keep it posi- 
tive) except love. If he accepts her, he has no right to 
complain when she serves him baked beans right out of the 
cans three times a day, if she can’t sew a button on his shirt, 
if she answers all his questions with “Search me,” if she 
is as useful around their home as an Angora cat or an extra 
canary, if she looks at their first baby and cries, ‘“‘What do 
I do with him now””, if she spends his monthly income dur- 
ing the first week of the month and protests for the remain- 
ing three weeks that she told him she didn’t know a budget 
from a gasket, if she listens to his best jokes without the 
glimmer of humor, if she meets his complaints about the in- 
considerateness of his boss with the convincing solution: 
‘“‘Why don’t my great big man kiss his little bitsy girl and 
forget all his troubles?” 


Certainly he can help her learn. They can find the joy 
of working out problems together. But he must be patient 
and give her uncomplaining time. 

There are too, too many people these days urging that 
love is enough. Beyond love nothing else is needed. ‘So 
you can’t give me anything but love, baby? That’s fine with 
me. Love is wealth enough.” 

The Church is insistent that young couples spend some 
time looking at Mary and Joseph in their perfect marriage 
in the holy house of Nazareth. In the light of the riches 
that each brought to the other, we can measure the fitness 
of this particular person for a successful marriage. Mary 
and Joseph grew richer through the years. Joseph was not 
a moneymaker; but they had and shared the kind of riches 
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that last, that no sickness can deplete and no depression 
wipe away. Life for them grew more and more beautiful 
with the years of their married life. At the end of their 
lives together each could smile and say to the other in 
effect what the surprised steward at the wedding of Cana 
said, “You have kept the best until now.” 


That is the way it is with successfully married people. 
Each year is better. Each day, each hour together mean 
the unearthing of new riches, the sharing of virtues and 
characters, of grace and graciousness, of physical vigor and 
mental alertness, of spiritual depths and heights. The chal- 
lenging, beautiful proposal of a young man to his beloved 
should be one that she could echo: “Grow old along with 
me; the best is yet to be.” 


Robert Browning, the author of that familiar line, seemed 
to have found it true in his marriage. 


From this point on and for the rest of this chapter it may 
be worth our while to enter upon a simple study of what in 
married life gives the partners this enrichment of which we 
talk so much. What do they give, each to the other? What 
qualities guarantee, as far as in our human frailty we can 
guarantee anything, that this person will over the course of 
the years make this other person happy, richer, more con- 
tented and will contribute to his or her growth and develop- 
ment in the true wealth of body, mind, heart, and soul? 


We can start, and rightly, with the physical association of 
a man and his wife. 


These early physical associations were meant by God to 
be rich, ecstatic experiences awakening the two natures to 
joyous rapture, each transmitting to the other a sense of 
perfect unity, the promise of a lifetime of happiness together. 


These early experiences are by their very nature entirely 
different experiences from the same physical actions placed 
by a man with his mistress, by a girl with her casual asso- 
ciate in sin. With these latter the physical act has no sense 
of permanency, no symbol of perfect unity, no welding of 
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body and soul, no uniting of lives. With these there is only 
a passing surrender, a transitory conquest. 


The first physical experience in marriage was meant to 
be the beginning of forever, the act by which two bodies 
become one body and two individuals cease to be isolated 
units and are from that time on two in one flesh. 


The physical union is an external sign and symbol of that 
long unity ahead that is supposed to weld their lives, a life 
no longer single but joined in a common purpose—their 
own happiness and the happiness of the children that God 
may send them. Christ used this physical union as the 
symbol of His union with His Church. Beyond that this 
physical association, the first of many, is the means by 
which they will increase notably the virginal love that pre- 
ceded their first union. That physical association is to make 
their loves complete, to give them the sense that they belong 
wholly to each other, and to lead them to take what was up 
to this time a sweet, gentle, almost youthful affection and 
turn it into a mellow, mature, constructive love that will 
grow deeper and more penetrating, stronger and more 
constructive. 


May we pause to urge our readers who are contemplating 
marriage to remember that the first relationship must be 
tender, cautious, restrained, and the expression of deep love 
and reverence? 

Let us pause right here for a moment to advise Catholics 
to reject once and for all the sloppy and totally incorrect 
modern attitude toward the honeymoon. If you read much 
modern nonsense and listen to too many modern songs, 
you’re led to believe that the honeymoon is the climax of 
love. Rather is it the mere climax of the wooing. The honey- 
moon is really the beginning of the love of a man and his 
wife, a love strong, vigorous, mature, deeply satisfying. It 
is the lifting of that curtain that has hitherto shut away 
the calm and glorious paths down which they are to walk 
in peaceful unity. Love now gives to the woman a fresh and 
calming security; it gives to the man a sense of the obli- 
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gations he owes his wife, a grip on the dear affection that 
she has brought to him. 


During the honeymoon should come love enough to serve 
as foundation on which to build strongly. From the honey- 
moon the two made one are expected by God to emerge with 
a radically different outlook on the whole of life. 


Yet perfect physical union may not be attained at once. 
The husband often must be considerate, the wife patient. 
Perhaps even a good Catholic physician must be consulted. 
Tact and skill come with love and the use of love. 


In every way the physical relationship of a man and a 
woman outside of marriage is a terrible betrayal less of 
God’s love, believe me, than of the happiness of the couple 
themselves. This physical association that is supposed to 
start the wonderfully constructive thing called married love 
was never meant to be a transient, frivolous thing. It was 
meant to be, not the fleet union of bodies, but the welding 
of two complete personalities. Prostitutes and roués from 
the beginning of recorded history have been restless, unset- 
tled drifters. To them and to those who turn to them for 
the caricature of love, the physical relationship is entirely 
casual, the occasion for a brief stimulation that too often 
leaves behind not even the memory of a name, a face, 
a personality. 

Sexually casual people have a way of being casuals of life 
—without fixed homes, lasting friendships, much sense of 
responsibility, roots, or objectives. 


The physical relationship between a man and a woman 
was meant by God and nature to be a real giving of each 
to the other. It is a real surrender, the realest possible, so 
that the verbs commonly used are “to give’ and “to take.”’ 
Out of that relationship is supposed to grow a new essential 
relationship, a conviction of their belonging physically to 
one another. 


In strictest truth it is the most complete physical trans- 
ference possible, the highest type of union. Quite literally 
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a man pours his strength, the very essence of his love, into 
the body of his wife. She in turn responds by pouring out 
upon him the greatness of her emotion, her enveloping love; 
she knows a complete self-renunciation in her submission to 
his desires. Hence the idea of giving. Hence the idea of 
taking. 

Chesterton noted, as I have said here before, the universal 
human fact that in the intentions of the lovers true love is 
binding for life. He pointed out that in the marriage rituals 
of mankind the stress is on the fact that this is for life 
and probably for the life beyond life. Lovers who love 
deeply do not think of getting out of the entanglement. 
Rather do they seek means to bind themselves beyond the 
possibility of dissolution. They write their contracts in 
blood. They drink from the same chalice so that the same 
food will be part of both of them. They cut their veins 
and exchange blood. They vow by the eternal things—the 
light of the sun, the return of the seasons, the recurrence of 
the moon, the faith of their God or gods. Chesterton main- 
tained that any love that was in the lovers’ minds limited 
by any future date—“after so many years we will no longer 
love each other’—was not real love at all. Love by its 
nature was associated with a lifetime. And when the lovers 
foresaw that at some time near or remote they would no 
longer love, they ceased to love, however violent their pro- 
tests of love. 


Quite clearly any but the most juvenile fools would know 
that romantic love must eventually change its character. 
The romantic heights are too rarified for the establishing 
of a permanent dwelling place. The first expressions of 
love may be too fierce, too shaking to be continued forever. 
So wisely they realize that love must develop and mature, 
change in violence and intensity—but change into some- 
thing much more vigorous and reassuring. 


Yet upon that first emotional manifestation God meant 
the man and the woman to build firmly and confidently. As 
each surrendered to the other in the great give and take of 
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love manifested in passion, they surrendered, not for a sec- 
ond or an hour, not for the duration of an infatuation or 
the gratification of a lust, but “for as long as you two 
shall live.”’ 


So we can see that to tamper with this complete sur- 
render of self is to place a handicapping obstacle to lasting 
love and happiness. The transient gratification of passion 
in illicit relations cannot possibly be the same as married 
love. 


But the interference with that married love in marriage 
itself may have grave consequences, may make impossible 
the enrichment of the two as God meant that marriage 
should do. 


By frustration birth control does sad things to this con- 
cept of enrichment by surrender. The relationship is not 
generously complete and honest even between a man and 
his wife when there is the holding back by birth control or 
a deliberately mechanical approach. 


Outside of marriage the relationship is seldom total, 
seldom the richness of complete giving and taking. It is 
always a little furtive, a little afraid. It usually remains 
inhibited by the sense of the violation of God’s law, of 
nature’s mandates, or the right customs of society. The 
casual boy and girl swept off their feet by the passion they 
have cultivated have not known love. They have had per- 
force to hold back. It was not a giving of self and a taking 
of the other; it was a pleasure together, excitement together, 
the simulation of love—followed by separation. They knew 
that their love was, not a binding thing, but a prelude to 
violently aroused appetites and hungry separations. 


Modern pagan custom has winked permissively at the 
young couple who, promised to each other in our informal 
types of engagement, grant themselves the privileges of 
marriage outside of marriage. That is sad for the young 
couple. It is often a handicap to later success in marriage. 
Love for them cannot be that complete surrender that was 
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intended for the enrichment of a man and a woman as she 
gives herself to him and he gives himself to her. 


They have known pleasure together; they have awakened 
in each other desire and granted each other gratification. 
But they have not given themselves to one another. They 
have lent and borrowed. They must separate. They part 
with the knowledge that they do not belong to each other. 
They have not exercised a love on which to found a new 
life. They have interrupted their unmarried life—a life they 
must continue—with an excitement that makes them eager 
and nervous, discontented with their present state though 
they are not yet established in the state to which this action 
properly belongs. 


Then when they do marry, the physical relationship 
seems strangely like the relationship they had known be- 
fore. It is hard to add the element that had long been 
missing and that alone gives to the relationship its beauti- 
ful meaning. Significantly since pagan leaders have begun 
to tolerate engaged couples’ living together in sex relation- 
ships, divorces have increased by leaps. The young engaged 
couple had not given themselves completely in the expres- 
sion of their physical love; they could not do it. All the 
circumstances around them made that impossible. By the 
time they married, they had lost that first happiness of 
legitimately gratified love which would have meant in mar- 
riage complete surrender approved by God and sanctioned 
by society. It was too late to recapture the art of giving 
completely and taking completely. They had borrowed and 
lent too long. They never really belonged to each other. 
Divorce was almost inevitable, as inevitable as the other 
partings they had known after the physical exercising of 
their love before they were married. 


So young people who before marriage enter the physical 
relationship are doing their future terrible harm. They expe- 
rience in part what was meant to be experienced in rich 
completeness. They have met in love’s twilight; not in love’s 
pure white light. They have learned the externals of love 
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under the haunting sense of guilt and with all the furtive 
precautions that give inner uneasiness. 


When later they come to marriage, habit may well 
remain. They may feel furtive about what they do. The 
lawful can be easily tainted with the memory of the unlaw- 
ful. They sometimes remember how they sinned through 
love, and their love remains soiled and always a little sin- 
ful. They had used the physical richness of their nature 
for self-gratification when the circumstances offered no 
chance to continue and round out the physical union, and 
they may seem to wonder why the physical relationship 
does not bring them harmony and unity. After their exer- 
cise of physical love before they were married, they were 
always torn apart. Now even though they are married, 
they are surprised to find that after the physical act they 
are still apart. 


They could not surrender themselves completely when 
they loved under the shadow of guilt and with the terrify- 
ing thought of possible discovery and punishment. They 
cannot easily shake off that sense of guilt now that they 
are married. 

Not moralists, but strictly classified immoralists are 
responsible for the jokes about the young honeymooning 
couple trembling at the knock on the door of their hotel 
room. Having dreaded the law of God and of nature and 
feared discovery by parents or the house detective ham- 
mering on the door of the hotel, they know a flash of the 
old panic in the midst of the now legalized life together. 
The variants on that “joke” are limitless. They are the left- 
handed acknowledgements by men and women who profess 
to regard sexual laxity as unimportant but who are aware 
of the aftereffects and the blight on lawful love that result 
from illicit relations. 

The physical relationship was meant to develop a full life 
together, a life that includes home, children, companionship, 
security, peace. Lawless love means the constant rending 
of that life, the continuance of independent lives and inter- 
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ests, or the establishment together—to public shame and 
scandal—of any durable continuance together of what even 
the worldly call “a life of sin.” 


Since birth control is always a withholding of self, it 
stands in the way of the complete enrichment of life through 
marriage. By very definition birth control is a withholding 
of self. Instead of surrendering joyously and completely, 
the couple approach the physical relation in a mood of cau- 
tion and restraint. They know that they must hamper and 
interfere with the natural processes, and they do this out of 
a selfishness and a greed of sheer passion. 

Elsewhere we have discussed the evils of birth control. 
Priests did not invent the laws against birth control. God 
forbade it. Nature cries out against it. In restating the 
prohibition, the Church is the great friend of marriage, of 
children, of the future of the race. All this is fact. Here 
we consider another aspect of birth control. 


God and nature intended a complete surrender of self 
in the physical relationship. On the part of each was to be 
a generous giving; each was to know the joy of generous 
acceptance. Anything less than this is cheating and clip- 
ping; it cuts down the enrichment of emotional experience 
and shuts off and inhibits the emotional release that was 
meant to be generous and full. 


The teaching of Catholic morality demands from the 
wife a generous attitude toward the love of her husband 
and guarantees that in her giving of herself she in turn will 
receive a beautiful return of love. Between husband and 
wife shyness and reluctance are out of place. A modern 
writer once put it with candor. He said in effect that on 
the part of a wife wholehearted cooperation is far more im- 
portant than dignified acquiescence. 

On the other hand men have often been stupid and cruel 
toward their wives where this physical enrichment was 
concerned. 

In certain countries the custom among some groups has 
for centuries led men into the ugly fallacy of expecting 
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children from a wife and love from a mistress. The prin- 
ciple of the double family grew out of this concept. Certain 
nations seemed to take it for granted that men would be 
unfaithful to their wives—out of some crazy idea (in some 
instances) that they were thereby showing her greater 
respect and granting her greater dignity. 


A wife was not supposed to be interested in the physical 
side of marriage. She was expected to bear it humbly but 
reluctantly. To his mistress a man gave his full love; to his 
wife he gave a sort of pale and partial substitute. His pas- 
sion for his wife was to be diluted with false modesty and 
an attitude that demanded of her a reluctant tolerance. 
Surely there could be little enough of physical richness 
under such circumstances. 


Men and women are complementary creatures. The man 
who is shocked and disappointed by his wife’s generous 
response to his physical love and by her very real interest 
in her manifestation of love for him is an ignorant prude 
or a hypocritical fool. God intended the physical side of 
marriage for both the husband and the wife. It is an ugly 
and intolerable thing that a husband should regard his 
wife’s generous giving of herself as immodest, undignified, 
and even slightly indecent. The wife has a right to expect 
of her husband the emotional enrichment that comes from 
the full and reasonable display of her love for him. He is 
stupidly cruel when he regards her complete response as 
other than her generous and God-consecrated contribution 
to the richness of their love. 


Maupassant, whose fascination for the twisted side of 
love was morbid, ugly, and often inhuman, wrote a story 
about an old roué who after years of passionate semi- 
surrender of himself to mistresses and prostitutes finally 
marries a young and to his jaundiced eye innocent girl. 
Sweet idiot that the girl is, she loves the old, burnt-out 
wastrel and loves the thought of their marriage together. 
So when they go off on their honeymoon, he finds her 
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response to his emotion eager and generous. Whereupon 
the lustful old fool turns away from her in disgust. 


Had she been shy and modest and reluctant, suffered his 
embraces shrinkingly, responded to his passion scarcely at 
all, he would have been content. He was revolted because 
she accepted his love freely and responded to it with the 
generous richness of a young and ardent heart. He wanted 
love from his illicit women; he wanted affection and en- 
durance from his wife. It was typical of the cynical wisdom 
of the pagan Maupassant that his principal character was 
himself immoral, burned out with sin, unable to recognize 
what God had put into the normal woman for the enrich- 
ment of married life. 


Unfair and unjust are the men who, weary and jaded 
and a little exhausted by the passionate experiences of 
their youth, come to young and virginal wives too bored, 
uninterested, and perhaps played out to give her the rich- 
ness of the emotion due her or to bother to accept the 
great stores of love as yet untapped in her soul. 


Because of this unfair attitude more marriages are 
wretched and for the women sources of mean irritations 
and perplexing frustrations than the general reader would 


guess. 


On the other hand the woman who continues after mar- 
riage to be reluctant out of a false sense of sin, to endure 
patiently her husband’s manifestations of love, to act as 
if he were selfishly beastly, unfairly demanding when he 
asks her to manifest and increase her love for him, need not 
be surprised if with the years he grows surly, unaffec- 
tionate, resentful, and if he finds forgetfulness in drink and 
companionship outside her chilly company. 

Marriage is supposed to bring about the physical enrich- 
ment of the husband and the wife — of both together. 
According to Saint Paul and the historic Catholic tradition, 
in the sacrament of matrimony the husband for the enrich- 
ment of the wife delivers his body to her, and she with the 
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same noble purpose delivers her body to him. After that 
they belong much more to each other than they do to them- 
selves. By this presentation of their bodies they have be- 
come deeply enriched with all their emotional possibilities. 


Physical love then becomes a noble thing between them 
as the first and the finest external expression of the total 
love that binds them. It is the consummation of the con- 
tract and the sacrament. It becomes for them the channel 
and the means of grace between them. 


Any lesser attitude may well mean less the enrichment of 
their emotional lives than nervous quarrels, misunderstand- 
ings, and frustrations. Any lesser attitude is the way to 
marital unhappiness, not to unity and peace. 


It is possible to overestimate the physical aspects of mar- 
riage. The modern animalistic writer and thinker does. To 
him the physical union is merely a higher form of animal 
life, with love little different from animal instincts. To us 
with faith the physical union is far more than that. It is 
God’s way of uniting a man and a woman, of welding by 
passion two bodies and two souls. It is the expression of 
love, the symbol of the deeper love within the soul—that 
outward sign of inward grace that makes it sacramental. 


It is the normal way, created by God and stressed by 
natural impulses, through which love increases, grows, ma- 
tures, and reaches full physical perfection. 


Through this physical union comes the emotional enrich- 
ment of marriage. 


Through this physical union the man and the woman can 
grow in unselfishness, in the generous surrender of each 
to the other, in the emotional development of their united 
lives. 
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People Marry Persons 


ni obody marries merely a body. 
People marry complete persons, body and soul, character 
and disposition. 
That is so obvious that it needs amplification, for it seems 
that the simplest and most obvious truths are the ones most 
likely to be forgotten. 


Man (all men and all women) is a creature composed 
of body and soul. Perhaps that is the most significant 
statement made throughout the course of the preinflation 
penny catechism. Apparently it is the easiest statement to 
forget. 7 


A beautiful statue of Adonis or Diana, of David or the 
Greek slave is just a mass of marble or bronze. No sane 
person falls in love with such a mass and plans marriage 
with it. A chemist might express in a quite complicated 
formula the composition of the marble or the elements used 
in the molding of the bronze. But the concrete results of 
the formula, like the finished product of the sculptor’s chisel 
or the molder’s clay, remains totally static, simple, a single 
whole. If the statue is split, it is broken; it becomes some- 
thing quite different from what it was when the visitors 
to the gallery admired it. 


A human being on the other hand is far from simple. 
He is—in a loose use of the term—a split personality. He 
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is a composite of body and soul, flesh and spirit. Even his 
body is made up of the most complicated network of nerves 
and tendons, of calcium structures and surface cuticle. That 
body is made up of interacting organs, from the great heart 
that pumps the blood, to the tiny glands that breathe upon 
the surface of the body. That body constantly changes, 
grows more attractive or less so, healthier or more delicate, 
stronger in maturity or prematurely senile. The very life 
of our bodies is expressed in a complication of odors pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. The chemistry of our bodies is the 
- most complicated in creation. 


Inside that body—to speak in terms of a crude rule of 
thumb—is the soul. From that spiritual part of us flows the 
control that makes the body of a human being so very dif- 
ferent from the body of a member of the animal world, an 
anchorite different from an ape, a ballet dancer different 
from the most graceful antelope. That soul turns the body 
of a human being into the instrument of a sacrament or 
a murder, of a battle won for freedom or a city pillaged in 
mad rapine, of a great benefaction of the race or the 
supreme example of a witch doctor’s black magic. Through 
that body the soul expresses good manners or savage cus- 
toms, strong kindness or destructive cruelty. Because of 
that soul the body belongs to a charming person or to a 
condemned criminal. 


The writers of fairy tales love to play around with this 
fundamental human fact. Sometimes within the body of a 
beast they fancifully imprison the gracious personality of a 
good prince; in the end the princess sees that despite fangs 
and claws, the hairy fur and shambling gait she has been 
wooed by tenderness and love vowed to service. She loves 
the soul she cannot see and seems almost to have lost sight 
of the repulsive body that once frightened her. In the 
climax of the story her love releases that imprisoned soul, 
and she knows the prince for the wonderful lover and gen- 
erous husband he can be. 
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The same fairy tales bring crude humor out of the beau- 
tiful vixen whose face is fair and figure graceful but whose 
soul is mean and corrupt. Her punishment is poetically just: 
Each word she speaks comes forth a toad, a snake, or a 
lizard. Beneath the deceptively beautiful exterior the writer 
of the fairy tales (and usually the writer was, not a person, 
but the tradition of a race) finds the interior ugliness that 
cannot long be hid. Even the speech of the “fair” one 
betrays her. 

Mankind has long known how difficult it is to read the 
inner character from the outer garment, the body. Long 
before Shakespeare’s day men could smile and smile—and 
be the villains. The hands of Lady Macbeth, the unmarked, 
soft, carefully groomed hands of the gentlewoman, could be 
capable of wielding the murderous knife and — the still 
harder assignment—of snatching the betraying dagger out 
of the heart of the king she murdered. 

Glancing through the daily paper one day and pausing 
for a second on a column of Hollywood gossip, I found the 
cynical reporter warning the fans to stay far away from 
some of their currently favorite stars. One woman who, he 
said, was often called the most beautiful woman in the 
movie colony often opened her Cupid’s-bow lips to spill 
forth the most frighteningly vile obscenities. One starred 
hero who had recently worked his way upward from the 
gangster’s leather jackets by way of cowboy chaps to 
smooth evening dress was accustomed to pull an ivory 
toothpick out of his pocket and in a public restaurant mine 
his teeth. Failing the toothpick, he used his fingers. 

Body and soul here just didn’t seem to match. 

We have to keep reminding ourselves constantly that the 
body with its emotions is far from being the whole of a 
human being. 

Yet the body is what we see. The body is the first and 
immediate impact upon the waiting senses. So it is that a 
beautiful face and an attractive figure are bound to make 
a powerful appeal to all of us. They are, truth to tell, the 
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most beautiful manifestation of God’s visibly creative power. 
The human body is the most graceful, adaptable, useful, 
and finely proportioned of all the “animals”; in it is the 
quintessence of animal perfections gathered into the mira- 
cled strength of a man, the delicate contours of a woman. 


Yet according to His own account God fashioned that 
masculine body from the slime of the earth and made the 
feminine body from the rib of a man. Humble in their 
origins and revolting in the temporary disintegration of 
the repulsive grave, the human body knows an astounding 
interval when flesh is fair, when curved arms can be a wel- 
coming harbor, when eyes can outshine the stars of heaven 
—and sometimes the light over the tabernacle. Men can 
sell their souls through lust of a body; women can deliver 
their souls to death in order that their bodies may live 
in luxury. 

When a man and a woman marry, fortunately for them 
they do not marry bodies. No one could possibly live a life- 
time united with only a body. 


I sometimes feel that I knew a young man who tried to 
live such a “life.” 


In my youthful days we were neighbored by a family 
whose only daughter was the fairest of the fair. The 
brothers Grimm could well have used her as model for the 
young stepmother of Snow White. Had her mirror had the 
magic power of answering her question, it would have told 
her the same flattering things that the fairy-tale queen’s 
mirror told her. The lure of her beauty was so electrically 
magnetic that a long line of suitors, from kindergarten 
through college and into her physical maturity, rang her 
doorbell and then lay down as substitutes for the mat. 


My own attitude toward her was protectively objective, 
for I saw her first with the cynical eyes of boyhood, when 
all love is “mushy” and all girls are nuisances. Later I 
heard all the legends that grew around her power of con- 
quest. I personally never heard her speak a pleasant word. 
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Her voice already had the querulous tone that develops 
into a whine and a nag. 


Her parents were totally under her spell. She milked 
them for luxuries they could not without real personal pri- 
vation afford. Her mother was a plain little woman who 
lived the romance she had missed by decking her daughter 
in the fashions normally reserved for the very wealthy. Her 
father carried to work sandwiches wrapped in yesterday’s 
newspaper to make possible his daughter’s luncheons for 
friends at the better restaurants. She flunked out at some 
of the city’s most expensive schools, but she finally skinned 
through to a degree because, I suppose, most of her pro- 
fessors were male and reacted to her as men uniformly did. 


If I make her seem horribly unattractive, I can remind 
you that the run-of-the-mill male sees first a body; and if 
the body is sufficiently glittering, he looks no further. In 
her case I retained an impersonal eye ...and I happened to 
hear the discussions of the women who knew her—and 
pitied her parents. 


From among the multiple suitors who flocked to her, 
prostrated themselves, and then caught on, one outstayed 
and outbribed the rest. He was a catch, no doubt of that; 
and she probably singled him out for what she knew he 
could give her. He had good looks, a fine family back- 
ground, plenty of money, a most attractive personality, and 
a future that was practically guaranteed by his abilities 
and his family backing. 

He himself was plainly infatuated with the girl—why, I 
could never understand, except that he must have been com- 
pletely hypnotized by her really startling physical beauty. 
She wanted him as her husband, yet she treated him with 
utter discourtesy and shameful selfishness. I should say 
that she gave him all the warning that any man had a right 
to ask. She put on no act for him, as many a beauty can 
do briefly when she wants to persuade a man that she has 
more than surface glitter. 
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From the time she knew she had him hooked, her atti- 
tude toward him was that of a slaveowner to a particularly 
clumsy slave. She treated him with contempt in public 
places. She was brutal in her pampering of herself. He 
would come with tickets for an expensive play she had said 
she wanted to see—only to be greeted by her apologetic 
mother: Her daughter was in bed, too tired to go out. When 
he would come to call early in the evening, she would liter- 
ally turn him out of the house, and we could see the pitiful 
fellow standing under her window for long toward the 
witching hours. His witch had cast her spell over him. 


When they would leave the house for an evening of 
extravagant spending, she would already be sulking. They 
were likely to return at an unreasonably early hour, she 
glumly silent and he trying so hard to please. You could 
see her beautiful features settling into harsh, irritable, bad- 
dispositioned lines. As for him, he pleaded, begged im- 
plored her to forgive him for something of which he had 
not been guilty. 


I may say in parenthesis that the sad hero in “Of Human 
Bondage” has always seemed, because of my memories of 
that pair, easy to understand; I had known his counter- 
part in life. 


In the end they married, and he took her off triumphantly 
on the luxury cruise that was their honeymoon. 


The next I heard of them was one year later. He took 
off in his small private plane and crashed. Deliberately? 
That is what the neighbors believed. They saw no other 
explanation. He had no religious faith; she probably would 
not have given him the release of a divorce; he must have 
seen only death as escape from the chain of her body. His 
death may have been an accident, but no one who knew 
them believed it was. He killed his own body to free him- 
self from a fairy-tale villainess. He was utterly wrong. 
What he did was evil. One could understand his situation, 
but one must condemn what he did. 
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I regret that I am convinced that their kind are all too 
common in real life. 


I recall a somewhat popular novel of perhaps a decade 
ago that was remarkable chiefly for the fact that it was 
written entirely in dialogue—no narrative, no description. 
All action and characterization were revealed by the dia- 
logue. Even this unusual and doubtfully successful tech- 
nique would not have made me remember the book had it 
not been for the plot—the story of a woman who had been 
captured and held in thrall by the body of a man. He was 
an outstanding athlete, and his body had bewitched her 
from the days he starred on the high-school team. 


Even before they married, she knew that he was gross 
and selfish, philandering and gluttonous, mean about money, 
badly mannered to the point of a total lack of consideration 
for anyone but himself. He had the knack of torturing her 
by his charming attentions to other women. He soon 
learned how, when she weakly revolted, to whistle her to 
heel—in this case the heel of a heel. 


The book made tragic reading. You knew from the first 
page that the weak-willed, infatuated woman was doomed. 
She had fastened herself to a body that thinly covered an 
ugly personality. She had walked into slavery in its most 
brutal form: She was a lost soul in love with crass flesh. 


The Church believes that reform is possible. We know 
that wonders are worked by patient love. But the task is 
difficult ... and failures are probable. 


All this insistence on the importance of more than just 
a body sounds almost annoyingly simple, the sort of obser- 
vations that should be on the surface for all to read. We 
vigorously protest that we know that a person does not 
marry a body however divinely framed. A man or a woman 
marries a person. That person is terribly complex, unmis- 
takably composite, a unit made up of so many elements 
that they defy counting, elements in so many combinations 
that the manifestations of character are in the end limitless 
in their variety. 
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A person who thinks about marriage at all realizes that 
when he or she marries, he or she marries a thousand other 
things that are not included in those simple words. He 
marries a disposition, a character, a synthesis of virtues or 
a mess of vices. He marries a pleasant or a rasping voice, 
good manners or ignorant gaucherie. He marries a mind 
well stocked or vacant, a will strong or flabby, ideals ele- 
vating or degrading. He marries an imagination that 
reaches for heaven or hangs around the sewer or lies limp 
and lifeless in a dull nest. 


He places his own hands in hands that are competent, 
bungling, or lazy, tender or cruel, indifferent or trained, 
skilled, inept or fat with disuse, hands even handcuffed to 
a vicious will or serving evil impulses. 


He marries a worker or a drone, a doer or a dreamer, a 
neat person or a slovenly, one with a fresh, clean scent or 
an unwashed odor. 


The person he marries brings along with her traditions 
and training, fine blood or tainted, memories or scars, breed- 
ing or the lack of it, carefully acquired characteristics or 
undeveloped and wasted gifts. 


Granted that this body is beautiful or physically attrac- 
tive; granted that beauty is a gift of God and something for 
which to thank Him in all fear and trembling. That is only 
a beginning. What is inside that body? What is back of 
that face? What will the first weeks or months together 
reveal, facts that cannot be smiled aside or hidden under 
expensive make-up? 


The loveliest body in the world is still only half a person. 
The most magnificent body of the trained athlete should be 
recognized as less than half the man himself. 

The sheath of muscle thinly overlays the character that 
directs those muscles, a character that may be a blade of 
steel, a chunk of rubber hose, a length of moist macaroni. 

The slang of another generation had a vividly picturesque 
phrase for a dull person: ‘Nobody home.” Like much 
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American slang it gave the complete picture in a minimum 
of words: beautifully cowlike eyes, a lovely figure, a care- 
fully sculptured and decorated face... but no tenant in the 
apartment... the little mind that wasn’t there. 


With Anthony Hope’s famous romantic novel “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” was begun a cycle of stories based on identi- 
cal bodies housing very different types of people. Two men 
(the variant of the story by other writers made the charac- 
ters two women) looked exactly alike. In face and stature, 
even in tone of voice they could not be told apart. Yet (and 
here is precisely the point that makes the story interesting 
and despite the romantic flavor worth serious thought) in 
all else the characters were poles apart. One was a hero; 
the other was a poltroon. One was considerate and gentle; 
the other was unmannerly and cruel. One was the embodi- 
ment of virtues; the other was a lover of the vicious and the 


evil....And the heroine soon knew the difference between 
the two. 
Their bodies were identical....But one was deeply be- 


loved because he was himself generous and loving; the other 
was repellent, hated, distrusted even by the girl who had 
been led against her will into an engagement with him. When 
she meets the hero, though his body is a duplicate of the 
man she hated, she feels toward him affection that swiftly 
mounts to love. The unpopular villain is soon out of the 
minds of his associates as they turn in respect and show 
friendliness to the man who is the bodily twin of the villain 
and his opposite in all else. 


The popular writer, as you see, believed—and the run of 
the library reader followed him—that the same body, com- 
posite of physical beauty and notable brawn, could contain 
a lovable or an unlovable personality. A physical frame is 
like a building. We know that side by side in a row of 
houses built from the same plans, by the same architect, 
and of the same materials can live a lovely family, a mur- 
derer, a poet, a counterfeiter, a doctor of the poor, a rack- 
eteer, a religious order, and a gang of blackmailers. 
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The body is after all what we see first and longest and 
most easily. But the body alone is a shell; and shells, 
whether nut shells or cannon shells, are the very opposite 
of riches. 


I realize that I am deliberately exaggerating the separa- 
tion of soul from body. Really the unity between body and 
soul is very close, close enough to make a person. Yet men 
and women have always felt in themselves this war between 
flesh and spirit, as they have known that some very beauti- 
ful faces have hidden guilty souls, that often rugged, un- 
symetrical features have companioned wonderfully gener- 
ous characters. 


So we can ask: What sort of person inhabits this body? 
What sort of character moves the hands and actuates the 
tongue and propels the feet? These are what really count. 
What kind of person will you hold in your arms? What sort 
of soul will direct the response of that person? 


The physical union of two bodies is essentially brief. The 
union of personalities lasts, or is expected to last, through- 
out the day—and the lifetime. 


From the body may come the brief enrichment of the 
emotions. But there remains the rest of life together. 
Within a beautifully shaped head may clack a vicious or 
nagging tongue. Exquisite eyes may go black or shoot the 
lightning of hate. Too many of the beauty winners of the 
world have made proverbially poor wives indeed, as so 
many of the glamour boys of stage, screen, and dance band 
have dragged behind them the empty tin cans of discarded 
marriages. 


What we have been writing about the body is equally 
true of those things that are connected almost exclusively 
with the body. 


The financially most successful because quite the most 
agile ballroom dancer of the present day is dancing with 
his third wife, having discarded two others along his route. 
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Yet how many girls grow ecstatic about a young man be- 
cause he dances divinely! And how many turn away in 
repugnance from the young man so serious about making 
a success of his life that he has had no time to learn the 
newer steps! 


Actors on stage and screen have always been our glamour 
boys; they must come up to certain specifications of face 
and muscle. They have not as a rule been noted for mental 
attainments, spiritual ideals, or stability of character. They 
have been notably unsuccessful husbands. 


The same is true of those professional beauties who can 
take the bright light of the baby spots without wincing but 
are not famous for the number of charming babies they 
give to the beaming husbands. | 


It is simple stupidity to think that the ability to dance... 
to blow a trumpet in the higher ranges...to skate like an 
angel with wings ...to sing, whether at the Met or for the 
mob...to bang a ball with precision and skill... to model 
a dress or a swim suit for Vogue ... to knock out an 
opponent with a single blow...to be chosen Miss Nutmeg 
...is any sign of an enriching personality. 

All these abilities and accomplishments or any of them 
may be part of an inspiring equipment. They may help a 
fine personality to enrich the life of a partner. But as a 
rule spectacular qualities are not what deeply enrich us. 
No one is long enriched by a display of fireworks or a home 
run knocked over the back fence. 


What we seek is a person who can through long years of 
deepening knowledge continue to enrich our lives. 


We marry a person. 


The big question is, not how beautiful is the person, not 
how strong, but what kind of person. 


Too few pause to ask that all-important question. 
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Happiness and Peace. . . 
Grace and Cash 


The test of life is of course 
its conclusion. In that it is like a play. How does the 
audience feel when the final curtain drops? Does the con- 
dition of the characters at the end leave the audience with 
the conviction that this is one of life’s beautiful comedies? 
or sheer tragedy? 


The success or failure of a marriage depends on the kind 
of people who walk through the shadowy last years into 
the presence of the divine accountant, who measures out 
the reward of heaven in terms of the riches accumulated by 
souls on their way to eternity. 


The Lord Himself warned us that “he that hath, to him 
shall be given.” And “he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken away that also which he hath.” The men who by 
skillful trading and wise partnerships doubled the talents 
were given the added rewards of high positions in the house 
of their master. The man who came back with only the 
endowment that was given him in the beginning was de- 
prived of what he failed to increase and was thrown into 
the exterior darkness. 

God meant all life to be growth. Death in life is stagna- 
tion or deterioration. The successful person in God’s sense 
of that adjective is constantly growing richer as a person 
through the years. He becomes more the master of his 
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body. Even though his reflexes slow up and he is no longer 
fit for athletic competition, he has health in measure and 
has learned to use his body effectively for his happiness 
and his work. He has grown in soul, in the knowledge and 
love of God, and in virtuous conduct toward his fellows. 
He possesses a mind that has with each year increased in 
knowledge and grown in wisdom as he advanced in the 
understanding of life’s problems and meanings. 


If almost arbitrarily we were to slip the years of life 
into two major zones—as we can only crudely and inaccu- 
rately—we could say that in the first zone, youth, people 
sigh for happiness; in the second zone, advanced maturity, 
they yearn for peace. 


The young want to be gay, to laugh easily, to feel their 
feet light and their souls constantly expanding. They want 
new friends and new scenes, new books and new music, all 
the experiences that will add to the full development of 
their natures. They have an avid curiosity that nature 
meant should keep them constantly alert to all around them. 
They are quick to learn, and, though they do not know it, 
what they learn then, they digest completely and make part 
of themselves so that it sticks to the ribs of their minds 
from that time on. 


Young people are themselves instinctively generous and 
are drawn to generosity in others. They like to experiment, 
to risk a bit, to try the untried, to know the unknown. They 
have more courage than caution, more daring than diplom- 
acy, more pioneering than prudence. 


During those years of youth and early maturity happi- 
ness is largely a matter of easy, constant, rather uncon- 
scious but very delightful growth. 

For that reason the partner of these first years should 
be someone who fits into the same zest for happiness, full, © 
human happiness. They must be curious together and have 
the virtues of youth together. Each must help the other 
to grow in all the ways that a human being is capable of 
growing. 
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Yet a young person will select for the bull’s-eye of his 
devotion someone who will not help him grow. An in- 
curious person resents and stifles someone who has a rang- 
ing curiosity. A person avid for knowledge and experience 
annoys a stolid soul. Old age has always found young people 
troublesome and disturbers of the peace. When youth and 
old age unite in a December-May wedding, the wise spec- 
tator feels regret and recalls the sob ballad of another gen- 
eration that announced, solemnly, 


“?Tis sad when you think of her wasted youth, 
For youth cannot match with age.” 


Yet many a young person marries a person who is already 
old—old, not in advanced maturity, but by premature col- 
lapse and decay. He has never been young, so he can never 
rightly be said to have grown old. He just is old. Despite 
our adoration of youth we live in a time when there are too, 
too many people who are young in actual years but old in 
weariness, in listlessness, in their complete lack of curiosity, 
in their stolid outlook on life. 


I have for years watched the young people with whom my 
life’s work has been largely associated. I never fail to be 
amazed when I realize how many of them are prematurely 
old. They will never be adult in that fine sense of mature 
and developed adulthood. They jump straight from child- 
hood to decadent old age. 


They do not seem quite alive. They have sat so long 
before mechanical entertainment that they do not know 
how to entertain themselves. They have looked at so many 
comics that they have missed the essential stimulation of 
the fairy tales and are dully bored by the fascination of 
great fiction or poetry. They are full of ancient prejudices 
before they have had time to experiment with judgments 
based on their own experiences. They are shy with new peo- 
ple, excluding the charm of new friendships for the middle- 
aged settling down to the doleful practice of “going steady.” 
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Their conversation is totally lacking in youthful sparkle 
and gaiety; they depend upon worn clichés that have long 
since lost flavor and vigor. They fall into the easy habit 
of doing the same things over and over, of saying the same 
things in the same tiresome slang. They early cut deep 
grooves of conventional likes and dislikes from which they 
can be dislodged only with real pain—for the dislodged and 
the dislodger. 


They take pride in the fact that the wealth of literature 
and the wonders of science all around them leave them un- 
impressed. They regard as fanatic intruders upon their 
privacy teachers who try to wake their minds to life. They 
do not talk for the joy of exploring someone else’s fresh 
mind and waving their enthusiasms like bright flags; they 
make flat assertions and shout flatter denials. 


When they get far enough along in their education to 
see that studying to be a physician or a plumber or master- 
ing the tools of the engineer or the texts of the lawyer will 
mean money, they suddenly prick up their ears and give 
the teacher more than a contemptuous minimum of atten- 
tion. But the most skilled educators despair of ever coaxing 
them into an interest for the thing itself—even in their 
own campus activities. 


They are content, and contentment in youth is a terrible 
handicap. 


I should say from my own experience that that breed of 
youth grows in numbers every year. What enthusiasms 
they have are manufactured for them by the advertise- 
ments, the screen, the radio, the juke box. They are afraid 
to pioneer even in what they wear or in how they fix their 
hair. The paths of life are so smoothed for them that they 
have no calls to adventure, no challenges loud enough to 
attract them to the new and the different. 


Unless a young person runs, his legs do not grow strong. 
Unless he shouts in the joy of new discovery, his lungs are 
weak. The eye is a muscle that must quest eagerly if it is 
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to be strong and retentive. The brain too is like a muscle 
that must be toughly exercised if it is to serve its purpose 
on the problems of life. 


Aliveness should be the outstanding mark of young peo- 
ple during the years when they are contemplating mar- 
riage. They should be on their physical and spiritual tip- 
toes, searching the world with wonder. Life should be 
endlessly fascinating as it opens to them the world of men 
and events, of sports and literature, of history and proph- 
ecy, of the treasured past and the challenging future. Upon 
all this they must draw if their own personalities are to 
grow and develop and find happiness. 


Lucky the young person who finds as his partner in mar- 
riage a really young person, one who has moved into young 
adulthood, alive, alert, curious, eager, determined to grow. 


Unfortunate that young person who finds a partner young 
in years and attractive in face and figure but already settled 
into the worst features of old age. 


Marriage is for the adult. But marriage is for the young 
adult, not the weary, exhausted, bored, crystalized adult. 
Marriage is certainly not for the person who without his 
having ceased to be young in years is already too old to find 
zest in marriage and the challenge of the new life that 
marriage opens for him. 


With late maturity or as they move into that time of life 
when we hope to grow old gracefully, men and women seem 
to want beyond all else peace. 


To them peace is not a listless, indolent thing. It is rather 
the calm and beautiful autumn of life. Spring is the season 
of storms, of wild winds and drenching rains. Under the 
summer suns a man and a woman do their hardest work. 
With autumn they have time to scan the golden fields and 
weigh in their hands the ripened fruit, to count their gains 
and enjoy their profits, to use their fully developed powers 
and draw on the rich resources of their active, interesting 
life. 
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The autumn of life is the time when people, if they are 
believers, know the priceless value of peace with God. They 
want the peace that gives their souls a foretaste of the 
peace of eternity, union with God, the warming smile of the 
Savior upon them. They are glad that at last there is an 
end of the soul’s incipient rebellions. They are happy that 
passion seems sometimes to sleep. 


They are glad if they can find financial peace. A com- 
fortable or adequate income is important for them, for it 
makes them independent of their children and frees them 
from the grudging alms of the state. The poets who love 
to think of this time as harvest time think of it too as the 
gracious twilight when people have the leisure to read the 
books they missed and visit the places they dreamed of, to 
talk out the problems of mankind with the serene convic- 
tion that they have largely passed them by, to realize that 
they are no longer confronted with the big difficulties but 
that others’ difficulties are placed in their hands for calm, 
objective solutions. 


Now in the autumn there is time to count over the accu- 
mulated treasures of a busy lifetime. They meet and talk 
happily with old friends; they find with them a lingua 
franca that is almost their own delightful secret. They 
savor the richness of their children’s children, the beautiful 
promise spoken so often in the Scriptures. They count their 
grandchildren with a sense of happy proprietorship and 
know the bliss of spoiling them with a generosity they could 
not as parents give their own children. 


The successes of their sons and the virtues of their daugh- 
ters they prize with a seasoned sense of values. From minds 
fully stocked through years of constant growth, they draw 
out and handle and expertly use the wealth they won. They 
have come to appreciate the rich wine of great literature. 
They respond gladly to old music, often enough recalling, 
as they do, some beautiful emotion for which the particu- 
lar music was the background. 
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They have long practiced skills that they now find joyous 
in use. Business details are less a burden than a recreation 
or a chance to show off before their juniors. The less strenu- 
ous sports of fishing and bridge challenge them more than 
do the fierce contests of youth. Conversation has -become 
a way of sharing the treasures of others and laying out 
for others to see the treasures of their own prized mental 
collections. 


They want to look back over life and say, “This was well 
spent.”” He wants to smile across the narrow space between 
chairs and know that the woman who sits there shares his 
peace. She has shared and is sharing the treasures she 
helped him accumulate, and she can smile in instant recog- 
nition of a hint, a name, a dav and a date, any of the thou- 
sand souvenirs of their richly spent life. 


Elder Statesman Bernard Baruch has come to be a sort 
of symbol of richly endowed old age. Sitting on his bench in 
Washington’s park, he tosses crumbs to the robins and the 
squirrels and precious bits of his experience to the passing 
newsboy or the President of the United States. Emmet 
Lavery wrote a charming drama of the rich later years of 
Justice Holmes and his wife as they lived surrounded by 
the affection of the young men he had trained and the activ- 
ities that had matured them in the service of their country. 
The end of the play shows them living a partnership that 
is as far beyond the exciting love of youth as his aged wis- 
dom was beyond his youthful enthusiasms and his latter 
years income was ahead of that of the struggling young 
lawyer. 

Dignified old age is a beautiful thing. On the other hand 
we are quickly bored and often revolted by people past 
maturity who try to be eternally young. They seem to be 
chasing a happiness that they never caught. Indeed they 
act as if they were chasing something they had never even 
learned the name of. Empty of soul, they course down the 
momentary thrill. Age has not graved richly beautiful 
character lines in their faces, so they plaster their blankness 
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with a pretense of youth that deceives no one. When they 
sit, their hands are empty. They should be sitting atop life’s 
harvest; but they have no harvest, for they never planted, 
watered, tended anything. 


Often enough, as if to recapture the youth they used with 
so little profit, they marry some young thing. The candid 
camera plays them shabby tricks when the new photog- 
raphers snap them side by side, fresh blooming skins mak- 
ing more leathery and wrinkled the ancient parchments. 
They try either to brake their partner down to their rattling 
lack of speed or push themselves to play breathless caddy 
to their new love. Their only treasure is the momentary 
thrill. The peace that should have been their rightful por- 
tion, they have not earned. Were they to pause long enough 
to look into their empty minds, count the deficit in their 
virtueless souls, they might realize that they had come upon 
old age without dignity, reached maturity without memories. 


Youth always finds it hard to look so far ahead... but 
the great test of a future partner in marriage is the test of 
those last years. How will he and she look and be and talk 
and act when they have reached the time of peace? What 
treasures will they have won that they can share? What 
virtues will ornament their souls? What riches overflow 
their minds? Will their life together have made them really 
beautiful? Will their faces tell the story of great goodness 
and splendid achievements? 


Will their minds be young when their bodies are old? 


Will their souls be able to leap upward toward God even 
though their legs are a little uncertain as they dance the 
“Anniversary Waltz’? 


Those last years are the test. 


The partner who will enrich your life must be young 
when you are young and old when you are old. And to each 
period of life each of you must be able to contribute what 
is then needed for both. 
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Men and women as a rule marry in their youth. They live 
together through the years when happiness means and 
implies and demands growth. Married, they can enormously 
help or stiflingly impede that growth. They are together 
during the time of natural curiosities, accumulating together 
emotional experiences. They begin a united life at the very 
period when their minds should be keenest and their ability 
to learn and remember most highly developed. Then if ever 
they have to stock up with a variety of interests, with the 
friends who will remain their friends during long periods, 
with memorable days and delightful events, with books that 
explain life and increase knowledge and give information 
that must ripen into wisdom, with music and at least a 
general acquaintance with the achievements of mankind. 


This period immediately after marriage is the time when 
two can pioneer more successfully than one. Two may not 
be able to live as cheaply as one, but they can live more 
daringly. Men are challenged by the earth and by life itself; 
they can well use the stimulus of women who see their 
visions and dream their dreams. Pioneers may be better off 
if they have partners who dare to pioneer with them. 
Growth can be stimulated when the growth is shared and 
perhaps inspired and partially directed by someone very 
dear. 


A woman's instinctively maternal hands and her wisdom 
—like all wisdom, painfully developed, laboriously culti- 
vated—have helped shape many a masculine career. In- 
versely a woman has been the awful weight that held a man 
back and in the end prisoned him in mediocrity or failure. 


Youth loves daring—as age loves peace—and the daring 
are notably strengthened by the presence of someone who 
dares with them. Young people look for partners who are 
helpful, as older people want partners who are restful. 
Young people want to talk about the future, to plan and 
aspire, to enlist the quick sympathy and encouragement 
that their inexperience finds reassuring; old people want 
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partners in memories, in wordless understanding, in 
thought-saturated silences. 


So it is that the right partner for a successful marriage 
is not the mere possessor of a beautiful body that could 
briefly enrich the emotions. However important the physi- 
cal aspects of marriage may seem and may be, the right 
partner is not merely the delightful associate in love. A suc- 
cessful marriage unites two builders, who set to work on a 
united life that must include a vast variety of adventures. 
They are working, often imperceptibly, on each others’ 
characters and dispositions. They have a career to initiate 
and to carry to success. They have interests to share and 
to develop. Their marriage should mean a swift spurt 
toward a selected goal and then the grim settling down to 
that journey through middle age. That marriage—to change 
the figure swiftly—is at the end to cushion the contempla- 
tive years with achievements remembered and ideals in part 
attained and the blessed souvenirs that they have gathered 
together and can share together with rightful pride. 


It is only fair that we bring this down to statements very 
clear and concrete. 


As a young couple look forward to marriage, there is one 
inescapable reality they must face: After their love has 
expressed itself in the almost brief but beautifully emo- 
tional experience of physical union, they will have to carry 
forward their life together. They will have to give and 
take. Love in its physical manifestation is almost absurdly 
brief. All of life lies beyond that brief experience. 


We can rightly start the consideration of that afterlife 
with two very disparate elements of a successful marriage: 
The grace of God and the right use of money. 


We are not being esoteric when we start with the grace 
of God. There is no other union comparable to union in 
religious belief. No other binding force has the power that 
the grace of God has to unite the two people closely. 
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Saint Paul at the dawn of Christian marriage pointed out 
that the husband is the channel of divine life for the wife 
and the wife in turn for the husband. This conferring of 
God’s grace begins with the sacrament itself. About the 
sacrament we shall talk later. We need to anticipate enough 
however to remind future partners in marriage that at the 
moment when God ratifies their marriage contract by mak- 
ing it a sacrament, a man and a wife fulfill a very holy func- 
tion. They are the actual administrators of the sacrament. 
They actually confer upon each other that life of God that 
we call sanctifying grace. 


The man is holier because of the woman he has just 
married. | 

The woman is more pleasing to God because of the man 
to whom she has just given her hand. 


Sad indeed is the marriage in which one of the partners 
not only fails to receive the life of God but does not believe | 
in that life, perhaps has never so much as heard of it. 
Almost sadder is the case when the Catholic party to the 
contract would eagerly give this grace of God to the be- 
loved partner yet cannot do so. There should be—and there 
often is—a black cloud of sorrow over the wedding in which 
the Catholic partner realizes with a sharp pang that he or 
she cannot give what the other is incapable of receiving. 

The grace of the sacrament can be obstructed by a lack 
of faith, by the state of mortal sin, by the fact of an invalid 
baptism or no baptism at all. 


When two Catholics marry, they actually begin life with 
a munificent enrichment of each other. They literally pour 
into each other’s souls the life of God. They enrich each 
other with sanctifying grace. Each becomes for the other 
the channel through which the blessed Trinity comes in 
abundance to bless and sanctify and give help during the 
course of the new life they are entering. 


For Catholics this magnificent gesture is merely a begin- 
ning. The faith of each finds additional strength in the faith 
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of the other. Their love of God can grow as they find their 
own love for the Trinity cherished by the partner they so 
deeply love. The sacraments are theirs to share. Indeed the 
reception of the sacraments can become for them easier and 
more frequent simply as part of their partnership agreement. 


Virtue is contagious. The supernatural virtues of each 
can be a real stimulus to the noble living of the other. They 
grow closer to the Savior, whom they both share. They 
recognize themselves as fortunate children of the same 
heavenly Father and the same sweet Mother. One need not 
be shy or secretive about his or her prayers or devotions, 
as is often the case in the presence of the one who does not 
share or understand. They both believe and feel the same 
way. 


Neither one knows the tapering off of religious practices 
in order not to be an offense, an annoyance, a bewilderment, 
a rebuke to the one who is totally vague about these prac- 
tices, perhaps unintentionally cruel in misunderstanding, or 
by prejudice or inherited notions perhaps deeply opposed. 


The more difficult practices of religion actually can be- 
come easier when they are shared. They become more in- 
grained in the individual lives since they are now part of 
the precious alliance that these two Catholics have formed. 


So Catholics who marry Catholics are from the very start 
incredibly enriched by this sharing of a united and uniting 
faith. | 


This is true in so many ways that one hates to drop the 
beautiful subject. Together they hold the optimistic Cath- 
olic viewpoint about God’s care for the world. They con- 
fidently hope that this life together is, not a post chaise to 
Reno or the solitary grave, but a prelude to and a prepara- 
tion for the life they will know together in God’s eternity. 
They disdain the pessimism of the modern pagan toward 
marriage; they accept the outlook of the Savior, who be- 
lieved sufficiently in marriage to lift that human contract 
to the lofty heights of a sacrament. God’s watchful provi- 
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dence, they believe, will, if they play their parts faithfully, 
have special care for them, since their new life was begun 
at His altar and with His specific blessing. They are sure of 
heaven’s interest in their success and have the strengthen- 
ing certainty that God’s grace is with them to help them 
solve the most trivial or the most fundamental difficulties. 


When the husband and wife both love their Father in 
heaven, their Savior in the Eucharist, their divine com- 
forter in their souls, they have a pattern by which they 
can win the riches of sainthood. Beyond that this divine 
love becomes the pattern and increment of their own love 
for each other. 


There should be a serene and enriching confidence in the 
mental attitude of two young people who realize that as 
they turn from the altar to walk down the long aisle of the 
church, they carry their God with them toward a destina- 
tion that is, not the swinging doors of the vestibule nor 
even the opening doors of their new house, but the dimly 
seen gates of paradise. Adam and Eve walked away from 
Eden; this young couple walk toward it. Their life together 
will be a forward movement toward that exalted goal which 
is the shared vision of God. They are travelers to the same 
holy city, whatever the place of their honeymoon. They are 
modern pilgrims who at journey’s end will find the source 
of all happiness and near it the mansion that already bears 
their name plate. 


The first enrichment of a Catholic husband and wife is 
the glorious enrichment of their faith. By comparison I 
find mixed marriages poverty-stricken. And marriages out- 
side the Church are infinitely sad, since the great rank and 
file of the non-Catholic world have repudiated or never even 
heard of the sacramental, grace-filled character of Christian 
marriages. 

Please do not fancy that God’s grace works without help. 
The young couple must work at their religion, must learn 
more perfectly their faith, must meet often at the sacra- 
ments, and must pray God’s blessings upon their lives. 
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If unhappily it should happen that a Catholic falls ro- 
mantically in love with a non-Catholic, that very love should 
impel the fortunate possessor of the faith to do everything 
possible to bring the other to the riches of the Church. They 
should feel that they are cheating their partners if they fail 
to share with them the amazing riches of God’s life and love. 


In the complex life that we exiles of heaven must lead 
upon earth, the grace of God and the most frankly natural 
needs often lie close together. 


The greatest cause of unsuccessful marriages is religious 
disunion. 

The second greatest cause seems to be the bad handling 
of money. 


So I turn from the heavenly riches that a Catholic hus- 
band and wife confer upon each other to the very practical 
question of cash in hand, cash in the individual purses, 
cash in the bank. 


The young people who clear up before marriage and con- 
tinue to keep clear after marriage their joint sharing of 
the family money take a great forward step toward the 
success of their marriage. 


The man when he marries theoretically makes the woman 
an equal sharer of whatever he owns or shall in the course 
of life acquire. This means that she has a rightful part to 
his earnings, whatever form his earnings take. Needless to 
say, the woman is not a mere taker. While the king is in 
his countinghouse, multiplying money, the queen is not sup- 
posed to be seated upon a silk cushion, feasting on straw- 
berries (hot-house variety), sugar (at present at inflation 
prices), and cream (heavy whipping). 


The partnership that is marriage is rather close where 
money is in question. Normally in a modern marriage the 
man is expected to produce and the woman to manage. The 
well-regulated marriage partnership assigns the man the 
job of getting the money, the woman the task of properly 
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budgeting it. He is to be generous; she is to be careful. He 
is to try to see to it that there is enough to meet all their 
needs; she is to see to it that the needs are kept within his 
normal earning capacity. 


The marriage authorities whose opinions are most wide- 
spread keep insisting on the way that money can wreck 
marriages. Where money troubles in marriage are con- 
cerned, you have the perfect case of the so-called grownup 
acting like a child. The husband will not let the wife know 
what he earns. He secretes his money like a little boy stash- 
ing his pennies in a cranny up in the attic. Or she will not 
let him know how she spends the money. She has an almost 
infantile fear of addition and subtraction. She can often 
be a greedly little girl where money is concerned. 


In marriage there is supposed to be a real transference of 
property right. In fact most modern marriages presuppose 
a total change in the status of both partners. The tax 
authorities take marriage into consideration and put the 
married man and woman in a quite different category from 
that of the bachelor and the spinster. 


The modern girl in most marriages gives up her earning 
power and privilege. Most likely for quite a time she has 
been earning a decent, independent income. Suddenly she 
puts her whole financial future in the keeping of a man. 
Her position is not too unlike what her husband’s position 
would be like if he dissolved a going concern of his and 
entrusted his resources and abilities entirely to some other 
businessman. The modern girl does not, it is true, come to 
marriage with a dowry—not, that is, a dowry of money. 
But she does in most cases bring a dowry of real ability. 
She has been to school and has probably done well there. 
She knows the essentials of the handling of accounts. She 
may for many years have been drawing down a good salary 
and handling its uses well. It is not improbable that she 
was a quite important cog in some business where a good 
many men consulted her and she made decisions that had 
far-reaching effects. 
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All this or most of it she normally gives up to become 
some man’s full-time partner. If they are sensible young 
people, before they were married they discussed the future 
and planned for a division of labor and of spheres of con- 
trol. He would handle his job, whatever it was; she would 
administer the home and the temporal affairs of the family 
life. 

There continues to flourish however the male who thinks 
of money as his exclusive field. He blindly acts as if it were 
his work alone that produced the money, that her job at 
home had nothing to do with it. “I make the money,” jokes 
the bad-mannered husband, ‘and my wife spends it.” In 
his mind the man’s job and the home that his wife adminis- 
ters are entirely separate. One is productive; the other is 
sheer expense. 


But those two jobs cannot possibly be separated. The 
man is able to do his job effectively because his wife man- 
ages his home, where meals are prepared and served, where 
he can sleep in decent comfort, and where before and after 
the quite restricted hours permitted by modern business he 
finds the sheltering peace and relaxation | and inspiration 
that fit him to continue his work. 


If the man did not earn, the woman could not maintain 
the home. If the woman failed to maintain the home, the 
husband would soon find his capacity for clear and con- 
centrated work cut and dissipated. 


There are in all forms of business production and expendi- 
ture departments. It would be as logical for the salesman 
to brag that he makes the money and that the people in the 
factory where the goods are made spend it as it is for the 
husband to say that he earns the cash and his wife throws 
it around. 


When a man and a woman marry, the money is theirs 
jointly. It is the financial enrichment of both their lives. 
The wife shares with her husband the meals she prepares; 
the husband shares with the wife the money he acquires. 
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Each of them has the right—with due consideration for 
their united career—to a share of their united riches. It is 
not as if the man in great bursts or in niggardly spurts of 
generosity dropped gracious largess into his wife’s suppliant 
hand. Just as bad is it when the wife nags her husband 
for a greater share of his earnings than he can with justice 
to his job and his essential needs give her. 


Before marriage the partners to be should discuss finances 
with all candor. Any other attitude is sheerest nonsense 
and a slender straw in the wind of future storms. 


The rightly solicitous father asks, “How much does this 
young man of yours earn?” 


The stupid girl blushes at so “indecent” a question. “‘What 
an awful thing to ask! Of course we never discuss any- 
thing so vulgar.” 

She doesn’t? Well, she’d better. 


She is entering a partnership one very important aspect 
of which is how much money they will have to make com- 
fortable their life together. How much money there is to 
administer and how it will be administered are vital con- 
cerns to both of them. 


I'll put the whole thing flatly: Before they marry, he 
ought to tell her exactly what he earns. If he doesn’t tell 
her on his own initiative, she ought to ask him flatly. If he 
shies away and declines to tell her, she will be smart to call 
the whole thing off. He may be generous with the kisses; he 
will be niggardly with the bread and cheese. To push the 
point still further: She ought to know exactly what percent- 
age of his income she will have for her own uses and exactly 
what part of their united financial job he expects her to 
handle. 


When asked by a future wife about their income, a young 
man has been known to lie in two ways. 
He exaggerates his earnings in a common sort of boast- 
ing. As a result the girl is misled by the prospect of an 
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income bloated beyond what he is earning or probably ever 
will earn. If a business prospect lies like this to a pros- 
pective partner, the victim may well drag him into court 
and charge him with notable dishonesty. 


The other type of liar will put the amount of his actual 
earnings far below those earnings. He has an idea that this 
will keep her economical and make her careful in her 
spending. 


Aside from the matter of honesty this latter course mani- 
fests either of two attitudes on his part, either or both of 
which will have much to do with unhappiness in their 
marriage: 


First the fellow is mean with money. He is too greedy 
and selfish, too anxious to take care of himself and his 
extravagances to allow his wife to know how much he 
spends or hoards. 


Second he obviously distrusts the woman he intends to 
make his partner. He wants to keep her in a very inferior 
position. He doesn’t think she has brains enough or honesty 
enough or experience enough or morals enough to be 
trusted with more than the inside limit of his income. 


The first attitude displays his own stinginess. 


The second attitude manifests the low opinion in which 
he holds the girl. 


Either stand is going to play hob with their future 
marriage. 

Where money is concerned, honesty before marriage is 
of prime importance. And the honesty should continue 
throughout their life together. For it produces a kind of 
fundamental enrichment as each shares in the financial 
status and where money is concerned can act with full 
knowledge and hold nothing back in secrecy. 


Women today so often earn their money in jobs outside 
the home that their contribution through work in the home 
is seldom measured financially. The girl who gives seven 
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hours in an office is no different from the girl who gives 
fourteen-hours work in her home. But the common attitude 
is that, while her seven hours of secretarial work rates pro- 
tection by the wage-and-hour law, her fourteen hours in her 
husband’s house is to be repaid in alms and munificent 
gestures of masculine generosity. 


Sometime soon some skilled economist should work out 
an exact statement of what the work of a woman who man- 
ages and works in a home would rate if it were done by a 
staff of paid professionals. The modern wife and mother in 
a modern house is chef, housekeeper, upstairs and down- 
stairs maid, butler, nurse, buyer, social worker—with side- 
line jobs like electrician, janitor, supervisor of heating... 
and sometimes laundress. If a husband had to pay spe- 
cialists to do these various jobs, he would get a clearer idea 
of the precise rights of his wife to a share of his income. 
She certainly earns it; there should be no question about 
her getting it. 


Any young couple, however carefully they talk money 
before they marry, are bound to do quite a bit of experiment- 
ing before they arrive at the arrangement that is satis- 
factory to both and to each. It is impossible to set an exact 
ratio and follow it for the rest of life. Too many fluctuations 
in the cost of food, the charges for rent, the demands made 
upon him in some financial crisis or new business develop- 
ment must modify any preordained plan. But in any ar- 
rangement that is planned, the woman’s time must be con- 
sidered objectively. And when her children begin to arrive, 
adjustments must be made. 


One extremely realistic couple that I was fortunate 
enough to know rather well worked out a very successful 
arrangement of labor and funds. They divided their spheres 
into outside the house and inside the house. She paid for 
everything connected with the household and the children 
when they were home. He paid for everything else. Under 
everything else came rent, the eventual payments on the 
house, insurance in all its forms, and later the education 
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of the children. He paid for his clothes and whatever ex- 
penses he contracted during his daily work. He also paid 
for their recreation—a courteous gesture, I thought—vaca- 
tions, an evening at the theater, a night dining out. But 
any entertaining done in the home fell within her sphere. 
She even paid for her own birthday party—except for the 
present he gave her to counterbalance those expenses. 


They found that the percentage shifted with the needs 
of inside versus outside. When they were buying their 
house, the ratio shifted his way. When the children were 
small and at home, the ratio inclined in her direction. When 
the children went on to boarding college, his was the heavier 
burden. But always the percentage would be somewhere 
around sixty-forty and forty-sixty. 


When they married, he was earning one hundred dollars 
a month; she got forty dollars, and he kept sixty dollars. 
Toward the end of his life he was earning about two thou- 
sand dollars a month; she got eight hundred dollars, and 
he kept one thousand two hundred dollars. When he died, 
the insurance he left her kept her very comfortable and 
made her a marvelously welcomed grandmother for a siza- 
ble brood of grandchildren. 


As long as each keeps inside the budget and provides 
what had been agreed on, neither husband nor wife should 
ask for a strict accounting of the other. If the man needs 
to belong to a club that is fairly expensive, and he manages 
it without cutting her percentage, that is his business. If 
she sets a good table and keeps the house beautifully, if she 
is a good manager of money and can get economically what 
she needs and what he wants, the margin that is left over 
is hers. She should not be asked how she spent it. She may 
buy books or records, invest in a few extra accessories, be 
a little more generous with the children, help her parents 
or the children of her brother and sister—or, if she wishes, 
paper the wall of her room with gold certificates. Her 
money is hers as his is his. And—this side of sheer waste 
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and wanton extravagance—each should be allowed to ad- 
minister his or her money as each finds most satisfactory. 


A considerate husband puts his wife’s share of the money 
in her own bank account. Or he gives it to her so that she 
can deposit it for herself. Joint bank accounts are often 
satisfactory, each signing his or her checks without the 
need of reference to the other. Yet sometimes joint bank 
accounts are found to be not so satisfactory. There is more 
privacy in a personal checking account. Then each is totally 
responsible for a definite sum of money. He does not have 
to wonder what his wife has taken out and whether there 
is enough for the check he wants to draw. And the with- 
drawals and the deposits are not under the constant scrutiny 
of both. Joint bank accounts work well if husband and wife 
are in complete accord. But the individual bank account has 
its advantages. 


To my way of thinking, ownership of property should be 
joint. Should he go into business, he is wise to make out 
some of the shares in her name. Sometimes good business 
reasons will dictate a different course. In general however 
when both have stock in his business, both have a sense of 
ownership that is honorable and the source of much greater 
united interest. 


In the same way the fact that they both own the house 
makes for an external sign of unity. They are not merely 
making a home; they are the owners of the home they make. 


All this is the beautiful expression of trust. The husband 
believes that his wife is interested in their financial future 
and will not be extravagant and careless. The wife sees 
that her husband loves her when he makes her in all things 
partner in his enterprises and holdings. So she feels that 
she must live up to his expectations of her, his trust in her. 


This symbolizing of trust is important. But it implies 
responsibility. The wife accepts her husband’s generous 
trust with the complementary determination to handle the 
finances wisely. No girl these days has any excuse for being 
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a ‘David Copperfield” Dora, a sweet little loon where money 
is concerned. Money is nothing foreign to her. She should 
know how to keep simple records that are businesslike and 
give a reasonable facsimile of a partner’s conduct in the 
business. The books are however less a record of past ex- 
penditures than a guide to future spending. The books tell 
not so much what has been spent and how as what can be 
wisely spent and when. 


There are of course stingy husbands, and there are rashly 
extravagant wives. 


In most cases the signs of these traits are clear before 
marriage—if the two do not let themselves be so infatuated 
that they miss the obvious. A man’s handling of money 
soon betrays his character. A woman’s gold-digging ways 
are a dead giveaway. Occasionally extravagant or generous 
gestures indicate far less than the little meannesses in the 
handling of money, the grumbling over bills, the intense irri- 
tation if a waiter makes an error in the totaling of a dinner 
check, the sort of gloating when too much change is given— 
and kept. 


If the girl is extravagant with her father’s money, she 
will be extravagant with her husband’s money. Stinginess 
with her younger brothers and sisters means that she will 
be pinchpenny with the food in her own home. The wise 
young man and woman will watch each other for signs that 
indicate attitudes toward money. Then in the first days of 
the honeymoon they will establish their respective accounts 
and responsibilities and stick to them until adjustment by 
mutual consent is necessary. 


If married people kept the sense of their partnership 
clearly before them, they would be more likely to act as 
partners do in businesses. Man the master and woman the 
servant is a situation that smacks of humiliation to the 
woman and tyranny in the man. And there is no other 
tyranny like the tyranny of the person who controls the 
purse strings and doles out the money on the basis of 
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caprice. The obverse is equally bad—-woman the pampered 
queen of the hive and man her slave worker. 


A description of a successful marriage might well be: a 
marriage in which the husband and the wife are honest 
and candid financial partners, generous in their giving, 
gracious in their using. . 


All this adds up to early happiness and later peace in 
the home. 


It is important to remember though that, while money is 
an essential for both marital peace and happiness, too much 
money is as devastating as too little. We have seen in 
America the swift rise and sickening collapse of most of 
the very rich families. Too little money means corroding 
anxiety, drudgery on the part of husband and wife, drab 
surroundings, and the sharpening of tongues and tempers. 
Marriage does badly in extravagant mansions...and in 
squalid tenements. It thrives best on Oak Street and on 
Chestnut Boulevard. 
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Let’s Get Values Straight 


Within current memory a brilliant 
young lady wrote the winning short story in a national 
competition and won a four-years scholarship to any uni- 
versity she chose. She was top mind among the thousands 
who had competed. A newspaper syndicate assigned a 
woman reporter to interview her. The closing remark in the 
write-up I shall never forget. “This young lady,” wrote the 
reporter about the winner, “could not have been happier 
or prouder if she had won a beauty contest.” 


Obviously the woman reporter was amazed. 


The girl was happy because of a triumph of her creative 
mind. That a girl could grow excited about being chosen 
Miss Pumpkin Center, the reporter could understand. That 
she was frankly delighted that she had written a triumphant 
story... that needed explanation, almost apology. 


I thought the attitude distinctly typical of today’s values. 
I must confess that I found it more than a little sad. 

I should be the bluest of bluenoses were I to talk down 
or decry beauty. It must be a gratifying experience to sit 
down before a mirror and be pleased with what it reflects. 
Of course since the triumph of the cosmeticians, the make- 
up artists, and the cameramen, most of us have grown 
skeptical about beauty. How much of it comes from nature 
and how much is dripped from a bottle or distilled through 
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a camera lens? Meeting Hollywood’s more famous beauties 
is frequently a disillusioning occasion. 


I was in the elevator of one of the Beverly Hills fashion- 
able hotels (I had been working there on the motion-picture 
Code) with the editor of the motion-picture industry’s more 
powerful trade journal. When the car stopped at one of the 
floors, an obviously by-the-grace-of-peroxide blonde entered. 
She was small, slightly wizened, with tiny wrinkles around 
her eyes, and enough make-up to cause Sherwin Williams 
jealousy. (Sherwin Williams claims to cover only the 
world.) When she was out of earshot and I asked my movie- 
omniscient friend who she was, I learned that she was one 
of the widely publicized beauties who had just signed the 
largest contract ever given a woman star. (Incidentally she 
had been married four times.) 


I thought swiftly of the ancient French story of the bride- 
groom who on the night of his marriage dashed downstairs 
and flung at the feet of the bride’s father and mother her 
wig, stays, high-heeled shoes, bottles of perfume, and jars 
of cosmetics. “There,” he cried, with a typically Gallic 
gesture, “is your daughter that I thought I married. The 
skeleton is in my bedroom.” 


Beauty is potentially a great asset. Because everything 
comes to us first through our senses, notably through our 
eyes, physical beauty has a way of fairly bowling us over. 
It is immediately seen, swiftly appraised, extravagantly 
admired—and briefly remembered. 


We moderns write and talk a great deal about physical 
appeal, physical attraction, or, to use the more or less 
accepted combination of words, sex appeal. 


It is generally conceded that to be beautiful is to have a 
head start on the rest of the world. To be judged beautiful 
is to have received the highest of modern compliments. 


So the glamour type has a high place in our national 
approval; it sets the standards and determines the tastes. 
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Young people find a stern obligation at least to strive 
to reach the glamorous standards. 


Contests are sponsored to select Miss Everything in the 
World—from Miss America to Miss Apple Blossom, Miss 
Cranberry Week to Miss Hardware Association, Miss Flash- 
light Bulb to Miss Delaware, Miss Lake Huron, Miss Bridge- 
port, and Miss All Points West Railroad. 


Yet even Hollywood has discovered belatedly that beauty 
is far from all. 


Once on a time a beautiful profile and a correctly 
curved figure were enough. Then the motion-picture com- 
panies found that profiles and figures were in every gas 
station and cafeteria, on every high-school basketball team, 
in every five-and-ten in the country. Mere beauty, which 
often enough came to Hollywood and expected an imme- 
diate three thousand dollars a week, ended up with other 
mere beauties—in the company commissary, slinging the 
chili and pouring the coffee for stars who had characterful 
features and some strange inside quality that has little 
enough to do with big biceps and analyzable features. 


The casting directors came to realize that they could 
walk into any drugstore, highway hamburger joint—or for 
that matter call in their own file clerks—and find faces and 
figures that publicity, make-up, a good masseur, the right 
costumer and hair designer could turn into creatures to 
make the morons drool. 


Yet even morons grow tired if back of the magnificent 
facade there are empty apartments. The popularity of ‘“The 
Face” or “The Form” is brief indeed if face and form are 
all they possess. 


So it happened that the directors in Hollywood and the 
promoters of the famous beauty contest at Atlantic City 
began to ask of the beauties, “But what can you do?” Then 
pertinently, “You’re beautiful. But what else? Can you 
sing? dance? act? Can you even cook? What’s back of that 
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smooth and polished surface?” The prizes were awarded 
on the basis of beauty—and other considerations. 


Seldom does a nationally famous beauty do anything not- 
able. The famous Florodora Sextet (the most celebrated 
six women in dramatic history) retained their fame by 
headline scandals, brief marriages, and tragic ends. The 
research that a columnist made into the fates of famous 
theatrical beauties of Broadway revealed so many tragedies 
and empty endings that his findings were never published. 


When Catherine the Great of Russia was taken for a 
tour of her empire, one of history’s greatest fakes was 
arranged for her delusion. Along the street she was to pass, 
her advisers ran up stage scenery. False fronts were slapped 
onto hovels. Beautiful vistas of clean, cottage-lined streets 
were painted at the entrances to desolate alleys. Off in 
the distance she saw glimpses of bright little hamlets nest- 
ling in the hills, hamlets that had been quickly daubed on 
canvas—unrolled for her arrival and rolled up again after 
her departure. 


Catherine moved through a land of great beauty and 
charm. But back of it all were the starving, wretched Rus- 
sian peasants who must have found the scenery a sadly 
unsatisfactory substitute for the comfortable houses and 
decent living conditions in which a baby could be safely born 
and in which a man could hope to live through the first 
bad winter. 


Surface beauty is really no beauty at all. Physical attrac- 
tion is a terrifyingly illusory thing on which to build a life- 
time. If beauty were a completely satisfactory thing, the 
increasing divorces of the world’s beauties and of society’s 
handsomest men would be hard to explain. 


One well-known writer of my acquaintance had married 
in succession three of the most highly publicized beauties. 
After his second divorce, on which I had commented acridly, 
he wrote, “Believe me, I was willing to pay plenty to get 
rid of those girls.” His statement was crude, emphatic, and 
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startlingly telltale.. I felt that the whole confession of dis- 
illusionment was in his brief comment. 


A man who marries a great beauty may get just that and 
nothing more. 


A woman who marries “a magnificent hunk of man’ 
probably finds under the smooth plaster cast the disposition 
of a baby and the character of a wolf. Much headlined 
divorce trials have proved that to the point of nausea. 


Once when I was traveling by boat to a job in the West 
Indies, there was on the passenger list the name of a 
woman who was really a professional beauty. I was never 
introduced to her; her introductions were not for priests or 
other forms of peasant (and probably impecunious) life. 
She was married to a fabulously wealthy planter in the 
tropics. She was returning to him with what the steward— 
a born gossip and an underpaid Walter Winchell—told the 
passengers was a pyramid of wardrobe trunks that could 
have contained the material for the First Army’s “big 
push.”’ One of the women confirmed this by reporting that 
the beautiful traveler changed her outfit five times each day. 


Each evening before dinner she appeared in the ship’s 
lounge, to have the steward show her to a seat in an exact 
corner of the room, where she took her place, a little like 
a statue in a niche. The lights had been arranged so that 
they properly illumined her better features. Around her 
gathered all the stray men, who paraded their wittiest con- 
versation for her amusement. 


Her only sign of life was the slight shifting of her head 
from speaker to speaker. Beyond a low yes or a lower-case 
no she appeared to add nothing to the conversation. She 
smiled only with her lips. Perhaps she argued to herself 
that a wider smile would crack her perfect make-up. 

I noticed that as the trip progressed the pilgrims to her 
shrine were fewer and fewer; her faithful were drawn away 
by other passengers less perfect in face and less frozen 
in manner, 
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Her ritual however reached climax at the captain’s table, 
where she sat at his right. Out of her handbag (the ladies 
said it was another one every evening) she took a small 
pocket mirror and placed it flat on the far side of her 
service plate so that each time she leaned forward over 
her food she could see herself. At first I could not believe 
my eyes. Soon the ritual became the talk of the ship. Surely 
she was a younger and stupider sister of Narcissus. 


As the voyage moved its calm way, the captain was miss- 
ing from his table more and more frequently. No there were 
no storms; he just had to stand guard on the bridge. And 
who could possibly blame him? 


Mere physical beauty belongs in a museum, on a pedestal, 
or on a wall. In a human being beauty is just the surface; 
what is precious and valuable must lie underneath. 


“Save the surface and you save all’ was an old adver- 
tising slogan for paint. “A clean tooth never decays” bragged 
a manufacturer of tooth paste. Both slogans had to be 
dropped; they simply were not true. Wood and plaster can 
rot from within. A beautifully shining tooth may be ab- 
scessed at the hidden roots. 


Even the slightest knowledge of men and women brings 
out the above parallel. Saints can be beautiful, and some of 
them have been. But you would be taking a long chance if 
you even suggested that beautiful people are necessarily 
saints ...or smart...or pleasant to live with. 


One of my favorite questions to young people has been: 


“What qualities do you want in the man or the woman 
you hope to marry?” 

The answer that always heads the list that girls compile 
and is high on the list that boys write out is one that might 
strike an older person as being on the frivolous side. 

First of all the qualities that women desire in their hus- 
bands and third or fourth (very high, consistently high) 
among those that men wish in their wives is—a sense of 


humor. 
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I confess that the first time I got that answer I felt 
really deflated. With all the important virtues that go 
toward the making of a happy married life, with the deep 
basic fabrics that are woven into wholesome character, my 
fine young friends wanted what sounded suspiciously like a 
cross between Bob Hope and Mark Twain with overtones 
of Mickey Mouse and Looney Tunes. Could it be that the 
men preferred Joan Davis and Gracie Allen—not to mention 
Minnie Mouse and Fred Allen’s Mrs. Nussbaum — to the 
girls with beauty and brains? 

I was far from persuaded that a comedian’s wife had a 
perpetually gay time. Indeed there is a venerable tradition 
to the effect that off-stage funny men are singularly un- 
funny. If no man is a hero to his valet, I wonder whether 
any comic is funny to his wife. As for the life of the hus- 
band of a lady comedian .. . it doesn’t sound palatable to me. 


The more I thought of it however, the more I began to 
respect what I suspect was in the back of my young people’s - 
minds: They were probably thinking of a lot of important 
things when they wrote “a sense of humor.” I doubt that 
they wanted perennial jokesters, but they probably felt that 
life would be easier with someone who could take a joke. 
They did not ask for a Groucho-Marx punster but were 
pleased by the prospect of a partner who could face life 
with a flow of cheerful words. 


She did not want a man who would come to the breakfast 
table like a thunder cloud about to clap. He did not want 
a woman who would use the shattering of her favorite plat- 
ter as excuse to break up the peace of the household. 


They were thinking, not of a constant sense of humor, but 
of a consistent good humor; less of a flow of jests than of 
a flow of pleasant comments; not of a man or a woman who 
started all conversations with “Who was that lady I seen 
you out with last night?” but of a man who treated his 
wife like a lady or of a wife who was consistently a lady. 

They wanted a partner who did not growl at the children 
but could laugh with them and laugh quietly at their mis- 
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takes. They saw their home made happy by a man who 
smiled easily and often... by a woman who could top a 
work-stained apron with a glowing smile. 


I have come with time to regard their choice as remark- 
ably wise. 


They were not asking for comedians; they were asking 
that their partners be no complainers. They wanted no 
slapstick, but neither did they want constant tears or 
ironic growlings. They dreamed of breakfast tables at 
which, if there were silences (and silence is by no means 
a bad theme for the breakfast music), it would be friendly, 
peaceful silence with the eloquence of restfulness and the 
punctuation of friendly greetings given to and received by 
the breakfasters. They did not expect a “Breakfast Club,” 
but they could do nicely without clubs at breakfast. 


They saw a home-coming in which even a dog-weary hus- 
band could laugh over the day’s mishaps. He would not 
empty a brief case (or a Gladstone bag) of his troubles over 
his wife’s aching head. 


If her day was more than ordinarily trying, she saw her- 
self saving out of its wreckage some of the inevitable laughs. 
Though the baby had spilled his mush on the new rug, what 
she told of the incident was the absolutely excruciatingly 
funny remark he lisped after the fiasco. She rehearsed the 
dialect alibi of the janitor and his comic gestures as he ex- 
plained why he had let the hot-water heater go out. She 
mentioned the borrowing habits of that annoying neighbor 
only because it gave her a chance to tell about the way she 
herself had wangled the vacuum cleaner out of the borrower. 
She forgot that the mail was seventy-five per cent advertise- 
ments and bills while she read out loud—and with emphasis 
—the amusing letter from Aunt Susie. 


My young people were thinking, not of a dinner table 
punctuated with wisecracks and interspersed with dialect 
stories, but a dinner table at which everyone was cheerful, 
the children laughing along with their parents, the youngest 
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getting a chance to tell what had happened to him, and all 
in turn playing audience to the adventures of each. 


My young people saw the father relaxed and happy in 
his home, talking readily and listened to appreciatively. 


They saw the mother’s conversation, not running to how 
tired she was and what difficult children God had inflicted 
upon her and how she wished she had what the woman 
across the air shaft had by way of clothes and convertibles, 
but manifesting a real love of her home, a real joy in the 
company of her family, a peace and contentment that set 
the keynote for the whole house. 


As the years go on, most of us wonder whether the 
greatest natural asset given by God to His creatures may 
not be a pleasant disposition. Certainly we realize that it 
is an asset which, if it is patiently developed, pays the 
biggest dividends in personal satisfaction and an abundance 
of friends. A pleasant disposition seems to mean the differ- 
ence between a contented and a discontented person; it 
seems to be the factor determining friends—many or none 
at all. 


Fundamentally a pleasant disposition is certainly a divine 
gift. But no other gift needs to be more carefully safe- 
guarded, more systematically cultivated. Gift though it is, 
it can be totally lost if it is not tended, nurtured. On the 
other hand people who start with little enough by way of 
pleasant disposition can with application cultivate a very 
charming character and a most appealing smile and man- 
ner. 


I have seen both happen—the losing and the acquiring. 
You have too, I know. 


I have known what it means to have been given by God 
a pleasant disposition. I have recurrently come close to 
losing it. I have watched it souring and curdling right 
under my eyes. It has been a fierce effort sometimes to 
reach out and save some of the original of that gift of God. 
This particular religious superior of mine was a tough 
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rector and a not too pleasant boss. Yet I am more grateful 
to him then I can possibly express for one speech with 
which at a crucial moment of life he knocked me back on 
my heels. 


I had finished my second year as a young Jesuit teacher 
at St. Louis University when he called me in. He was 
unsmiling as I entered his office. 


“What I have to say to you is important,” he began, in 
his cold, biting voice, which always sounded like icicles 
dropping from the eaves upon the roof of a glass con- 
servatory. “I used to think you had an exceptionally 
pleasant disposition. But not any more. Whatever has 
come over you, I’m sure I don’t know. Your disposition is 
changing, and changing fast.” He shook his grim head 
at me in the manner of one who had never had a pleasant 
disposition himself and had been forced to substitute for. 
it strict justice and a shining sense of duty. “I’ve watched 
you this year. You’ve been growing steadily more bitter 
and sarcastic and .. . well perhaps the exact word is... 
nasty. You snap at people. You’re glad when you get 
orders you don’t like—and in general you don’t like most 
orders you get. 


“T suggest that you spend part of the vacation examining 
your conscience . . . maybe I should say examining your 
changing disposition. Come back in the fall with a smile. 
You can still salvage something of what God gave you, 
what you apparently took without a great deal of coopera- 
tion—your once pleasant disposition. I'll see you in Sep- 
tember. Good-by.” 


He turned back to the stacked work on his desk, and I 
left the room in a rage. Fifteen minutes later the boil had 
died down, and the scum that remained on top was the 
clear sign of the truth he had been speaking. 


I spent a large part of the summer doing what he sug- 
gested. I returned from my retreat with a determination 
to smile if it killed me and to forget that God could work 
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miracles if He wanted to and to remember that He took 
it for granted that I would take a reasonable care of His 
gifts to me. 


So when I have come (as who doesn’t?) to times when 
a naturally pleasant disposition curls around the edges and 
blisters with inside heat and outward rubbing, I remember 
that grand priest, say a grateful prayer for him, put on 
the brakes, and try to get back on the main road. This 
figure is badly mixed; my meaning is fairly clear—at least 
to myself. 


Incidentally that superior must have spent a lifetime 
working on his own disposition. I knew him in later years. 
He had cultivated a laugh that was never quite natural 
but that made up in hearty effort what it lacked in spon- 
taneous charm. He learned to listen appreciatively. He 
bore bores patiently and became a mark for long-winded 
storytellers. Toward the end he laughed his way through 
a tedious and painful illness. He went from life with a 
smile for God and a grateful expression of thanks to those 
who had found nursing him a rewarding work and inspira- 
tion. 


Good looks cannot in the long run even begin to be as 
big an asset as a good disposition. A graceful figure how- 
ever carefully nursed, massaged, and dieted grows fat or 
flabby, too lean, too saggy, too heavily fleshed. Good humor 
on the other hand improves with any little care bestowed 
upon it. In fact anyone who spends a lot of time and 
thought on a face and figure is moving toward rapid dis- 
illusionment. The mirror on the wall soon finds someone 
far fairer than the princess (or princeling) who stands so 
eagerly before it. The same time spent on the care of one’s 
disposition means a more durable gain and asset. The 
person who pampers and beats and diets a figure stands a 
good chance of ruining a disposition. I do not see how a 
woman can emerge from the hands of a beauty expert 
without wanting to kick, knead, pound, beat, pack in mud, 
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steam to exhaustion, and starve to fury those who have 
not gone through her self-ordered tortures. 


Had she put in half the time on the cultivating of a good 
disposition that she did on her figure, she would have got 
what she went out for—and found herself slowly being 
endowed with qualities that were making her lovable and 
in all probability beloved. 


There is the quite evident fact of course that a person 
with a really good disposition that he carefully cultivates 
stands a good chance of growing steadily better-looking. 
His inner peace shines through. The smiles that curve 
upward the lines of his face produce in time a pleasant 
expression. His inner contentment and the affection he 
feels for others keep his features wrinkleless. 


A good character and a cheerful disposition are really 
the most marvelous sculptors and the most efficient mas- 
seurs. They can, given time, mold face and figure into some- 
thing very charming, gracious, and positively attractive. 


On the other hand a beautiful face with a sour disposi- 
tion behind it soon loses its beauty or at least its attrac- 
tiveness. When Oscar Wilde wrote “The Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” he was playing with his usual paradox. 
Knowing, as he did, that a sinful soul eventually writes its 
record right into the figure and face of the sinner, he used 
for his book the symbolic paradox of the sinner whose body 
and countenance remained unblemished while his portrait, 
the symbol of his rotting soul, deteriorated into the decayed 
image of the frightful ruin his soul had become. 


Gluttony writes itself into waistline and jowls. Lust lays 
a film over the eyes and makes sensual the lips. Cruelty 
can depress the mouth into a knifelike line. Greed sets the 
muscles of the jaw and makes the mouth snap or drool. 
Pride is reflected in the whole lift of head and the strut of 
body. Hypocrisy makes the eyes telltale and speaks in 
words the very sound of which belie the sense they are 
meant to convey. 
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These are the more evident facts that no observer has 
been able to miss. 


But the sour disposition and the inner meanness of char- 
acter write themselves externally in hardly less mistakable 
fashion. 


Bitterness of disposition pulls the lips into ugly, hard 
lines or into a continuous pout of complaint. The eyes of 
the nagger may be by nature beautiful in shade and in 
shape; they soon take on an annoyed, resentful expression. 
The restlessness of a discontented soul is duplicated in the 
restlessness of the discontented face. 


Indeed the most beautiful face in the world becomes 
repulsive or at least repellent when it fronts for a bitter, 
selfish, unkind, greedy soul. The most glorious figure 
becomes a frightening thing when the hands of that person 
constantly clench in anger, the muscles grow resistingly 
taut in selfishness, the arms thresh out in petulance or rage, 
and the feet run away from the chance to show charity or — 
answer the call to kindliness. 


All this is too, too clear. 


The pathos of the whole business lies in the fact that 
young people who demand good humor in their future 
mates will allow themselves to be tricked by the Cupid’s- 


bow mouth that utters cruel comments or flattens in bitter- .- 


ness and envy. They are almost hypnotized by limpid eyes 
that can grow cold, hard, and resentful. They mistake 
simulated laughter for good humor and a giggle for cheer- 
fulness. They find gross selfishness almost cute. They 
laugh at jokes that cut and burn. They regard as smart 
the unkind gesture or the haughty attitude toward the 
helpless. 


It may be a lucky day for the race when young couples 
before marriage will be required to take dispositional tests 
—as in many states they are now required to take health 
tests. Is the person goodnatured? Is he or she kind, un- 
selfish, ready to laugh at his own mistakes and be forgiving 
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of mistakes made by others? What about sullenness?... 
uncontrolled angers? ... pride that shows itself in extreme 
touchiness? . . . conceit that makes him peacock-pleased 
with his own achievements and disdainful of or obnoxious 
to his partner? ...a spirit of gratitude or ingratitude? .. . 
thoughtfulness or total unconcern? 


When the reports of these tests come in, at least the 
future partners will know what they can expect. She won’t 
be floating into life’s most important partnership with a 
person who is totally different from the surface manners 
and courtship character he displays. He won’t learn too 
late that he is tied for life to a shapely shrew. She won't 
be able to say that she was fooled into her lifetime job as 
cleaning maid in the cave of an ungracious grizzly. 


But does one have to call in experts, hire psychologists 
to make out charts, or set private detectives on the trail 
of one’s heart interest? A little observation tells a great 
deal. To apply to the beloved the same tests that one 
would apply to someone who is not exercising a hypnotic 
spell would soon reveal the traits of character that lie right 
under the surface. 


Gained scientifically or through straight and honest ob- 
servation, this information is something basic to the whole 
success of marriage. One ought to be very sure indeed of 
the disposition and dispositional trends of a future partner. 


For that matter in obverse it is only fair to ask of 
oneself: “What of my disposition from my future partner’s 
viewpoint? After the fog of courtship and the moonlight 
of the honeymoon have been dissipated by the everyday 
sun and the sharp, realistic wind, what of my charm will 
remain?” 


Perhaps as shrewd a test of character as one can make 
is the test of manners. If he and she watched each other’s 
manners during the courtship, each would know a great 
deal indeed about the disposition of the other. Manners, 
good or bad, are the straws in the wind. They are the 
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externals telling much more about character than we might 
without some thought believe. 


The poet assures us that love is blind, but it need not be 
totally blind. Certainly it need not be deaf and dumb. — 


A bad disposition betrays itself in a thousand small ways. 
To the proverbial three things that cannot be hid—a fire, 
a cough, and a love—we are safe in adding a disposition. 


Small signs show the trend. 
He snaps, let’s say, at his mother. 
She, he notices, is tricky in her dealings with her father. 


He quite frankly is annoyed with his small brother and 
sister. She treats them as if they were candidates for the 
morons’ kindergarten and slated soon to be Public Enemies 
5 and 7 respectively. 


He is arrogant and nasty to waiters and bus boys and 
to other people whose jobs make impossible retaliation in 
kind. 

She snaps at salesgirls and puts maids and minor serv- 
ants in their place. 


He flies into a rage when the steak is not done exactly 
as he wishes it, whether the offender is the cook in a 
restaurant or his mother. 


She purchases a pair of gloves on a charge account, 
returns them after an evening’s use, and throws an eloquent 
tantrum when the complaint clerk questions her statement 
that they were never worn. 


He arrives for an evening, deep in the dumps, and spoils 
what she hoped would be an evening of dancing—because 
“the boss is a slave-driving louse always handing me a 
dirty deal.” Though the orchestra is good, she hears little 
of it as he diatribes about how little his obvious talents are 
appreciated. 

She calls him up and begs him to rush over and rescue 
her from the martyrdom of house cleaning into which a 
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selfish mother has plunged her. Why should that mother 
be constantly demanding that she spoil her manicure? 
Mother has only the housework to take care of ... plus the 
cooking and the care of her husband and five children and 
an invalid grandmother. 


His evening is completely spoiled—and he proceeds to 
spoil hers—if he does not like their seats at the show... 
a hit by the way for which he didn’t try to get tickets 
until twenty-four hours before curtain. 


She pouts if the headwaiter doesn’t give them a ringside 
seat in the night club. And if he takes her into the three- 
dollar seats at Madison Square Garden and she feels she 
rates a box, she makes no effort to hide her displeasure 
and her conviction that he is a cheap skate and a bumpkin 
unacquainted with the way to treat a girl of her culture. 

He has a slight toothache, and the bystanders are made 
to feel he has been riddled by gunfire. 

She is suffering from a cold in her head, and it is a 
tragedy of the proportion of cancer. 

He finds his small brother swinging his putter... and 
does he ever tell that kid off! 

Her younger sister did not get from the cleaner’s the 
dress she intended to wear; and though she has a closet 
full of clean clothes, she treats little sister as if she were 
a culprit caught shoplifting in Tiffany’s. 

When he is upset by anything or anyone, he upsets 
everything and everybody. 

When she gets a slight setback, she slaps back with 
resounding effect. 

She makes a thoughtless remark that is more than half 
joke, and his feelings are as hurt as if she had deliberately 
hit him with an overripe tomato. 

He forgets that tonight is the fourth-month anniversay 
of that wonderful dinner they had at the Ritz, and she 
won’t speak to such a completely thoughtless person. 
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But why continue? 


Manners are the sure giveaway. They betray those 
deeper qualities that are expressed in instinctive gentleness 
or gaucherie. 

Anyone who marries a bad disposition really marries 
hell on earth. It’s a little like being married to a living | 
earthquake or a recurrent typhoon. It is being tied to a 
clap of thunder or a rainstorm that comes without warning. 


I have noticed that in the process of developing good 
voices, some very good singers seem to develop also vile 
tempers and sour dispositions. It is rarely that they are 
happily married. It is not uncommon for their partners to 
spend a lifetime acting as nurse, buffer, audience, hand- 
holder, guard, and shock absorber. 


Not much of a life in anyone’s marriage market, is it? 


The girls I queried about the qualities they wanted in 
their men frequently listed the quality of neatness. 


Again this sounds frivolous. But it is on closer inspec- 
tion not by any means a foolish quality to want. 


The girls evidently have an idea that a neat man is a clean 
man. It must be tough to spend a lifetime with a person 
slovenly in personal habits. A man or a woman who is 
personally fastidious is justified to expect something of the 
same fastidiousness in the person he or she marries. 


Oddly enough the most beautiful women are apt to be 
not too clean personally. Stage producers, I recall from a 
magazine article by one of them some years back, have 
great difficulty to persuade their chorus girls and show 
girls to bathe properly. These women fall so completely 
in love with surface glamour and have been so impressed 
with the cosmetic advertisements that they tend to cover 
their faces and figures with make-up and forget the simple 
benefits—not to say importance—of soap and a small scrub- 
bing brush. 

A person physically immaculate has something very 
much in his favor in the partnership for life. 
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The home itself should take on new charm when both he 
and she contribute to its cleanliness and good order. 


Bills for new clothes may not be so exorbitant if clothes 
are given some degree of protective care. The endless 
arguments about garments mislaid, laundry not put out, 
clothes mounded in the center of the bedroom or tossed 
into the darker corners of closets—all this could be avoided 
by the exercise of systematic neatness on the part of each 
—and both. It must be both, or it ends up as neither. 
Slovenly people probably don’t mind slovenly people. Clean 
people must find slovenliness hard to take even occasionally, 
harder to take for life. 


A wise old spiritual director used to say that a young 
man might well be just a trifle careless about his dress but 
an older man has to be almost meticulously careful. 


The one flaw in that aphorism is this: A young man who 
is careless probably will become an old man who is dis- 
gustingly sloppy. In youth and age the wife finds him a 
trial and an ordeal. 


And what of the husband who marries a woman who is 
a slattern except during those rare occasions of show and 
who makes of the home that should be his peace and com- 
fort a place to which he dare not bring his friends and to 
which he returns during the early years of their marriage 
with reluctance and later with loathing? 


I recall a grandmother who in an unexpected burst of 
confidence told me that from the honeymoon onward she 
had never allowed her husband to come to bed until he had 
bathed. ‘‘My one regret,” she added, ‘“‘is that I didn’t also 
make him shave. But,” she continued, rapidly, ‘as far as 
bathing went, I set him the good example. And I did not 
come to bed greased and mud-packed, my hair in curlers, 
or over my face a general face mask that would have 
frightened Halloween revelers.” To a few choice young 
friends I have passed on that hint as part of a pattern for 
happy married life. 
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All this is merely part of the important truth that mar- 
ried people live their lives out, not in the companionship of 
bodies, but in the company of souls and characters. They 
live, not with a body, but with a human being who is clean 
or soiled. They do not look day and night at a face but at 
a smiling or a sour face, a contented or an angry, irritated 
face. Wills are important, wills intent upon heaven or 
deliberately bent for hell. Even a soul does not exist just 
as a soul; there are virtuous souls and vicious souls and 
souls that are simply nondescript. 


Married people do not give and take a name at marriage; 
they give and take a character. 


I wish we had the time and place to consider here the 
whole question of habits: What are they? How are they 
formed? Can they be corrected? What hope is there of 
remedying them? Forgive me if we hold this whole dis- 
cussion over for another book. 


Young people—and the older ones too—should know who 
and what they are getting when they marry. Are her 
thoughts as beautiful as her face? Are the lines around his 
mouth kind or cruel? Will he and she bring to their mar- 
riage the stuff of happiness or the stuff of bankruptcy? 
Are they wise or stupid, vapid or vigorous, inspiring or 
destructive, greedy or generous? 

Those are well-manicured hands. What are they capable 
of doing? For what are they trained by schooling and 
habit? What have they done so far? Many a young girl who 
has followed the advertisements literally and avoided dish- 
pan hands will avoid the dishpan after her marriage. Her 
hands are kissable—as are the hands of courtesans of Ori- 
ental princes—exquisite and deliberately useless. 


Will his hands work for her, build her a home, open gen- 
erously to her needs and desires? 


Will her hands build him up or tear him down? 


Are his the hands of a producer or a parasite? Will they 
lead a partner to success or push him down to ruin? 
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What do those eyes reveal now? What will they reveal 
later? Right now they may be clouded with purple mist and 
alight with love. But are there telltale promises of glints © 
of anger and greed and unruly desire? Moments of clear- 
sightedness are given to the most love-drunk—as happens 
in all forms of intoxication. What do they see then? And 
what does the lover see others’ seeing in the person for 
whom he or she feels so mad an infatuation? 


If eyes could only see a little beyond the will-o’-the-wisp 
of romance. When after marriage they look beneath the 
colorful surfaces, what will they find? good or evil or medi- 
ocrity? generosity or unselfishness? cowardice or courage? 
attention to the desires or contempt for the wishes of the 
other? Will the soul that looks out through the eyes be 
saintly, sinful, or nondescript? Will those eyes reveal a 
character strong, weak and watery, blank and void? 


Sometimes we forget that courtship is the time for the 
discovering or the uncovering of all this. Nature and custom 
have designed courtship as a slow, almost deliberately slow, 
period. During these essential months the two people who 
at first know only surface things about each other were 
supposed to discover essential virtues, if any, sympathies 
in common, and how far if at all their characters could 
mesh into one harmonious union. 


A lot of love-making during the period of courtship may 
be, quite independently of any question of good or evil, a 
positive hindrance to happiness later on. 


Passion is no guide to clear vision. Sensuality does not 
aid good sense. Infatuation is poor preparation for the 
study of character. 


As a matter of fact passion is not too discriminating or 
fastidious. Almost any attractive female can rouse the: 
affections and stimulate the attraction of almost any sus- 
ceptible male. To many men any girl is potentially physi- 
cally attractive. For some women almost any fairly pre- 
sentable man is likely to have physical charm. | 
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Falling in love physically is no feat at all and no unusual 
experience. For the mating of bodies is relatively simple. 
Passion responds to passion in a surprisingly general sort 
of way. And because it does so, a mere passing fancy can 
be magnified out of all proportion. An entirely unsuitable 
character may seem for the time infatuatingly desirable. 


Hence it is that people allow themselves to be frightfully 
fooled. 


The college professor becomes mad with desire for the 
waitress in the Greasy Spoon. Any reader can without dif- 
ficulty think of at least three novels based upon that com- 
mon plot. The unsuited two make violent love during their 
courtship, a love that makes unnecessary any intelligent 
conversation, community of sympathies, meeting of minds. 
They are intoxicated and have the slight grip on life that 
characterizes the intoxicated. The physical appeal makes 
them forget how brief is physical union and how long are 
the periods between those physical experiences, the long, 
essential periods when a man and a woman must live to- 
gether and make together a full, rich life. They forget all 
else save their passion. But “all else” is precisely what will 
be important. 


They have not bothered to become acquainted. They think 
that the hot breezes of passion are equivalents for conver- 
sation and understanding and the welding of souls. In the 
preoccupation of love-making they give themselves no time 
or opportunity to find out whether they enjoy each other 
as human beings, whether they could live together without 
passion’s constant excitement, whether they find each other 
more than just boring or burdensome. 


The violence of much modern courtship is a distinct handi- 
cap to successful marriage. The young people seem to be 
encouraged to live in a passionate daze, and neither passion 
nor dazes are much help to clear, constructive thinking. 


The young man and the young woman today are inclined 
to give long leash to their loves. Infatuated and encouraged 
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to infatuation, they pay almost as little attention to the 
character of a future partner as they do to the character of 
the bartender who mixes their Manhattans. 


They are blind with love, almost deliberately blind, it 
would seem. Yet they will have to live forever in the sober 
mornings after their awakening. 


Turning again to this professor and his waitress... he 
has a cultivated, well-stocked mind. She never went beyond 
fifth grade, uses books only to hold doors open in drafty 
rooms, is baffled by any word of more than two syllables, 
and regards his specialty, Jurassic fossils, as ‘‘just plain 
goofy stuff. Imagine a guy wasting time on a lot of old 
bones that a dog wouldn’t bother to dig up.” 


Obviously he hasn’t stopped to wonder what they will 
talk about when their passion palls. When he comes home 
to spend an evening over a newly discovered hipbone of a 
prehistoric rat, and she wants to go jitter-bugging, he will 
probably realize that life has problems that abstract science 
cannot solve. He will find it hard to be amused when his 
professorial friends come to his home for an evening of con- 
tract bridge and she serves up to them bad grammar, vul- 
garisms, and conversational meat heavily garnished with 
“IT seen....He ain’t got no reason.... You're tellin’ me, 
gran’pa?”’ 

She won’t be much better off either. 


A novel popular perhaps two decades ago told this well- 
worn story from the angle of the waitress. Clearly it was 
with her that the author sympathized. She did not dream 
that the man she was marrying, despite his flow of quoted 
poetry and his knowledge of the stars, was a. tiresome, 
stuffed cap and gown. She was soon bored to death with 
his efforts to improve her mind, correct her grammar, and 
remold her character. He tried to force-feed her—with the 
finesse of a farmer fattening a duck. What she liked, he 
regarded as silly. What he liked, she thought dreary and 
deep in dust. 
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He cut her off from her friends and associates and 
despised her poorly educated but honest family. 


Their passion soon faded, and there was nothing further 
to hold them together. As people, as personalities, as 
characters they had never been together. 


The author was right in that he regarded her as the one 
who had been put upon. The professor should have known 
better. But he didn’t, and as a result she suffered even more 
than he did. 


How strange it is that to the point of tiresome repetition 
we have to remind sane people that they live with charac- 
ters, not figures or faces. They marry dispositions, not 
fair facades. 


In my collegiate and very salad days I sold a piece of 
writing, a story, called, ‘Wanted: A Homely Girl.” It must 
have had some slight human interest, because thirty years 
later it was syndicated through the Hearst papers in their 
American Magazine. 


The title was self-explanatory. A restaurant man had 
tried to attract business by hiring a succession of pretty 
cashiers. He succeeded quite too well—but with one un- 
fortunate result: Each of them swiftly married a too 
charmed customer. So in despair he inserted an advertise- 
ment for a homely girl and hired the first one who applied. 
After she had worked for him for a time and he had learned 
her gracious manner, her inner charm, and her really 
marvelous character, he married her — and only on the 
honeymoon realized that he had lost another cashier. 


The story doesn’t rate or need a commentary. What had 
happened was clear enough. First impression was that of 
a homely girl. Second...third... fiftieth impression was 
that of a smiling girl. First impression... irregular fea- 
tures. Later impressions... virtue and character and a 
beautiful disposition. First impression...a figure in no 
sense sylphlike. Later impressions...strength and grace 
and charm. First impression ...a cashier that nobody will 
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want to steal. Final impression ...the girl I want for wife 
—and life. 


Right girl! Wise man! 

By the time I was nineteen, before the thought of the 
priesthood had come to me, I had guessed an important 
truth. My long experience as a priest who has watched 


the progress of young people makes me surer than ever 
how true that truth, intuitive then, can be. . 


Now far past nineteen, I emphatically suggest that essen- 
tial to courtship is the study of character and disposition. 
I regret that it seems to be a study that takes second place 
to the study of a complexion and the interest in curves. 


Courtships should reveal precisely what the pair have 
together and in common. 


Do their words meet? Do they understand the wordless 
things that underlie words? Are they bored with each 
other when they are suddenly or for considerable periods 
of time wordless? 


Do they like the same kind of people? Do they find each 
other’s friends attractive? Or will it be necessary for one 
to give up individual friends and accept the friends of the 
other? 

Is the person honest? Will she be able to believe what he 
says and accept his explanations? Or will it be necessary 
for her constantly to deduct or add or divide in half. Will 
he realize that here is a person who finds a lie an easy way 
out and a trimming down of truth a habitual coin-clipping? 

Will one of them be troublesome by reason of passion 
badly directed and ill controlled? Will one of them be 
chilled through obvious prudery, uncomfortable, taut, almost 
hypocritical? 

Will the nondancing partner have to spend a large part of 
his life on a dance floor, lonely for the company of a book? 

Does either respond too eagerly to the off-color story 
and find too quickly double meanings in words? 
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Is there a consistent kindness of action and courtesy of 
speech? Is there greed about food and a too great fond- 
_ ness for drink? 


By way of parenthesis I might mention the bride who 
fairly flooded my office shortly after her return from the 
honeymoon. The tide of her tears rose high. 


“I simply can’t stand it,’”’ she wailed. “I can’t sit and 
watch him eat another meal.” . 


After she had reached a spot of dry land—or dry hand- 
kerchief—I got the story. Three times a day throughout 
the honeymoon she had watched him, this new husband, 
gorge food. He ate like a starved plow hand and grew 
bulgingly fatter under her eyes. 


“But surely during your courtship you saw him polish 
off three helpings of Hungarian goulash at a single meal.” 


I regard her answer as a kind of classic comment on the 
blindness of love. 


“Of course,” she answered. “But then it was only one 
meal at a time, not three a day. Anyhow then I thought it 
was rather cute.” 


Bad habits whatever the type are not going to be “rather 
cute,” in fact not cute at all when the honeymoon no longer 
silvers them. Sooner or later it will be necessary to see 
through the fabric of flesh the solid substance of character 
or to realize the flabbiness of spiritual tissue underneath 
the physical tissue. Sooner or later each must recognize 
that he must live the rest of his life with the virtues and 
vices, the strengths and weaknesses, the inherited tendencies 
and the acquired habits that make up the character of the 
other. 


Characters can be modified; but to achieve this is a work 
slow, difficult, painful, often impossible. 
Each discovery may add to love and increase joy. 
Or the discoveries may be frightfully disillusioning. No 
kiss can compensate for weakness of character. No excite- 
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ment of passion can make endurable life with a spineless, 
untrustworthy person. No beauty can long be attractive if 
it covers a mean, paltry, selfish, or vicious soul. 


Girls who marry the sons of rich fathers often go through 
this bitter disillusionment—as do men who marry rich girls. 
Love has been easy during the days of romantic acquaint- 
ance, for to the illusions of passion have been added the 
illusions of wealth. When a person is well groomed, beau- 
tifully educated, and rich, the enamel laid over character is 
thick and hard to crack—but not so thick that cracks will 
not eventually appear. What then? The newspaper head- 
lines have repeated that story too often. 


I should like to pause here to underline two apparently 
contradictory propositions. 


Any person who marries seriously to reform his or her 
partner is a blind and probably doomed fool. 


That person is wise who marries less the actual person 
now existing than the person who will develop from the 
present person. 


Do those two propositions sound contradictory? 
In reality they are not. 
Marriage to reform is no doubt life’s most illusory dream. 


If in this person or that one any reform is possible, love 
before marriage will work the reformation; love after mar- 
riage is too late for reform. 


The one who has the inclination to drink can be reformed 
if for a long period of time and under the impulse of his 
desire to win the girl he conquers his habit beyond reason- 
able possibility of a return. If he fails to reform long before 
the marriage however, there isn’t much chance that love 
after marriage will work the miracle. When marriage has 
given him possession of the girl, he will not struggle too 
hard to please the girl he did not make heroic efforts to win. 
‘And as love struggles with a vicious habit, the love dies 
down. The power of the ingrained habit that rose superior 
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to young love will throw for a final fall a love grown old 
and cold. 


If the girl is an incurable flirt or an incurable spendthrift 
before marriage, she may try to change in her desire to win 
the man to marriage. She can with the help of God and the 
impulse of love cure her faults before marriage. But if she 
does not do anything to change her ways and he marries her 
anyway, determined to do after marriage what he failed to 
do before, he is going to find himself married to a flirt and 
a spendthrift. 


“Surely,” you protest, “there must be exceptions.” 


Perhaps. But I have never met any. Nor have I ever 
known a priest who has met any. 


Anyhow for the technique of rebuilding character and 
saving the lost, you must go to other books. 


On the other hand we all know couples beyond counting 
whose lives were eventually wrecked by vices recognized 
before marriage, lamented, regretted, but uncorrected. The 
guilty person swore by his love that once they were married 
the vices would be done with. They weren’t. Gambling, 
drinking, wasteful prodigality, laziness, lying, the thousand 
vices and bad habits that wreck marriage may turn up after 
marriage—to the total surprise of the innocent victim. 
When they appear before marriage, the victim need not be 
victimized; however deep the love may be, the innocent he 
or she should turn and run. 


If the other person really loves, he or she will work to 
overcome that vice or bad habit, to be worthy of marriage 
to the beloved, to insure the happiness of the years ahead. 
Promises are valueless. Only a cure before marriage makes 
the marriage in any sense safe 


Now about this matter of marrying the person who will 
be rather than the person who actually is... 


It is not at all uncommon for a nineteen-year-old boy to 
fall very much in love with a girl whose age is somewhere 
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between twenty-five and thirty. In itself this may be quite 
a good thing for the boy, a stabilizing influence in his life. 
A good girl can do much to keep a boy good. Her sound 
judgment and maturer attitude toward life may help him 
through dangerous years. 


Much more common however is the situation in which a 
girl in her late teens falls in love with a much older man. 
She may pick on a bachelor in his mid-thirties. Or she may 
select a friend of her father, a childless widower of forty. 


Again this is nothing to cause her parents worry—if the 
man is decent and her own background and character are 
sound. 


Quite obviously in both such cases the boy and the girl 
have fallen in love with fairly completely formed and de- 
veloped personalities. This older girl has a rounded char- 
acter. The man has had most of the experiences that go 
into the shaping of habits and disposition. Precisely this is 
what appeals to the younger person. Unconsciously he or 
she admires the poise and self-mastery, the experience and 
accumulated friendships of the older person. He recognizes 
the existence of know-how, and he likes the seasoned con- 
versation and the maturity of judgment. 


All these factors make for a friendship that can be 
wholesome. 


But marriage is different. Marriage is for the enrichment 
of two lives. What the younger person finds most attractive 
in the older person will probably militate against the happi- 
ness of the marriage. You do not marry a person for what 
he is; you marry him for what you want to help him become. 
You do not marry a girl because she is completely formed 
and fixed; you marry her in the unconscious but real desire 
to help her reach maturity. The joy consists in the help 
that each can give the other to become a person of fine 
character, in the opportunity of each to watch the fine 
flowering of disposition and the maturing of personality 
of the other. 
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When a much younger person marries a much older per- 
son, the give and take may turn into a matter of much giv- 
ing on the part of one and much taking on the part of the 
other. It is not an interchange. It is a patronage system. 
The older, having received much more in the past, has much 
to give now. The younger has needs that cause him to take. 
The older person develops less into a partner and lover than 
into a teacher, a pedagogue, condescending, stooping, mak- 
ing allowances, generously pouring out—and in the end get- 
ting little in return. 


The younger person soon tires of being always on the 
receiving end. We do not enjoy being patronized. We prefer 
to feel that we are partners, that we give for what has been 
given us and receive only because the owner has received 
from us. 


A large part of the natural joy of marriage is precisely 
in the fact that the partners start together. Both are im- 
mature, and both have to grow together. Or if they are 
both older, both are still on pretty much the same level of 
maturity, and both can start from scratch. 


The young couple find tremendous joy in their realizing 
possibilities in each other and helping those possibilities to 
become realities. The girl watches her husband grow in 
power and strength. The husband watches his wife develop 
in grace and dignity and in her ability to manage a home. 
They are joint sharers in a common enterprise. They move 
together side by side, shoulder to shoulder, each owing 
much to the other yet each aware of that self-confidence 
that comes of a two-sided bargain, not a relationship of 
superior and inferior, benefactor and dependent, professor 
and pupil. 

Yes there are exceptions, but you had better stick to 
the rule. 


Here again that young couple are wise who have studied 
each other objectively enough to be sure that each can 
develop with the years and that each can help the other 
develop and mature. 
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Marriage is for the enrichment of life, not for the enjoy- 
ment of life that is already rich. 


So a wise young man and a wise young woman ask of 
each other less “What are you?” than “What may I be 
justified in expecting you to become?” 


What possibilities are there in this beloved person? 
What is the likelihood of growth in him? 


Will this undoubtedly sweet girl become a fine, mature 
woman ? 


Will this young man be likely to achieve in life the degree 
of success that the woman regards as essential for married 
happiness ? 

How will each look to the other across the breakfast 
table twenty years from now? 


Have they already exhausted their conversation? Is a 
silence that falls even briefly between them a terrifying 
experience? 


Are his virtues the kind that develop? Are his vices those 
of thoughtless youth, and can they be uprooted? 


Is her laughter gay or vapid, the sign of a happy maturity 
or of an empty mind? 


The whole question here is that deceptively simple one: 
What effect can marriage, the operation of two people 
working together for the enrichment of life, have upon the 
development of both? 


Marriage is not meant to remake the two people. It is not 
for the purpose of reshaping or reforming. But gently, out 
of love, in the spirit of affectionate partnership each work- 
ing with and on the other and both working together upon 
the enrichment of the life of each and of both know growth 
together and the finding and realizing of their potentialities. 
Each helps the other to fuller charm and power. Each has 
the sense of achievement. Each knows gratitude for what 
has been tactfully and graciously done by both. 
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The greatest possible mistake is to marry in order to 
reform the partner. 


One of the finest natural joys of marriage comes when 
two people combine their love and abilities to achieve matur- 
ity, to use talents toward achievements, strengths toward 
actions, thoughts toward deeds, the seeds of character to- 
ward flowering personalities. 


This is marriage at its best. 


This is marriage giving joy to the partners and to God, in 
whose creative work they generously and effectively share. 
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Marriage Is A Public Affair 


When the editors of this 
particular large-circulation magazine for women bought the 
story, they figured they had a prize winner. I recall that 
they advertised it with splash and vigor. They rented the 
sides of express trucks and newsstands and plastered on 
them the name of the story: “Marriage Is a Private Affair.” 
When I saw it, I decided that here was the title of the decade. 


Needless to say, I didn’t bother to read the novel, and I 
stayed clear of the motion picture that was eventually made 
from it. I have never had the opportunity to talk to anyone 
who read the yarn either in the serialized version or between 
boards or who had seen it on the screen. 


The title may have been intended as irony. I doubt it. 
And if the title was meant seriously, it set a new record for 
the most ridiculous statement in the shortest number of 
words. 


Never did so few words lie about so much to so many. 


We might start by reminding ourselves that marriage is 
not an affair. An affair has a quite different connotation 
in the minds of modern readers. Marriage on the other 
hand is a permanent arrangement, neither transitory nor 
fleeting nor casual nor trifling. 
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But even to take affair in the sense of agreement, con- 
tract, business, the statement is still ridiculous. Marriage 
is very far from being a private matter. The two contract- 
ing parties can’t slam the door in the face of the human 
race and say, “You stay out of this; this is our business and 
concerns you not at all.” Life is not conducted that way. 
No marriage remains his or hers alone—or the couple’s 
alone. No couple can unite and then snap their united or 
dissociated fingers in the face of mankind. 


It is quite true that married people—like all the rest of 
the human race—lead a life that has its elements of privacy. 
They can close the door of their house and feel that within 
their home they lead a sweetly united and highly personal- 
ized existence. They do not drag in the general public to 
share their love, their passion, their difficulties, their joys, 
their secrets. 


No one denies the right to that kind of privacy. 


G. K. Chesterton, a man with a keen sense of the public 
importance of the institution of marriage, years ago dis- 
missed contemptuously any book in which married people 
told their personal, passionate, and marital secrets. Chester- 
ton felt that when married people were willing to let down 
their hair and tell prying professors what went on between 
themselves and their partners, their separate confessions 
canceled each other out. The right sort of married people 
would not be caught dead telling the public the dear secrets 
of their wedded love. The more successful their marriage, 
the less likely they would be to parade before a public’s rude 
curiosity the facts that made it successful. 


Incidentally I am afraid that Chesterton would have re- 
garded with contemptuous distrust the Kinsey books on sex. 
He would have thought that people who exposed their sex 
life were already somewhat queer. Is the “man” of man- 
kind to be judged by those who have so little reticence 
about what nature means to be kept secret that they blazon 
it forth, offer it as the stuff of a best seller? 
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Quite different is the approach of the married to a priest 
or a trusted physician. Quite different is their confidence 
in him, their discussion of problems with him. As a priest 
I have enjoyed the privilege of such confidences. They were 
given me in the hope that I would help, and I have tried to 
answer that hope. 


Marriage is certainly private in the sense that the two 
parties to the contract live a beautifully private life, love in 
dear secrecy, and know between themselves experiences that 
are difficult to express even in that rarest of all rare forms 
of literature—the poetry of married life. Young and un- 
married lovers are constantly rushing into sonnets about 
their love. Husbands and wives love too deeply to be able 
to turn their love into a lyric; even the idea may strike 
them as commercial; they may find the suggestion as very 
bad taste. They may recognize that married love and the 
relationships that mark the growth of a man and his wife 
are too big for words and too sacred for public print. 


But this privacy is quite different from the privacy indi- 
cated by the bald, general statement ‘Marriage Is a Private 
Affair.”’ 


In its consequences and importance, in its relationship to 
the public welfare, marriage is a very public matter indeed. 


The whole question of successful marriage is a matter of 
deep public concern. That marriages shall work out well 
is of far greater importance for the life of a nation than is 
its supply of clear, pure water, the supervision of its 
slaughterhouses, the cleanliness of its bakeries and canner- 
ies, the decency of its newsstands. 


How husbands and wives and (equally important) fathers 
and mothers conduct their vital business is much more sig- 
nificant to and has a far greater impact on the state and 
society in general than what happens in drugstores, the- 
aters, libraries, banks, stock exchanges, schools, pawnshops, 
markets, and boards of trade. 
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If marriage is a partnership for the enrichment of life, if 
that enrichment of life must reach out from the individual 
partners to the children born of their union, if those chil- 
dren carry within them the whole future of the nation, then 
marriage is of powerfully vital concern to all of us. To 
regard marriage as a private affair is simple stupidity. 


Radical and basic indeed is the success of every young 
couple who form a partnership in marriage. The conse- 
quences of happy or unhappy marriages on the race are 
far-reaching and inspiring or alarming. We all rise or fall 
with the rise or fall of the institution of marriage. 


Bankruptcy in all forms has a way of affecting the entire 
nation; we see this most clearly in times of depression. 


When one of those financial depressions hits the nation, 
experts watch the record of bankruptcies as both the ther- 
mometer and the barometer of' the nation’s economic con- 
dition. We can watch the successes and bankruptcies of 
young marriages in the same fashion; they are the weather 
instruments measuring the nation’s moral and social 
“climate.” 


When in financial depressions small businesses start to 
fail and fold, and banks begin to barricade their doors and 
neglect to set their time locks, the whole nation trembles. 
The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker—not to men- 
tion the radio manufacturer and the automobile salesman— 
watch their credit shrink and their debts mount. The long, 
terrifying red lines on the business graphs begin to fall and 
continue to fall with a sickening rush. Assets become 
worthless. The moth, rust, and decay seem to be taking over. 


We need no experts to tell us that a nation of bankrupt 
businesses is a very sick, possibly an economically dying 
nation. 

The parallel with marriage is simpler than we care to 
believe. 

When marriages start to fail and partners in matrimony 
hurry into the divorce courts to admit that their partner- 
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ships are on the rocks and to ask to be “released,” then we 
know that homes have become bankrupt, that families have 
been split wide open by spiritual and social debts—that the 
nation is in a frightfully dangerous condition and the race 
desperately ill. 


None of us, married or single, can escape the fact that 
marriage is a very public affair indeed and of deep con- 
cern to all of us. 


This fact is so patent that there are truisms about it 
that have the character almost of axioms: 


The happiness of the whole human race depends on the 
happiness of the individual units. 


These individual units are men and women, young and 
old, living in marriage and in homes built by those marriages. 


While the philosopher and the editorial writer and the 
senatorial orator talk about Humanity and The Nation and 
Mankind (talks in capital letters, as if these were in them- 
selves impressive and important), these terms are really 
magnificent abstractions of the mind. In life itself there are 
only men and women. These men and women are happy or 
unhappy, floating or stabilized, sick or well, good or bad, 
contributing to the advancement of the times or setting the 
times perilously back. 

Hence the radical truth of the truism that upon the suc- 
cess of marriage depend the sanity and security of our 
entire future. Mankind and Humanity, the Nation, and the 
other overwhelming abstractions are as happy or unhappy, 
sane or mad, secure or bewildered as are the husbands and 
wives and children who make up the greater social whole. 


Anyone who thinks at all knows these things to be true: 
Out of successful marriages develop successful homes. 
Out of successful homes come successful children. 

Out of successful children grow successful adults. 


Out of successful adults comes a successful future for 
all of us. 
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Out of a successful future emerges a successful nation 
doing its part in the making of the world’s successful history. 


It would not be too difficult for some contemporaneous 
Mother Goose to weave these axiomatic statements into a 
sort of synthetic nursery rhyme: 


This is the marriage the pair built. 


This is the home that sheltered the marriage the pair 
built. 


These are the children born in the home that sheltered 
the marriage the pair built. 


These are the grownups who were the children born in 
the home that sheltered the marriage the pair built. 


This is the future built by the grownups who were the 
children born in the home that sheltered the marriage the 
pair built. 

We are the people who knew to our joy or felt to our 
sorrow the future built by the grownups who were the chil- 
dren born in the home that sheltered the marriage the 
pair built. 

This is the God who looked on the people with smiles or 
with frowns who knew to their joy or felt to their sorrow 
the future built by the grownups who were the children 
born in the home that sheltered the marriage the pair built. 


Mother Goose did it better, but she didn’t have a truer 
theme. 


It would be easy to go on and on, rhyming the chain of 
consequences that follows from the public function that 
is marriage. 


I should imagine that the reader, if he has either reason 
or imagination (and surely he has both or he would not be 
numbered among my readers) has already caught his mind 
adding consequences to consequences as he thinks back to 
happy and unhappy marriages and envisions both kinds of 
future marriages—the ones that may end in failure and 
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the ones that should, we humbly pray, advance to out- 
standing success. 


Marriage is a private affair? Indeed! 


Marriage is something that concerns the whole rational 
universe. God instituted marriage as the safe and dignified 
way by which His sons and daughters could be brought into 
His world. He might have given another way; He decreed 
this one and made it the universal, inescapable rule of 
man’s nature. 


So with that strange trust in the creatures He had made, 
God made Himself depend upon marriage for the citizens 
of His eternal kingdom, for the men and women who carry 
out the work of maintaining earth in its operations and who 
eventually enter and have part in the life in the courts 
of heaven. 


Marriage is so vital to the state that the wise state 
watches over the legal aspects of the marriage contract 
with an always intelligent, sometimes fluttery, occasionally 
intrusive concern. Only from successful marriages and 
homes well conducted and families sound and wholesome 
will come that citizenry that make sound, stable, and secure 
the nation and its government. 


Throughout history this fact has been so constant that 
it has become a sort of historic truism: The collapse of 
great nations begin, not with the collapse of governments, 
but with the collapse of home, family, and marriage. This is 
a matter of common sense. 


When we talk of The Nation, we are really talking, I must 
repeat, about an idea, an ideal, an abstraction. What we 
really have in mind is a union of individuals all of whom are 
very real, sometimes very troubled, and by God’s design and 
their own nature intended to be happy. 


There are happy nations only when there are happy 
nationals. 
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We can speak of a collapsing nation only in so far as the 
individual citizens have turned cowardly, sick, selfish, 
greedy, treacherous, disunited, evil. 


The fountain from which flows the stream of life that 
we call the human race is the family. If the fountain dries 
up or is broken, if the source is polluted and defiled, the 
stream of life is vitiated at its very rise. 


Communities safeguard their water supplies with meticu- 
lous care. The water is periodically tested by chemists. The 
safest possible piping is installed. For any contamination 
may mean an outbreak of typhoid or of the horrors of 
amoebic dysentery, and this is very much a matter of public 
concern and interest. 


That marriages should be of less concern and interest 
than a water supply would be a sign of gigantic indifference 
to public welfare, a criminal carelessness about the source 
of human health and life. 


To stress the obvious, happy marriages are simply happy 
individuals successfully united in an agreement that notably 
enriches the lives of the partners and their offspring. 


Unhappy marriages are a form of intolerable bankruptcy. 


A broken family is a family that has notably failed to 
do its assigned job. 

So it is that unhappy and bankrupt marriages result in 
storm-tossed, broken, blighted individuals. A marriage that 
goes on the rocks means shipwreck for the people who 
were part of that marriage. When marriages collapse, 
either or both parties fall heir to new distrusts and dis- 
likes. They carry away with them a practiced selfishness. 
They are marked by distorted characters, weak wills, prob- 
ably a decided loss of virtue, and obviously an inability to 
get along with people, even with people whom they once 
professed vehemently and devotedly to love. 


We have regarded broken marriages and marriages that 
end in divorce with a callous indifference for the public wel- 
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fare that will amaze the historians of the future. They will 
be astounded to note how carefully we supervised factories 
that canned tomatoes... and how indifferent we were about 
the kind of homes that produced the citizens of the states 
...our real contempt for failures in business...and our 
broad tolerance toward failures in marriage. Bankrupts 
hide from credit agencies—if they can—the fact that they 
have emerged stained and discredited from the ruins of a 
business; society gives parties for men and women who 
emerge far more stained and discredited from the ruins of 
a marriage that they brought down in wreckage about 
their ears. 


All this is so obvious that I hesitate to continue to write 
what must seem to any Christian thinker simple platitude. 


. But you’d never guess that it is platitude when you read 
that “Marriage Is a Private Affair.” Much less would you 
realize the vital seriousness of marriage from the current 
acceptance of “marriage for fun.” 


“We don’t intend,” the modern young engaged couple 
will tell their friends, in airy gaiety, waving a cocktail or 
a cigaret, “to be grim or stuffy about our marriage. We 
are just marrying to have fun.” 


Or: “For a year or two we shan’t count on settling down. 
Time enough to turn into old married people when dancing 
has lost its zest and love is a little pale. For two or three 
years we owe ourselves some fun, and we mean to have it.” 


Those are “frank” statements. I have heard them more 
times than I care to remember. I have read them so often 
in novels and short stories featured by the better maga- 
zines that I have stopped reading the better magazines. 


For unfortunately what these particular young couples 
lay down as the platform of their married life is now widely 
accepted and fashionable. 


And why shouldn't it be? 
It’s the pattern set by their movie heroes and heroines on 


and off the screen. 
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It’s the thesis of the best seller. 


It has always been the philosophy of the pagan who 
marries for self-gratification and because it is easier for a 
man and a woman to register together in a hotel if they 
happened first to have gone through a legal ceremony. 


No Catholic would question the right of the young couple 
to find rich happiness and joy in their marriage. 


Yet some “Catholic” authors who know the Catholic faith 
and practice it only in a kind of caricature and distortion 
write in a way that makes all Catholic moralists and philos- 
ophers sound like bluenoses, Mrs. Grundy’s less attractive 
relatives, and the stepmothers of the fairy tales. The Cath- 
olic is serious in his attitude toward marriage because he 
does not mistake frivolity for joy or believe that happiness 
is found in a contemptuous neglect of the duties of one’s 
state in life. He has the conviction that all jobs—like all 
games—have rules and that there is only one way to play 
the game of life—to follow the rules. 


Married people are meant by God to find deep happiness. 


They won’t find it in a course of conduct that leads to 
marital bankruptcy. 


That enrichment of life on which I have been harping 
starts with the couple’s enrichment of each other. Surely 
this should be a joy. They are to give to each other rich 
emotional experiences, confidence and love, the rights to 
their bodies, depths of intimacy, secrets of heart and soul. 
They are meant to grow in understanding and deepen in 
sympathy, to find new strength for their will and real 
growth in character. 


Marriage is certainly intended to give them happiness 
together and peace and companionship and wonderfully re- 
assuring content. 


But marriage entered into just for fun is as absurd as 
the medical profession entered into just for fun. A doctor 
knows that he has serious obligations, and he means to 
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fulfill them; that is his way to happiness and success in life. 
We would soon see barred from practice a young doctor 
who entered the medical career just for fun...the fun of 
removing a goiter, the fun of sitting in at medical meetings 
and baiting the older physicians, the fun of writing out 
elaborate but useless prescriptions, the fun of sitting by a 
bedside and taking the pulse of an attractive young thing. 


We'd think little of a lawyer who entered law only for 
the fun of noonday lunches and the chance to speak at an 
elaborate banquet. 


As for the young man who sets out in the commercial 
world for the fun of being a millionaire, unless he is an 
utter fool he makes no mistake about the order of events 
that lead to the desired status. He will work hard, seriously, 
long, and with concentration before he ever reaches the 
point where he can have a millionaire’s fun. Fun comes after 
the fulfillment of a job. Fun is the reward that often 
accompanies and usually follows success won by labor and 
sweat and tireless days and wakeful nights. 


These thoughtless youngsters, these adolescents of all 
ages who plunge into marriage for fun, miss the fun and 
fail to find the sweet purposes of married life. Their fun 
has a way of rushing them into bankruptcy. They tell the 
divorce judge how they expected fun and ended up finding 
discontent, disillusionment, and collapse. 


Marriage for sheer passion is a terrible thing. It is almost 
inhuman, splitting away, as it does, the higher qualities of 
the human being and concentrating only upon the body and 
its senses. It is an antihuman thing, for concentration on 
passion means a frivolous attitude toward life and usually 
a total inability to train adequately the life that may be 
born of that passion. 


In the end such a marriage comes to wreckage. 


We despise playboys; we have an ugly attitude toward 
“party” girls. We know that nothing durable and lasting 
can grow out of their trifling attitudes, their lack of serious 
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purpose, their failure to do generously the things called for 
by their jobs. 


No...marriage is not a private affair; it is a very 
public matter. 


When a young man and a young woman marry, it is not 
too fanciful to say that the eyes of the universe are focused 
upon them. 


God the Father looks down upon them with divine ap- 
proval, for He sees in them new partners in the creation of 
life. He knows that they have the opportunity—since He 
has given them the possibilities—for the enrichment of life. 
The house that they build is the school of religion and 
virtue for themselves and their children. It becomes, if it 
is rightly conducted, a lovely vestibule to the eternal man- 
sions of heaven. The family they establish is the human 
trinity, held together by a love that is the early reproduc- 
tion of the love of the divine persons in the Trinity. 


Christ the Savior regards with deep appreciation what 
they do. They are a new and strengthened unit in His 
kingdom upon earth. From the tabernacle He descends to 
be the first guest at their wedding, which He blesses with 
His presence and the graces of the sacrament and the Mass. 
If they listen, they can hear His high hopes for them: 


‘You will do for me something glorious. You will make 
each other holier and give each other new courage to keep 
my law and to advance steadily toward heaven. More than 
that, you will bring into the world my little sons and 
daughters. Your house will copy in lovely detail the holy 
house of Nazareth, where once I dwelled. You will love 
each other as Joseph loved Mary and Mary loved Joseph, 
with a holy and a sacramental love like my love for the 
Church. Through you—and only through you—and others 
who do the holy thing you do will be born, trained, and 
educated new brothers and sisters of mine, adopted sons 
and daughters of my Father, children of my Mother, citi- 
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zens of my kingdom, heirs of eternal bliss, apostles and 
missionaries of my truth and my law.” 


Mary regards the new couple with a deep motherly 
affection: 


“May you find in your unity, in your home, in your child 
the joy that was mine. I set the new standard and the pat- 
tern for homes and motherhood. So I should feel privileged 
to help you make your house like mine. I should want to 
help you love purely and devotedly. I want to bring your 
children to my Son, who is their Savior, their dearest 
friend.”’ 


Those who love America watch its marriages with 
anxious, hopeful hearts. 


One does not need to be a Catholic to worry about the 
terrifying bankrupts who glut our divorce courts. Every 
broken marriage is a threat to the American future. We 
who have had the leadership of the world thrust upon us 
shudder to think that we may assume the leadership in 
marriage failures. 


So honest Americans who love their country regard as 
just about the most important citizens of the immediate 
hour the young couple who are entering upon marriage. 
For our land will be as noble and forward-moving as are 
the children born into it. We can demand from other nations 
that respect for contracts and agreements that we show 
to the marriage contract and the agreement by which a 
man and a woman pledge their lives to the work of enrich- 
ing and creating life. Other human institutions cannot be 
better than the natural society that is the family. Our 
national and international contracts can be safe and our 
treaties can be binding only to the extent that this young 
couple’s marriage contract is safe and binding. 


We should be ironic indeed if we dreamed of a family of 
nations and yet failed to make a success of the individual 
families in our nation. 
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The strength of a nation is the strength of human life 
in its origins and in its continued flow. 


The unity of the nation will be no stronger than the unity 
of the families that constitute the nation. 


The health of the nation is the health of the individuals 
in the nation. 


The vaster society, which is the state, will be no stronger 
than each unit of society, the family. 


All this is tied up with the young man and the young 
woman who join hands before God’s altar and agree to 
undertake the glorious business of living for the enrichment 
of life. 


Humanity itself, that vast but powerful abstraction, is 
hopeful of what this couple do. For humanity is as good as 
the human beings that make it up—no better, no worse. 
Upward or downward humanity moves in the joy and 
strength and growth—or decline—of this important pair. 
Its children are their children; their children belong to 
humanity. Humanity knows an increase in the sum of hap- 
piness or sadness as this couple grow or retrogress. Human- 
ity is sound or sick, generous or selfish, pure or defiled, 
heaven-bound or hell-bent according to the direction that 
these two give to each other and to the children who call 
them parents. 


No young couple entering marriage should be given the 
silly admonition to “have fun.” They should not be tricked 
by the statement that marriage is a private affair. They 
should be reminded of the faith we place in them and the 
hope we build upon them and our love for them and what 
they will do for all of us. 


They need to be taught in all seriousness the public im- 
portance of the marriage they contract. 


They can be assured that if they take their marriage 
seriously, God will add the joys...if they take their mar- 
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riage frivolously, not all the passion and love between them 
can give them happiness. 


We today may well pray God to inspire young men and 
women with a high sense of the public responsibility of 
marriage. Through marriage they serve God as He has 
planned. They serve their fellow men uniquely and power- 
fully. They build the homes that are the firm stones with 
which is fashioned the protective structure of the state. 
They fashion the family, which is the fundamental natural 
society, the pattern for all other societies. 


We might in passing pray that authors won't make fools 
of themselves and dupes of their readers with suggestions 
that the fundamental business called marriage is a private 
affair. 
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Marriage Is A Contract. 


How many times in the course 
of modern life you hear or read statements like these: 


‘“‘What difference do the mumbled words of some preacher 
make to our love?” 


“Surely you aren’t going to pretend that anything is 
added to the love of a man and a woman by some gesture 
on the part of a priest.” 


There is the hero or heroine of the best seller who cries 
out, vehemently: “‘We love each other. That is all that 
matters. That is all that is necessary. We could not pos- 
sibly be more closely joined by the words of some cere- 
mony, by the signing of a paper, by some gesture made 
before the world, a gesture that concerns us not in the 
least, than we are by our love.” 


Or there is the impassioned burst of independence: ‘‘Love 
and love alone unites a man and a woman. Everything be- 
yond love is unnecessary adornment, sometimes impertinent 
interference.”’ 


Not too long ago a friend wrote me about an argument 
he had had during the course of a train trip with a young 
Army captain who had actually had several years of semi- 
nary training in one of the more esoteric sects. The captain 
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saw nothing that could be added to love by a ceremony of 
any sort. To him love was enough. 


I find myself profoundly irritated by what seems to me 
not merely sloppy but distinctly inhuman talk,'talk that 
seems to contradict the deep impulses of human nature, to 
lower the union of love below practically any other union 
into which human beings enter. 


Maybe there is a slight personal gripe in the resentment. 
So many novelists and short-story writers have the priest 
or the minister “mumbling a few words.” All my life I’ve 
tried not to mumble. My mother disliked mumblers, and I 
didn’t want to be numbered among them. When I preside 
at a marriage ceremony (I have done so on happy occa- 
sions for young people of whom I have been very fond), I 
try to say the marriage formula clearly, articulately. To me 
the words are very important. They are carefully chosen 
words, and they say just what they were meant to say. I 
want the bystanders to know what the young man and the 
young woman are promising each other. And though at 
the moment I feel that the couple before me may be slightly 
blurred by emotion and distracted by inner murmurings of 
love, embarrassment, and the novelty of the occasion, I hope 
that for many a long year the words will ring in their 
deepest consciousness. 


They are saying and doing something extremely important. 


I do not think a marriage ceremony an occasion for 
mumbling, and I strain myself to be sure that everyone 
hears the words I am speaking. 


To a Christian—in fact to any decent lover of the human 
race—marriage is not a hole-in-the-wall business, as easy- 
going “How’s about it, kid?” and a thoughtless “O.K. by 
me.” It’s not two people’s saying after a party, “What 
say me marry... shall we?” “Fine .... We're married.” 


It has never seemed likely to any thoughtful person that 
the God of nature or nature itself would approve such a 
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slapdash initiation into the tremendous privileges, obliga- 
tions, and responsibilities of marriage. 


Marriage the world over—that is, until we arrived at an 
age in which people are not noted for their thinking things 
through or seeing the inevitable consequences to haphazard 
thinking and conduct—has always been a serious business. 
Men and nations have had a way of regarding marriage as 
a solemn contract by which an important partnership is 
formed. 


And if I know anything at all about the human attitude 
toward contracts . . . intelligent people regard contracts as 
requiring a lot more than a swift handshake or a nod of 
the head. 


Once more we can call on the authority of G. K. Chester- 
ton, who was an authority on marriage not only in theory 
but in practice, a man who by the skillful use of marriage 
found more than the normal measure of marital happiness. 
He wrote repeatedly about marriage. He loved to call atten- 
tion to this universal phenomenon: When people really love, 
their tendency is to see how secure and formal, how solemn 
and eternal they can make the contract that binds them. 
The more they love, the more they hem themselves round 
with obligations and oaths. They swear loudly and flam- 
boyantly that they will love each other unto death...and 
beyond. They exchange rings. They open their veins to pass 
blood from one to the other. At the banquet table they 
drink from the same cup and call all to witness that they 
have so done. 


In some pagan lands the couple to be married summon 
their gods to be present at and witness this solemn event. 
They build up the panoply of a wedding processional that 
will lead them through the city for all the citizens to see 
and know and remember what this is that they have done. 


Following their marriage, they change their style of 
dress and thereby proclaim to all passers-by their new and 
significant state. 
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Marriage is never a secret business, a whisper in the 
dark, murmurous vows heard only by the moon and the 
sighing pines. Marriage is spectacular, ostentatious, the 
sort of thing that dramatists have loved to introduce into 
their most elaborate productions and that librettists have 
used as high points in their operas. 


Marriage is a torch lifted high, a shout to the skies and 
to all beholders, the sounding off of artillery, the flying of 
banners, the donning of wedding uniforms, the congregat- 
ing of guests, the celebrating of the bridal banquet, the giv- 
ing of gifts, dancing in the public square. 


Our generation need not be too proud of the way that a 
lot of our young couples enter marriage. They take an 
hour off from lunch, dash over to the city hall, are mar- 
ried by a dusty official in a dusty alpaca coat, eat their 
wedding breakfast in a one-armed cafeteria, and dash back 
to their individual jobs. 


The poets and priests of all the races are revolted by the 
whole snide performance. 


Several years ago I was passenger on a train from St. 
Louis to Chicago. Among my fellow passengers was a 
young couple who sat together far down the aisle and held 
hands. I noticed that the young man passed and repassed 
me several times before he finally stopped. 


“Are you a Catholic priest?” he asked. 


When I answered that I was, he sank into the seat 
opposite me. 

“Look,” he hurried on, “I’m not a Catholic, and neither 
is the girl ’m with’—he blushed—“I mean my new bride. 
We were married this morning.” 

I congratulated him. 

“But that’s just it,” he protested, eagerly. ““There’s some- 
thing awfully wrong. She’s not happy, and I’m not either. 
Neither of us is much of a churchgoer, so we decided to be 
married in the courthouse... you know, justice of the peace 
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and all that. Well we were...this morning. And it seems 
all wrong. We were wondering if you couldn’t come down 
and say something or do something that would make us 
feel as if we were really married. Could you?” 


I followed him down the aisle, sat in the seat across from 
him and his bride, gave them a little personal talk on mar- 
riage and its obligations, and concluded with, ‘Now I will 
give you my personal blessing.” 


When I made over them the sign of the cross, the girl 
smiled up all bright and eager. 


“Don’t you think,” she asked, ‘‘that when we get home 
we'd be smart if we had a minister—you know, a minister 
in a real church—marry us all over again?” 


I told her that I thought it would be wise, humane, and 
very much the way nature liked it. 


Quite evidently the bare, skeleton, jejune ceremony in the 
courthouse had totally failed to throw around marriage the 
things that the human instinct demands for something so 
utterly solemn. 


I have been inclined to note ironically that the snappy, 
rushed-through ceremony has grown in popularity with the 
scrappy marriage and the rushed-into divorce. It well may 
be that people who think of marriage as a swift flight 
through a honeymoon to a legal separation, a jerk-line 
jaunt from Eden to Reno, may not want to avoid the solemn 
ceremony that is so obviously intended by nature and ac- 
cepted by mankind as sign of something significant and 
probably pretty durable. For human beings are very exact 
in their whole attitude toward contracts, whatever the sub- 
ject matter involved. 


The very people who want to enter the contract of mar- 
riage without benefit of ‘mumbling’ are extremely careful 
to see to it that the proper mumbling is done over any con- 
tract that they regard seriously and expect to see upheld 
before the law and public opinion. 
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We might take as instance the simple matter of buying 
and selling a house. 


We'll imagine that I happen to own a small house. 


Though you are a good friend of mine, you approach me 
in a strictly businesslike way with the proposition of buy- 
ing it. 

Because we are good friends, we can be fairly offhanded 
about the matter. We have a brief visit on my front lawn. 
You say you like my house, ask me whether it is for sale, 
and smile when I answer that it is. You say, ‘““How much?” 
And I answer, “Fifteen thousand dollars.” You say, “T’ll 
take it.” And I reply, “It’s a deal. The house is yours.” 


But it’s decidedly not his. 


First a number of people are going to have to do quite a 
deal of variegated mumbling. The law has some prolonged 
rigmarole that it regards as so essential that without it 
the ‘‘deal’”’ isn’t a deal at all. 


The title must be investigated and my ownership of the 
house cleared. Payment of legal tender must be made. 
Deeds pass and repass under expert scrutiny. We do a lot 
of singing of many sheaves of papers and listen to the 
thump of stamps biting into those papers. Old-fashioned 
wax is burned and pressed and records made in the regis- 
tries of the city, county, state. I may have to pay a tax. 
The purchaser may have to pay a broker. 


The interesting thing about all this is that we take it 
for granted and recognize its necessity. You see, we are 
very serious about the transfer of a piece of property. Per- 
haps our generation is not so serious about the transfer of 
a life by a man who will be a husband and by the woman 
who will be his wife. 


Wouldn’t we think a triple-starred fool the novelist who 
had two of his characters who came to swap two pieces of 
marshland say, ‘‘The contract made between us needs no 
mumbo jumbo of clerk or court. It is sufficient that we 
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agree and act on our agreement”? We know how long such 
a contract would stand in law. 


A lawyer makes himself a fat fee these days on the little 
business of arranging the papers for a partnership or of 
working out the elaborate ritual of a corporation. 


When several men of business join together to make 
automobiles or kiddie cars, they don’t sit down together 
over a mug of beer and declare, “Now we're a corporation” 
and ‘“‘We’ll have no lawyers mumbling nonsense over us.”’ 
True they can enter a gentleman’s agreement. But the law 
pays no attention to that sort of thing. And even if when 
difficulty arose they could prove in court their gentlemanly 
intent and word-of-mouth agreement, they wouldn’t be 
bothered with the risk. They want this contract clear and 
beyond the possibility of mistake or mischance. 


So elaborate documents are worked out and drawn up 
and signed and witnessed. 


High-priced lawyers are hired to work out the details of 
agreement. The fees for this sort of legal service are among 
the highest in the law practice. Top-notch lawyers get large 
slices of a million for their work of welding a corporation 
together so that no jarring or warring of partners, no finan- 
cial depression or attack of rivals can break it apart. 


The dossier of a big corporation is a library. Articles of 
incorporation are drawn up. The legislature has to pass on 
the articles. Officers must be elected. Capital is set aside. 
Notice must be given to the public. Stock is issued. Only 
when the state has finally declared, “You are incorporated 
legally under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts...or the state of New York...or of Illinois... 
or California” is the deal finally concluded. 


Before a union bricklayer can lay one brick on top of 
another, his union and the contractors have to sign papers 
and draw up formal contracts. No party to that contract 
dares violate the written agreement if he does not want 
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the laws of the land to fall on his head like a badly made 
brick wall. 


Contracts play a tremendously important part in the 
whole of modern life; we make and take contracts solemnly. 


A youngster signs a contract to play professional ball. An 
agent signs carefully stated contracts by which a soprano 
can sing or a bit player can walk onto a Broadway stage... 
and the agent gets ten per cent of the entertainer’s earnings 
because he got him a good contract that sticks. 


You sign a contract with the company that sells you your 
automobile... or vacuum cleaner... or refrigerator... or 
railroad ticket. You probably signed an agreement with the 
newspaper carrier who delivers the paper to your front 
door. Inside a box of breakfast food is a contract guaran- 
teeing the contents and telling you that you can sue if the 
goods are not exactly as guaranteed. 


Despite all this care about other contracts, sloppy thinkers 
will insist that in marriage, man’s most important partner- 
ship, the human race’s most essential contract, there is no 
need even for a mumble. Love is enough. A man and a 
woman pick up like dogs in a gutter or birds in a tree. 
They make no strong agreement, sign no papers, make 
no promises. 


“We have agreed between ourselves, secretly and happily. 
There is no need for anything further. That alone suffices.” 


The fact of the case is that this is just a phase of the 
systematic attack that is being made today upon marriage. 


If there is no contract, no solemn statement before the 
world, no consecration of life in the presence of a priest or 
a minister, no calling upon the state to witness and validate 
the agreement, marriage becomes—as it does for a lot of 
hedonists and a lot more libertines masquerading as moral- 
ists, in despite of the name—an easygoing sex relation be- 
tween two eager human animals. 


So it is treated on a pretty wide battle front. 
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Marriage in the more popular fiction has become less a 
dignified contract for the enrichment of life than a license 
to register at the same hotel or trailer camp. It’s an in- 
again, out-again, revolving-door sort of affair, with the exit 
the most important opening in the home. 


A lot of moderns seem actually to marry with one eye on 
the fire escape. “So if, darling, at any time or for any rea- 
son you find that you no longer love me, you will be per- 
fectly free to end it all.” 


End it all. That sounds a bit like an invitation to suicide. 
And it is—the suicide of anything like decent, honorable, 
seriously-intended marriage, the self-slaughter of the home. 


Under an attitude like this, marriage is, not an agree- 
ment between adults, but a lighthearted prank of a couple 
of infants dressed up to look briefly like adults. They are 
as selfish as children, greedier and moodier than any well- 
managed children could be, changeable as children, and 
quite as unlikely as children are to make a success of 
marriage. 

All the while literature and history and human custom 
and our own deepest instincts keep reminding us that mar- 
riage is nature’s oldest and most important contract. 

To Christians it is a contract of such major importance 
that Christ raised it to the dignity of a holy thing, a sacra- 
ment. 

But long before Christianity and after Christ, among 
people who did not accept Him or His teachings, the con- 
tractual character of marriage was a solemnly accepted 
part of our great human heritage of law and custom, of the 
practice of the state and the practice of religions. 

Since marriage is a contract, even when it is briefly and 
frivolously entered into—as is often the case these days— 
like all contracts it needs certain things to make it valid. 
Without these things it is not a contract at all. 

But since marriage is more important than almost any 
other contract that men and women can enter, the happi- 
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ness of the human race, not just the temporary self-satis- 
faction of two young things, is at stake. 


Precisely what is a contract? 


Even if the laws of the land did not devote volumes to 
answer that, we could arrive at a quick definition simply 
by watching people make contracts and living under the 
constant effects of contracts. 


Simply described, a contract is an agreement freely 
entered into by competent people for the fulfillment of 
some purpose. 


A few commonplace examples... 


Two men agree to set up a drugstore; they start with a 
simple contract. Two men put their money into the buying 
of a hockey team—franchise, players, and all; the whole 
thing is covered by a series of contracts. A householder 
calls in a plumber to hook up for him a new shower; he 
gets estimates and signs a paper or two, and the plumber 
makes his own arrangements with contract-loving union 
workmen. 


A motion-picture starlet fresh from signing a new con- 
tract with Metro-Paramount-Colossal hires a specialist to 
install a lavender tiled swimming pool on the grounds of her 
home—and she demands a contract, which he would have 
insisted on if she had not demanded it. 


The Government gives a plane manufacturer an order 
for a fleet of new-type rocket planes ...and a series of iron- 
clad contracts passes between the United States Department 
of War and the Bingo Bomber Builders. 


The young clodhopper tired of being a wallflower ambles 
into the dance studios of Martha Hurry. When he leaves, 
he has a beautifully engraved contract that guarantees 
within six lessons to make of him an accomplished artist 
of the latest dances from Hollywood, New York, Buenos 
Aires, and parts farther south. 
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This whole matter of contract is commonplace of civilized 
conduct. 


Before we turn toward any other aspect of contracts, we 
owe it to ourselves to recall that the human race has long 
held contracts in high regard. In fact we have judged the 
height or depth of a civilization by the respect that the 
people of that civilization showed for the contracts they 
made. 


Interestingly enough reputedly savage people have had 
an embarrassingly high respect for treaties and contracts 
and have regarded as totally dishonorable the man or the 
nation who ruthlessly violated contracts. 


In the days before shoddy tricksters from the confessedly 
superior white race taught them differently, the American 
Indians were sticklers for their treaties. The Indian tribes, 
chiefs and people alike, made peace or war in solemn cere- 
mony. For peace they smoked the peace pipe with the tribe 
with whom they had just terminated war. Together the 
former foes buried the hatchet. Each gave his hand in 
pledge of friendship. Usually a belt was exchanged, their 
contract or treaty memorialized in the hieroglyphic of beads 
...or they scratched their treaty on birch bark. 


That peace treaty could not be ended without a solemn 
retractation of the peace; both parties or the offended one 
solemnly undid the treaty. They dug up the war hatchet, 
set out a red war belt that was declaration of war, with- 
drew the oath of friendship, and then set out to the war of 
arrow, tomahawk, and fire. 


The whole world pretended to be—or in some cases actu- 
ally was—startled when at the start of World War Section 
A a supposedly civilized nation spoke through its mouth- 
piece about a contract (by it the nation had guaranteed the 
territorial safety of a neighboring nation) as a “scrap of 
paper.” That scrap-of-paper speech became one of the hor- 
rifying slogans of the war. The other nations in shocked 
scandal cried out that it was impossible to trust any people 
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or government that had so cynical a disregard for its con- 
tracts and pledges. 


Rightly or wrongly—and I leave the choice of adverb to 
the reader—we measure the trustworthiness of a man and 
the value of his word of honor in terms of his respect for 
his contracts. 


We have backed by the might of the law the valid con- 
tracts between individuals or companies. 


We are now trying, with little enough success, to put the 
might of the civilized world back of the contracts entered 
into by single nations or groups of nations. 


For centuries the supposedly civilized nations have tried 
to find a way to make international contracts stick. Even 
Hitler and Mussolini in the days of their power went 
through the gesture. Stalin signed papers and performed 
the external signs of contracts. But when the rest of man- 
kind realized the total lack of seriousness in any of these 
fellows’ agreements, the ugly fact that they made con- 
tracts that they had no intention to keep and entered 
treaties that they allowed to bind them only so long as the 
treaties gave them the advantage, we knew them to be ene- 
mies of the human race, and we turned upon them. 


Our distaste for these men was simply an inverse tribute 
paid to our respect for contracts and treaties, for the oath, 
the word of honor, the pledge given and accepted. 


Indeed it sometimes seems to those who give the matter 
a little thought that the only contract that is these days 
regarded with frivolity and contempt is the marriage con- 
tract. If a man does not deliver for your back yard the sod 
he contracted to bring, you strike him off your list of reli- 
able tradesmen. If when you find a defect in your refrigera- 
tor you learn that the manufacturer and the dealer do not 
intend to honor the guarantee they gave you, you drag 
them to law and their names into the gutter, where they 
belong. The law will come right along with you to take over 
your case if you can show another’s violation of a contract. 
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When nations violate their treaties, their conduct arouses 
other nations to protective rearmament. We stand behind a 
barrier of tanks and planes and cannon and carriers, afraid 
of the next move that will be made by the nations that dis- 
regard their pledged word. 


But where marriage is concerned, the whole aspect of 
contracts does a somersault. 


“Till death do us part,” the ancient phrase of the con- 
tract, is now understood to mean, “For the duration of my 
new permanent wave.” 


“I promise to take this woman” now carries a footnote 
that reads, “...unless of course and until I find a more 
attractive woman.” 


“I plight unto thee my word”’ is said with a glint in the 
eye and the unmistakable implication, “But don’t take me 
too seriously.” 


If the vital, relatively simple contract of marriage is uni- 
versally treated with contempt, no wonder there is a grow- 
ing contempt for international contracts. Small surprise 
that businessmen edge out of their signed contracts, calling 
upon the law to help them break their word. As husbands 
they probably have been doing this same thing with the 
aid gi divorce lawyers. 


The contract of marriage is of course an agreement. 


Agreements may be simple or solemn; it will depend upon 
a number of factors. 


If two high-school teams agree to play basketball on a 
Saturday afternoon, the agreement may be simple enough. 
Yet there can be plenty of solemnity even here. If the teams 
are vigorous rivals, if they expect a large gate, if the news- 
papers have fanned between them a hot enmity, a lot of 
papers may be signed, sealed, and shaken over the head of 
a defaulting party. 


I note in passing the solemnity with which the Army and 
the Navy teams enter their schedule of football games... 
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and the elaborate contracts that surround the drawing up 
of the National League Baseball schedule. 


If the contracting parties think that the matter involved 
is serious, they tend to make the contract solemn. You 
need not take too solemnly the contract by which the two- 
pairs-of-pants-to-every-suit jobber guarantees that your 
new winter outfit will last you a lifetime. A lifetime? You'll 
both be dead before you can prove whether or not the con- 
tract would be borne out. 


The tendency of the human race has certainly been to 
make the marriage contract a very solemn one. A little 
study indicates that the tendency is ingrained. Indeed it is 
among simple peoples that the contract is likely to be sur- 
rounded with special solemnity. It is almost as if primitive 
people found it particularly important to impress their 
rather casual and easily swayed tribesmen with the vital 
character of the marriage they were entering. 


Explorers in South Africa are fascinated by the marriage 
ceremonials of the primitive tribesmen there. The son of 
a chief and the daughter of a chief have reached the age for 
marriage. The head men of the two tribes meet in council 
to discuss arrangements. They solemnly dine together, 
drink together, perhaps dance together—and they enter 
into a contract that states their intention to unite their 
children in marriage. 

After more ritualistic feasting, each returns to his tribe, 
a formal agreement in his hand. 


The women of the bride’s tribe, long expert in this ritual, 
now bathe and annoint and clothe in special garments the 
bride-elect. They then pretend to hide her in the center of 
the village. Meanwhile the women of the groom’s tribe 
prepare the house for the bride’s welcome. Then the 
groom’s father calls out his warriors, who paint and dec- 
orate themselves and burnish their spears and polish their 
shields ...and in full battle dress they bear down upon the 
bride’s village. 
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What follows is a simulated battle for the capture of the 
bride. Outside the village the groom’s warriors are met by 
the bride’s tribesmen, who are also panoplied and painted, 
in an elaborate dance of battle. They move in attack and 
defense, an age-old traditional dance that may once have 
been an actual battle to death. 


Then to the rhythm of the beating drums the defending 
army falls back, the bride is captured from the hut in which 
she is supposed to have been hiding in modest trembling, 
and she is carried back by the victors to the camp of the 
expectant bridegroom. She is followed by the wailing women 
of her tribe and greeted by the shouting women of the 
groom’s tribe. The bride pretends great reluctance to come 
to the groom’s tribe and perhaps joins in a dance of writh- 
ing protest. 

The two tribes blend into one, and the chiefs shake hands, 
while the priests of the two tribes call down the blessing of 
the gods upon the captive bride and the victorious lover. 


Ten to one the marriage is even then still far from a 
completed fact. | 


There is the transfer of bullocks, the victor’s payment to 
the bride’s father for the captured daughter. The bride 
and the groom, both now fantastically dressed for the cere- 
mony, appear together, and around them is performed the 
ritualistic dance. The gods of both tribes are invoked again, 
and the wedding ceremony comes to a climax when the 
bride and groom join hands and into a cup there drops from 
a severed vein of each a little blood. 


Perhaps even yet the ceremony is not over. 


All that night the tribes dance and banquet together. The 
wedding has been almost like a welding of the two peoples. 
The bride and the groom are seated at the head, watched 
and honored. Perhaps the feast lasts for many days. Per- 

haps not until a week or more of ritual are the bride and 
- groom allowed to depart and begin their married life to- 
gether. As they enter the bridal hut, their friends shout 
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their good wishes—and the contract has been fully symbol- 
ized before the gods, the chiefs, and the people of the two 
tribes. 

Sometimes primitive peoples shame us. 


Certainly they would look with amazement and disgust 
at a young American couple ducking in and out of a musty 
city hall, married by a sleepy justice of the peace. They 
would regard in horror the furtive stopping of an auto at 
the door of some village clerk at midnight, the reluctant 
opening of the door, the calling upon an annoyed wife to be 
witness, the rattling off of a few words by the boy and the 
girl, and—if it’s mumble you object to—the mumble of the 
bored clerk’s slurred ‘Inowpronounceyoumanandwifetwo- 
dollarsplease.”’ 


Nobody would be surprised if the clerk instinctively 
added, “And may God have mercy on your souls.” 


What would a primitive people think of supposedly 
superior races who regarded the contract of marriage as so 
totally without dignity and importance that there was no 
external sign of that contract? Just a whispered promise, 
the secret clasp of hands—and that’s that! 


Almost it would seem that our age has the dubious honor 
of having turned the solemn contract of marriage into a 
rush and a dash, a flash and a hurry, a bolt into something 
obviously meant for life, an undignified scurry into an 
agreement fraught with the most tremendous consequences 
for the whole human race. 


Quite frankly I have always asked my young friends to 
make their marriage a very solemn affair. There should be 
a Mass, a solemn high Mass if possible, and said before the 
high altar. The bride should wear the costume of a bride, 
and the groom should do the best he can with the rather 
ridiculous clothes allotted to men by the fashions of the 
nation. 

Music should ring through the church, and the bells 
should peal. I like the dramatic processional of bridesmaids 
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_ and groomsmen and a large assembly of friends and well- 
wishers who symbolize the wide, wide world to which the 
happy pair blazen forth the good news of what they have 
agreed to do together. 


Let the priest speak loudly and firmly the magnificent 
promises and phrases of the contract. Let him remind the 
congregation of the great things that are beginning here, 
the solemn consecrations that are being performed, the 
important consequences that can be hoped for. 


Let the young couple kneel under the multiplied bless- 
ings of the Church. 


Let them then feast with their friends and invite as many 
of their acquaintances (even strangers; we have good Bibli- 
cal example for this) as their pocketbooks permit. There 
should be a throng to witness the greatness of their pur- 
poses, the firmness of their contract, their determination to 
live together in union and peace for the fulfillment of God’s 
highest natural charge and responsibility. 


The Church throughout the ages has learned how to put 
on a really beautiful wedding. The Catholic Church likes to 
launch the beautiful marriage contract with the best that 
her ritual can provide. No other wedding can surpass for 
sheer beauty, significance, and symbolism a wedding at a 
nuptial high Mass. (For the moment I’m abstracting from 
the inner grace and spiritual meaning.) 


In this the Church is psychologically right. From the 
viewpoint merely of the importance of the event, what it 
does is entirely in character. From the viewpoint of the 
impression that this solemn enactment of a contract should 
make on the participants and on those who watch it take 
place, the whole course is humane and wonderfully wise. 


So we remind ourselves once more: The marriage con- 
tract is an agreement freely entered by competent people. 
As soon as we say this, we recognize the essential fact: 
The contract is something that exists between the two par- 
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ticipants; the marriage is a contract developed by the con- 
tractual parties. It is not a contract made by a priest any 
more than a business contract is made by a lawyer. Priest 
and lawyer see that the correct forms are followed; priest 
and lawyer are in a sense the expert witnesses, the judges 
before whom the parties make their statements and ex- 
change their promises. 


The words of the priest—or in the case of non-Catholics 
the minister—are not what make the marriage. In a sense 
it is not the priestly “mumble” that makes the difference; 
it is the fact that someone expert is present that in itself 
makes a great deal of difference. 


The priest in a kind of way watches, as a judge might do 
in a matter of merely legal contract, to see that everything 
is done right. At the end, when everything has been done 
right, he announces to the world and in God’s name that 
the contract is valid. In the case of a Catholic wedding he 
also calls down God’s blessing upon the marriage and the 
contracting parties. But a well-instructed Catholic does 
not say that a priest marries people. The contract is the 
instrument developed by the couple themselves. They enter 
the agreement. They accept the new responsibilities. They 
really perform the marriage. 


A contract must be freely entered into. 


Contracts are supposed to exist between rational people. 
Since only human beings can make contracts (animals cer- 
tainly cannot make contracts, nor can birds or fish), they 
must enter into their contracts reasonably, freely. 


You can lead a man to water, but you cannot make him 
drink. You can lead a rational man to a contract, but you 
cannot force him to enter it. You can lead a man to mar- 
riage, but you cannot oblige him to consent to it. 


For a forced consent is like a contradiction in terms, like 
a square circle or an affirmative negative. I consent if I am 
free; if I am forced, I am not free. Hence if I am forced to 
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consent, I really have not consented. A forced act of the 
will is really not a responsible act of the will at all. 


Somehow and somewhere the man must freely express 
to the woman and the woman to the man the fact that they 
are freely entering this contract. 


This assent may be a loudly spoken word. It may be a 
mere nod of the head. The frightened bride may timidly 
murmur her consent so far back in her throat that not even 
the groom has clearly heard her consent. If her assent is 
only a slight murmur of agreement, she has given her 
consent. 


Perhaps one of the couple is a deaf-mute. His arbitrary 
sign of assent, the swift movement of his fingers, some 
sort of external sign is all that is needed. 


But that act of consent, assent, agreement, must be free. 


Literature has made rather a feature of forced marriages. 
The robber baron steals the fair village maid and bears her 
off to the altar, the false priest, and marriage. Could be. 
But it wouldn’t be a true marriage. Even if the priest was 
a priest authorized to assist, the girl would not be married 
to the man who had forced her into the marriage contract. 


Or the woman is placed in a hypnotic trance. Under the 
will of her “Svengali” this new “Trilby” bows her head in 
an outward sign of consent. When she emerges from her 
trance and learns what she has done, she need not fear; 
there was no consent, hence no contract, hence no marriage. 


If the wedding contract is signed under fear or threat of 
violence, if the will is enthralled and the head bent by 
force, the wedding is totally invalid. 


In the whole matter of marriage, since we are dealing 
with something that is basically a contract, we need only 
be reminded that the same defects that nullify or invalidate 
any other contract will invalidate and nullify the marriage 
contract too. 
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The gangsters kidnap the millionaire and guide his hand, 
a gun at his head, while he signs away to them his wealth. 
No court in the world would respect such a contract. 


The businessman’s enemies break into his home. After 
some scientific throttling they force him to sign a contract 
to make them equal partners with him in his new invention. 
All he need do is prove the force and fear by which they 
wrenched the agreement from him, and the contract is 
utterly worthless and his agreement rejected as null and 
void. 


So it is that a shotgun wedding is no wedding at all. That 
is a little tough on the old-time jokes. The young man 
who at the point of an ancient musket is marched by the 
irate father to the wedding ceremony may rightly fear the 
gun as a threat to his life... but he need not fear the cere- 
mony. He has never been married. 


To safeguard freedom of contract, the Church goes to 
what may seem almost extremes. 


The man in this case, we'll say, is desperately in love with 
the young lady, who does not want to marry him. After a 
vain siege with the normal ordinance of flowers, candy, 
letters, poetry, books, and telephone calls, he decides to use 
the direct attack. So one day he swoops by in his car, picks 
her up bodily, and whisks her away to his mountain hide- 
out, where he has arranged for the presence of a compliant 
minister. Neither the man nor the girl is Catholic, so mar- 
riage before a minister would normally be for them entirely 
valid. Now the minister goes through the cremony, and the 
kidnapped girl, fearful of what will happen to her if she 
resists, gives an external gesture of assent. 


Here too there has been no marriage. 
Now let’s push the story a bit farther. 


After the man has kidnapped the girl and carried her 
away to his mountain lair, she finds that his conduct is 
most exemplary. He has provided, not a minister, but a 
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chaperone. He leads her to a room that she can adequately 
lock. Loving suitor that he is, he is humble and deferential, 
proving his love for her in a thousands ways. As the days 
advance, she wonders why she was ever stupid enough to 
give such a gallant, gentlemanly, altogether charming suitor 
the nay. So when she is with him one evening under the 
moonlight (the chaperone back in the shadows but very 
much on the job), she is prompted to turn her nay into a 
most enthusiastic, hearty, and freely given yea. 


In triumph the now happy man and his willing bride go 
to the nearest minister and are legally married. 


Only, says the Church, it’s still no marriage. 


You see, she is still in his power. There may still be, 
whatever the protests to the contrary, force and coercion. 
So before they can enter into a valid marriage, he must 
return her to her home or to another place of complete 
safety, must leave her there free, must renew his proposal. 
If she still says yes, he can carry her off to the marriage— 
from a completely neutral base and with every sign of her 
unhampered freedom of consent. 


According to the careful Church a kidnapping remains a 
kidnapping until the victim has been returned and can move 
toward the marriage under her own will and in obvious 
freedom. 


A person is not free who is not free to enter this particu- 
lar contract. Such lack of freedom is constantly cropping 
up in the entertainment world. A baseball player with a 
contract to play with the Yankees cannot simply switch 
over and sign a contract with the Giants. He has to be free 
of the first contract before he can sign the second contract. 


Hollywood has made a fetish of contracts. If a star is 
under contract to a major company and while the contract 
is in force enters into contract with a second major com- 
pany, he or she is black-listed by all the companies and is 
never allowed to play again. One of the great women stars 
of all time, in the days before the companies were meticulous 
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in their regard for contracts, broke her contract and entered 
into another. When the second company found out that it 
had been tricked, she was barred from ever appearing on 
the screen again. That was twenty years ago. Her daughter 
is now a bit player; the star of former days is absolutely 
forgotten. 


So a person who is already married is not free to enter 
another marriage contract. 


A Catholic or a non-Catholic released by a civil divorce 
is by the difficult but essential law of Christ still married, 
still a partner to a marriage contract, and is hence inhibited 
from entering into another contract. This is a matter of 
natural law, God’s law. 


We say that a contract is entered into by competent 
people—that is, people who are able to make the contract. 


That holds for all contracts. If sight unseen the major 
leagues signed a player and then found to their amazement 
that he was paralyzed from the waist down, the contract 
would be fraudulent and hence invalid. 


So for the contract of marriage it is necessary that the 
man and the woman be able to participate in the marital 
relationship. 


Hence youngsters under the age of the physical develop- 
ment necessary for marriage are judged incompetent. They 
cannot marry, for they cannot fulfill the marital relation- 
ship. The Church is in this particular matter more realistic 
than the state, which establishes the age for non-baptized 
people. She sees the age for physical development as consid- 
erably younger than the age determined by civil authorities 
in our country. In this however the Church is legislating 
for the world; physical maturity comes much faster in most 
other lands than it does in ours. 


If the man or the woman is because of some physical 
defect incapable of the marital relation, they are physically 
not competent for the marriage contract. They might be 
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married with all the signs of validity; they could not enter 
a contract that they could not fulfill. 


Nor could the marriage contract be made by a sane per- 
son and an insane person. An insane person is incapable of 
giving free consent and hence is incapable of entering a 
contract. 


So the groom leaves for the honeymoon with his new 
bride. That night she smiles at him coyly and says, ‘“Dar- 
ling, I have a big surprise for you. You thought you mar- 
ried Jane Smith, didn’t you? Well you didn’t. You mar- 
ried Cleopatra, queen of the Nile.” After the first jolt he 
can breathe a quick sigh of relief. The contract is not a con- 
tract, and they are not married. She is clearly insane and 
incapable of giving valid consent. 


There is usually made at this point a quick jump to what 
is not a logical conclusion. When two sane people have 
made a valid marriage, that contract does not end when one 
of them becomes insane; the contract counts as of the time 
when it was entered into. 


A contract is nullified if there is a major deception. 


John is engaged to marry young Jane Kelly. He loves her 
very much and regards her as the most beautiful, charm- 
ing, and intelligent girl in the world. But the Kelly family 
is considerably worried about Patsy, who after years of 
watching and waiting still shows no signs of snagging a 
husband. Patsy is not, you see, either beautiful, charming, 
or intelligent. 


On the day set for the wedding of John and Jane, the 
Kelly family execute what in the language of the race 
tracks is called the old switcheroo. Under the heavy bridal 
veil bought for the gorgeous Jane they slip pathetic Patsy. 
And our John has said an emphatic “I will” and listened to 
an equally emphatic “I will too” before the veil is lifted and 
he discovers the switch. 
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He may have some difficulty getting rid of Patsy, faint 
facsimile of his beloved. But he can rest assured that he 
was never really married to Patsy. 


If you marry Patsy and all the time you think that she 
is Jane, nobody on earth can make that travesty of a mar- 
riage stick. That deception happens to be, you see, an 
essential mistake in the contract. 


All contracts, the contract of marriage among them, are 
undertaken for definite purposes. Men make contracts to 
do business, to practice law, to produce some form of 
entertainment. 


The marriage contract has purposes that were determined 
long ago by nature and by the God of nature. 


Yet with each new couple entering the contract of mar- 
riage, these purposes take on an individual and personal 
character. They seem as fresh and new as if this marriage 
were the first since Eden. The marvel of marriage is its 
endless sameness and its eternal freshness, the steadily re- 
current purposes that God and nature had in view and the 
startlingly fresh discovery of these purposes and their joy- 
ous acceptance by each couple. 


The purpose of marriage is, I must repeat, the enrich- 
ment of life. 


For this enrichment there is between the two who are 
making the contract an interchange of goods and services. 
It is a lovely interchange. In a joyful generosity they trans- 
fer rights and privileges from one to the other and accept 
obligations in the spirit of generous love. 


Love makes all burdens seem light and guarantees that 
the contract will be easy to fulfill. Each sees in the other— 
rightly or under passion’s illusion — a richness infinitely 
desirable; each expects that richness to add immeasurably 
to the joy of living. 

But because this is all so personal, so much a matter of 
a man and a woman and an exchange in the spirit of love, 
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we find it easy to see why they alone make the contract, 
why they themselves confer the sacrament, each upon 
the other. 


In that contract, whether it is made in a cathedral or in 
the clearing of a tribal jungle, the couple give to each other 
the right to their bodies. 


They pledge themselves to a united life and love. 


They promise what they confidently expect—mutual help 
and strength with a consequent fuller development on the 
part of the man and the woman. 


Inherent in their contract is the implication of a home to 
be established as the scene and shrine for this entirely dif- 
ferent life that they are initiating. 


They offer themselves, even if they realize only vaguely 
the fullness of what they do, in partnership to God in those 
acts that are normally destined for the production of 
human life. 


Since they are responsible members of the human race, 
their contract binds them further than the mere production 
of life. Marriage is an institution that is necessary in order 
that new life may come safely to full maturity. So they 
unite not only to produce an infant but to guide that infant 
life to adulthood, a life for which they become personally 
responsible. 

I should like to pause here for just a moment. 


Literature is full of stories about the human race that 
are done in the minor key. It is easy to be pathetic about 
men and women: from the womb to the tomb; from a wail 
at birth to a sob at death; poor man! how weak! how help- 
less! The threnody is almost endless. You’ve read a dozen 
authors who have contrasted men unfavorably with ani- 
mals. They have pointed out for instance how long is man’s 
immaturity compared with that of a chick or a pup. They 
indicate regretfully man’s slow physical development and 
shake their heads over the long dependency of children upon 
their elders. 
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Yes, the humble duckling (it never develops brain enough 
to stay away from duck dinners) will, as soon as he pops 
from the egg, give his wings a drying flutter, experiment 
for a few seconds with his newly discovered legs, and hustle 
off to rustle himself some food. A litter of blind and help- 
less spaniels will about ten days after they are born be up 
on their feet, staggering around in search of the more 
abundant life. Even the silly gangling calf soon establishes 
its balance... and after a pathetic baa or two the lamb runs 
alongside its mother to greener pastures. 


But man the human animal, man the master of the uni- 
verse is nature’s most helpless babe. From pathetic infancy 
he moves painfully, slowly toward the status of a maturing 
child. He remains for two decades incompetent, dependent, 
the prolonged adolescent, the delayed juvenile. 

We can skip the pathos and simply agree that, compared 
with the young of the animal world, the young of the human 
race are a retarded lot. 

But that point is most important to the whole considera- 
tion of marriage. For if animals mature so rapidly, that 
may explain the very tentative nature of most animal sex 
relationships and for the most part the failure of the ani- 
mals to establish more than transient family abodes. 

We have more or less arbitrarily set twenty-one as the 
age at which adulthood is attained. Up to that time custom 
and to some extent our land oblige us to think of the human 
being as incapable of electing an alderman or voting on the 
question of whether or not the city needs a new municipal 
bathhouse; we do not recognize his signature on a legal 
document; and he has to get his parents’ consent if he 
wants to be married or to join the armed services. 

As we have said earlier in this book, we favor this pro- 
longed juvenility. We want our small fry in school as long 
as we can possibly pay their bills. 

In modern days few youths achieve their M.D. until they 
are in their mid-twenties, at which time they work carefully 
under experienced older doctors. 
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All this has a serious bearing on the marriage contract. 


When a young couple marry, they agree to deliver to the 
race and to the future, not a mere infant or a baby or an 
immature child, but a completely adult and fully developed 
human being. Marriage is not simply for the production of 
life; it is an institution for the production and training of 
life. Its end product is, not a blue-ribbon baby, but a compe- 
tent man or woman. 


When the parents have brought the infant into the world, 
their assignment is scarcely begun. They can’t toss that 
baby out to death or charity. Society knows that the most 
casual sex relationship may be productive of infant life. 
Only a marriage resulting in a home and a family can pro- 
duce a baby who will be carried through the successive 
stages of development to mature and competent adulthood. 
Marriage is for adults; but marriage is also for the produc- 
tion of adults. 


So a marriage is a contract the terms of which have a 
normal expectancy of fulfillment in a minimum of twenty- 
two years. Allowing one year for the arrival of the first 
baby and twenty-one years for his reaching of maturity, 
twenty-two years is an inside limit. If there should be a 
second or a third child, the contract has a longer term to 
run. The simple fact is that any marriage, if the parties to 
the marriage are to complete their obligations toward the 
human future, has to run twenty-one years beyond the birth 
of the youngest child. 


If people thought of this seriously, they would regard 
divorce as out of the question. 


Nowadays a man and a woman dash into marriage, pro- 
duce a child or two in the exercise of their passionate in- 
stincts, dash off to the divorce mill, and, with a savagery 
that makes the heartless pretending mother of Solomon’s 
court seem positively gentle, the parents divide the child 
between them... if they do not positively reject all responsi- 
bility for the development and growth of the child. 
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When we continue to say that there are, not delinquent 
children, but delinquent parents, we are thinking chiefly of 
parents like this. They shrug off their children more cal- 
lously than do a tomcat and a tabby their kittens. Or they 
use the child as the rope in their tug of war, pulling it first 
to the father’s house, then to the mother’s, and wrenching 
‘it savagely in the process. Perhaps we can push that cul- 
pable-parents argument a step farther and say, as I often 
have said, that we are not troubled by delinquent parents 
nearly so much as we are by ignorant parents. Any adult 
is ignorant who does not know the importance of both a 
father and a mother to the proper training of a child. 


That need is the most fundamental of educational plati- 
tudes. Orphans are to be pitied their lack of parental influ- 
ence; half-orphans by reason of divorced parents are fre- 
quently in twice as bad a state. 


The completeness of the child’s education almost as much 
as his conception depends upon both male and female 
factors. He demands in the core of his nature both a 
mother and a father. 


Yet the people who rush into the divorce courts and the 
judges who grind the wheels beg to disagree. They split up 
the marriage while there still are one, two, ten, or fifteen 
years of the contract unfulfilled. By the demands of the 
child’s nature and the needs of his and the world’s social 
future the contract was to run for a full twenty-two years 
at least. But the parents shamelessly run out on their jobs, 
leaving the child orphaned or racked between the pull of 
separated, rival, bitter, competing, stupid parents. 


Modern life today is filled with solemn contracts disgrace- 
fully unfulfilled. 


I marvel that the divorce laws of the country never take 
this simple fact into consideration. If adults want a divorce 
for their own reasons, the words of Christ and the simple 
experience of the human race will probably sway them not 
at all. But you would think that the law would guarantee 
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and safeguard the contract made for the proper education 
of the nation’s young and the protection of the nation’s 
future. If for no other reason, then out of regard for our 
future citizens the law should try its best to persuade men 
and women to fulfill their sworn contracts. Believe me, 
businessmen can’t fail in obligations like that. If a con- 
tractor or a manufacturer plays hob with his contract and 
turns out an inferior product, he is hailed into court, where he 
may have time to study the importance of contracts by the 
light of a cell lamp. 


But the law. nods its approval when a pair of heedless 
parents present the human race with a child and then 
calmly walk out on their bounded obligations to train that 
child to competent adulthood. 


I suggest that the contract of marriage needs some seri- 
ous thinking not merely on the part of the young people 
who assume it but on the part of the legislators, who would 
be conferring a benefit on all of us if they saw to it that 
the contract was fulfilled. The sight of a divorce lawyer sit- 
ting half asleep and dishing out divorces like so many lolli- 
pops to adolescents disguised as adults is one of the most 
shocking things in our country. Many of the divorce courts 
make a mockery of solemn contracts, use anything as 
excuse to slip people out of their most solemn obligations, 
and pitch out of the courts children who by those divorces 
have lost their best chance ever to reach fine maturity. Our 
callous contempt for our own best interests will startle the 
historian of the future. 


Many honorable judges are working hard against the 
manifest evils that follow divorce. May their terms in their 
offices be lengthened. 


In almost everything else we act with legal logic. 


The law obliges a contractor to deliver, not a founda- 
tion, but the complete building in which people are to live 
or work. The law forces a cannery to send out, not empty 
cans, but cans filled with beans or corn or tomatoes in good 
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condition. A restaurant would soon be slapped shut if it 
served you fish uncooked instead of broiled or fried or 
baked or boiled. The shoemaker must deliver, not a pack- 
age full of loose heels, soles, and uppers, but a completed 
and usable pair of shoes. 


But a husband and a wife can present the human race 
with a baby and then walk out on their contract and their 
job. 


If half the energy that is now wasted in divorce proceed- 
ings were spent to teach people the profession and responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, we’d not be troubled with the awful 
juvenile delinquency that is, more than the threat of war, 
the danger to our future. But the law courts are set up often 
enough, not to salvage the contract of marriage, but to 
scrap it; not to help people make a success of their mar- 
riage, but to speed up its collapse. I suggest that quite 
frankly we name all divorce courts bankruptcy courts and 
the judges and lawyers engaged in this shameful branch of 
national collapse the demolition squad. And the records of 
those splendid jurists who struggle to prevent divorces and 
to salvage marriages should be proclaimed throughout 
the land. 


The plain fact is that if the contract of marriage were 
taken seriously, divorce would largely disappear. 


The greatest number of divorces seem to occur during 
the perilous second year of marriage. It is then that hus- 
band and wife are bored with each other, have exhausted 
their subjects of conversation, and are still experimenting 
rather inexpertly with their obligations. Nature, we have 
often noted, wisely sends along a child at this point to give 
the couple new interests and create between them the bond 
of common achievement. 


Suppose that men and women entered marriage convinced 
that they had to stick it out for at least twenty-two years. 
Suppose they knew that their contract would bind for no 
lesser terms. Divorce would melt to a vanishing point. 
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People have a way of trying to make good on a contract 
that they cannot dodge; they dodge difficult contracts when 
they know that dodging will be a cinch. 


Undoubtedly there will be divorces in the dangerous 
forties and flighty fifties. But they will be relatively rare— 
as they are relatively rare today. For by that age a man’s 
zest for new loves has grown less insistent, and a woman 
has become accustomed to her home and her husband and 
prefers not to change. The fact that a man and a woman 
have lived together that long makes them hesitate about 
starting all over again the adjustments implied by a new 
marriage. The life they have long known and lived would 
on serious thought seem far less a gamble than a life under 
conditions that are new, dangerously new, and hence a little 
frightening. 

If they were forbidden to divorce before they had ful- 
filled their contract, they would have developed a sense of 
united accomplishment in the mature man or woman they 
have given to the race. Pride in accomplishment can be a 
very sustaining and powerful binding force. Successful 
partners in business seldom split. A firm that has long 
made money doesn’t readily dissolve. I recall (if rumors 
be as correct as they are persistent) that a famous team 
of comedians in the entertainment world most thoroughly 
detest each other. They come again and again to the verge 
of a split. The fact that they are making so much money 
together holds them in their partnership. 

Parents who have the job of rearing their children suc- 
cessfully, as well as parents who can look back with a sense 
of constructive contribution to the children they have al- 
ready reared to success in life are not too likely to break up 
a going concern. They will be proud of the finished product 
they gave the world. They may be anxious to make that 
finished product proud of them. 

I do not even pretend to have covered here the question 
of contracts or the marriage contract. An exhaustive treat- 
ment would be a library in itself. 
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But I have tried to point out the obvious and to remind 
my readers of what is unescapable: that marriage is a 
contract. 


As a contract marriage has the same essential conditions 
that surround, affect, guarantee, validate and nullify other 
contracts. 


The contract of marriage is invalidated by such things as 
force and fear. 


The contract of marriage is nullified by essential decep- 
tion. 


I have tried further to remind the intelligent reader that 
this contract, like all other contracts, cannot be entered into 
by a person who is incapable of fulfilling the essential con- 
ditions of that contract. A man must be physically capable 
of marriage, as must a woman. Both the man and the 
woman must have sanity enough to know what they are 
doing. 

It is important to note that a contract may be worthless 
if the contracting parties have no intention to fulfill what 
the contract calls for. That holds for marriage too. The 
laws give you slight comfort if you make a contract to do 
something evil. You cannot make a contract while you are 
intending to smash the contract just as fast or as care- 
lessly as you can. 


People cannot enter into a contract if they already have 
a contract that makes this second contract impossible. 


All this is sheerest common sense. 


It was again Chesterton who in his most famous paradox 
pointed out regretfully that the most uncommon of all 
things was common sense. 


Catholics are fully aware that the Church is interested 
in the contract of marriage and that she recognizes valid 
contracts when they have been rightly made. Hence the 
Church regards as real marriages those in which non- 
Catholics enter a valid contract. The charge that the Church 
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recognizes no marriages except those between Catholics 
before a priest is simple calumny. 


When an honest couple who are not Catholics enter the 
contract of marriage with the intention to accept that con- 
tract and its implications, they are validly married. 


Let’s take the varied options offered to John and Jane, 
he a Presbyterian and she nothing at all religiously. (These 
cases are of course true only for non-Catholics.) 


They want a church wedding. They are married by a 
Unitarian minister. 

Or they like the fashionable and artistic atmosphere of 
the Little Church Around the Corner. So an Episcopalian 
minister ties the knot. 


Or they have met and enjoyed the friendship of a Baptist 
minister, and he marries them in his rectory. 


Or they are in a rush and are married by the mayor in 
the city hall. 


Or they fall in love on shipboard and after the captain’s 
dinner are married in the ship’s lounge by the captain 
himself. 

Or following a walkathon in which they are weary con- 
testants, they are married by a jocular justice of the peace 
provided by the management. 


As far as the externals of their marriage are concerned, 
in each of the cited cases the marriage, if it is legal, may be 
valid. The essence of their marriage is their contract. The 
official witnessing of the marriage is secondary in import- 
ance. Their attitude toward the contract is the essential 
factor, though certain legal restrictions may enter in. The 
more they embellish that contract with solemnity and public 
acknowledgment, the more human is their attitude. 


But the big question is the validity of the contract itself. 
Were they free to enter such a contract? 
Were they married or divorced? 
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Did they agree to conditions that made the contract 
worthless ? 


Was the contract properly witnessed? 
... and the like. 


If I have enlarged almost beyond measure on marriage 
as a contract, it is because so many supposedly intelligent 
people miss that point entirely. 


“I want to marry this girl,’’ says the Catholic, in the 
priest’s parlor. “Of course she was married before, but she 
was a Protestant and was married in a Protestant church; 
so her marriage doesn’t hold.” 


Indeed it does. Marriage is a contract, for her—if she is 
not validly baptized—just a contract. And she is bound 
and held by her lawful contract. 


“I am going to marry this man,” says the woman, who 
drops in a little later the same evening to see the priest. 
“There will be no trouble about arranging it, I’m sure. He 
was a Baptist when he married this first girl before a justice 
of the peace. So really it was not a marriage at all.”’ 


She is due, this young lady, for a rude awakening. The 
Church doesn’t brush aside marriages as casually as that. 


And by the way...normally you have to be a Catholic 
before the Church will even consider your case. 


When for any reason the Church authorities are called 
in to look carefully at a marriage that was contracted and 
consummated, she looks before all else at the contract. If 
it was a correct and valid contract, the Church can do 
nothing further about it. 


You see, aside from anything else the Church has a deep 


and perhaps old-fashioned respect for contracts. She has 
the command of Christ to safeguard sacramental marriage. 


But then the Church has a deep and old-fashioned respect 
for a thing called honor. She is much concerned about the 
plighted word passed between a man and a woman and the 
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sworn agreement that both made and accepted. She dislikes 
to see men and women calmly walking out on their responsi- 
bilities and tossing into the ash can the duties of their state 
of life. 


Society in general would be a lot better off it it admired 
and accepted this old-fashioned attitude, which deserves to 
be always in fashion. 


The whole simple conclusion to the discussion of contracts 
and marriage contracts would amount to this: 


The world would be a happier place and marriages would 
be far more successful if a little thought was given to the 
question of marriage as a contract. There is more than a 
chance connection between nations contemptuous of inter- 
national contracts and nations full of smashed marriage 
contracts. Scrapped treaties are more spectacular than— 
not so different from—scrapped marriage agreements. 


Putting that positively, we shall go far toward uniting the 
world in firm and lasting bonds when we build our laws, 
our customs, and our practiced traditions upon stable mar- 
riages. Men and women cannot break the bonds of their 
marriage and then weld the nations into a peaceful family. 
They cannot fail to spawn wars when they use their mar- 
riages to spawn domestic havoc. 


The more complex obligations of the world will best be 
recognized and fulfilled by those who have mastered the 
more simple and personal ones. Contracts are essential for 
a peaceful, happy world. All contracts will in the end take 
their value from the importance attached to the contract of 
a man and his wife in the vital business of giving mankind 
its citizens and God his sons and daughters. 
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Marriage Is A Sacrament 


White Catholics exercise an 
exclusive claim to Saint Peter, Protestants often put in 
their bid for Saint Paul. In this particular context I’m glad 
it’s Saint Paul. For it was Paul who spoke with such empha- 
sis about matrimony as a great sacrament. 


It is a little hard to understand where Saint Paul got his 
reputation (as I have so often noted it in non-Catholic 
writers) as a woman-hater or misogynist, for he wrote the 
most wonderful passage on marriage that was ever penned. 
If the world lived up to this injunction of his, wives would 
have no worries and husbands would be models of perfec- 
tion. I wish the passage were quoted with half the fre- 
quency that is given to his comment that it is better to 
marry than to burn. 


“Husbands,” wrote Saint Paul to the Ephesians, “Jove your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church and delivered Him- 
self up for it....So also ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
- cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church, because we 
are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. 
This is a great sacrament.” 
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It would be a little difficult to have a more exalted idea 
of marriage than the idea expressed here. The love of a 
husband for his wife is parallel to the love of Christ for His 
Church. If Christ is the head of the Mystical Body, the 
husband is the head of the family in the same intimate and 
protective sense. He has authority—as Pius XI stated it— 
of tactful rule. It is not the lordship of rule and blind 
obedience; it is the leadership of Christ, the flow of life and 
love from the head through the body, the intimate union in 
one flesh, about which Christ Himself had spoken. 


No wonder that when Christ searched the language for a 
dear and personal description of Himself, He spoke of Him- 
self as the heavenly bridegroom. 


So when Saint Paul, speaking to the early Christians, in 
whom the memory of Jewish or pagan customs was still 
strong, wished to make them appreciate the marriage con- 
tract under the New Law that he so eagerly and enthusi- 
astically proclaimed, he chose words carefully. Marriage 
was not merely a sacrament—sacramentum—a holy thing. 
It was a great sacrament, a magnum sacramentum. (The 
Greek equivalent is musterion, a mystery.) 


The word sacrament seems blurred in non-Catholic con- 
sciousness. Clearly stemming, as it does, from Catholic 
times—the times that began with Saint Paul—it has not 
met among Protestants the instinctive response that it 
arouses in Catholics. The mere mention of the word sacra- 
ment reconstructs for a Catholic the dear and beloved prac- 
tices of a lifetime. He thinks at once in terms of a familiar 
definition that was learned early and never forgotten, of a 
practice followed early and continued regularly. 


A Sacrament Is an Outward Sign of Inward Grace, Insti- 
tuted by the Savior Himself and conferring the grace it 
signifies. 

Marriage has been from the dawn of history God’s own 
sacred institution. It was part of nature’s plan, an essen- 
tial part, since the God of nature used it to initiate life, to 
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safeguard life, to develop life from beginning to maturity. 
Through it, in the scheme of the God of nature, human 
beings were to be conceived with dignity, cradled in love, 
educated by a united man and woman, and launched into 
competent adulthood. 


Precisely at what point in His life Christ raised this 
divine institution of marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, 
we are not positive. Popular tradition has it that the chang- 
ing of water into wine at Cana was a sort of dignifying of 
the event at which Christ added to a contract divine grace. 
But this we know: that from the beginning the Christian 
Church, that knew and loved the mind and will of the 
Savior, was certain that Christ had taken the institution 
established by His Father for the origins of life and ele- 
vated it with the transforming touch of the grace-giving 
Redemption. 


Marriage was to be fitted right into the grace-full Chris- 
tian era that had been begun. It was to become part of the 
masterly plan by which the grace of God was to flow in 
special abundance to mark each important step in the 
progress of Christ’s beloved from birth to resurrection. 


As we already noted, Christ referred to Himself as the 
bridegroom. Loving the Church as His bride, He showed 
Himself forth as the model of all bridegrooms. He restored 
to marriage its dignity and indissoluble character. He safe- 
guarded it with the sanctions of chastity and the commands 
to purity in spirit and to resistance against the illicit desires 
of the flesh. 


There must surely be something very sacred about the 
union of a man with his wife if Christ used this union as the 
figure to make clear the way that He felt about His Church. 
He must have had a deep interest when He restored that 
union to the purity it had known in Eden, before Moses had 
regretfully permitted marriages to be broken “because of 
the hardness of... [their] heart.” It was so sacred a thing 
that it must not be sullied with a lustful desire. 
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When Saint Paul wrote as he did of the sacredness of 
marriage, he was simply amplifying the comparisons of 
Christ. He knew the mind of Christ. He stated it merely 
a little more explicitly. 


By definition a sacrament needs both an outward sign 
and inward grace. 


It would be easy to launch into an enthusiastic discus- 
sion of the gracious poetic and perfect symbolism that 
characterizes the sacraments instituted by Christ. Like a 
sacrament, every poem is an outward sign of inward emo- 
tion. Like every great poem, a sacrament is an outward 
sign of great things that are happening within the soul. 


The poet feels great stirrings in his higher nature, per- 
haps a love that he longs to shout to the world or a dream 
of beauty that he sees clearly, some graceful impulse he 
has known or some joy or cleansing sorrow he has tasted, 
and he puts these into the exquisite external form of words 
—metrical, rhymed, perfect in figures of speech. He shapes 
and hammers these words until they become forever the 
outward sign of something so deep that we wonder that 
he could ever have captured it and made it clear to us. But 
he does capture it—in the outward sign of flowing words, 
musical phrases, metrical stanzas. 


The reverse is true in the sacrament. Here the beautiful 
outward sign manifests as it produces the wonderful thing 
that is done in the secret soul. 


Any great art is like a natural “sacrament.” 


No masterpiece on canvas could possibly be merely the 
transference of a scene or a face to permanent form. It is 
something much deeper and more significant. The genius of 
the painter sees in the scene or the face something that 
fires his imagination and awakens in him a tremendous 
response that makes him understand God’s world and see 
the depth of character in a scene or under the surface of a 
face. He does not copy an external beauty as a snapshot 
camera might do. He has found meaning and significance, 
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rapture and pain, an elevation of spirit and an excitement of 
emotion that he transfers now to canvas. He sees in a land- 
scape the footsteps of God or a terror or wonder that it can 
wake in a human breast. He finds the hidden secrets behind 
smiling eyes and the character graved in the lines of a face. 
He is no photographer snapping what he sees; he is an 
artist recording the depths and heights and wonders that 
lie beneath the surface of God’s world and under the thin 
skin of a man’s or a woman’s face. 


When your gaze or mine or the lens of a candid camera 
is turned upon a face, it catches the surface — freckles, 
moles, wrinkles, distortions, and all. When a great portrait 
painter looks upon that same face, his vision plunges deep 
down through the eyes until he finds what lies hidden inside. 
He catches perhaps a spirit of mischief, as Franz Hals so 
often did in his laughing peasants...a dignity underlying 
apparent ugliness, as Rembrandt did ...a delicacy of senti- 
ment, as Lawrence did...a majesty in man, as did the 
painters of the Renaissance. Almost as if by an unearthly 
X-ray great artists have found, not surfaces, but outward 
signs of inner grace and character. 


Because the great painters saw what we never see, their 
paintings are full of inner meaning and grace and force. 
The paintings are, not portraits of bodies, but miraculous 
manifestations of soul. Gathered together in the focus of 
a single painting are hidden stories and patiently accumu- 
lated experiences, secret traits of character that give life 
its meaning and men their strength and women their truest 
beauty. 


We may speak of music as sacramental in that sense. 
Here again the inner emotions of the composer are made 
permanent and enduring in the music he has created. If 
the music is really great, it will arouse in the artist who 
executes it and in the audience that listens to it the same 
or similar emotions that inspired the composer. 


Outward signs of inner natural grace... 
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But when Christ came to His sacraments, He gave not 
only outward signs that symbolize and manifest inner 
supernatural grace; He also gave the glorious means by 
which that grace is produced. 


Christ was by nature an exquisite poet, a marvelous word 
painter. He found hidden truths and manifested them for 
all the world to hear and remember in His incomparable 
parables. That He should have given us the sacraments and 
made them outward signs of inner grace was in keeping 
with His beautifully poetic character. 


It is difficult not to pursue this fascinating subject to 
great lengths. But we must puil back—reluctantly—to con- 
centrate upon this great sacrament, which is matrimony. 


Has it an outward sign? 


Most assuredly. That outward sign is the spoken word 
of the bride and the groom. The clasping of hands, the 
bowing of heads, the lovely public statement by which the 
two pledge their united lives are parts of the sign. 


What Christ did was to take God’s ancient and revered 
institution, the contract of marriage, and use it as the out- 
ward sign of new inner grace. The contract has always 
existed. Men and women, following the law of God and the 
instincts of their deepest nature, have always employed this 
external sign, the contract: the clasping of hands, the sign- 
ing of a paper, the words joyfully spoken in pledge, the 
interchange of rings. These are but a few of the visible 
signs by which men and women have signified that they 
have formed a new alliance and have entered upon a new life. 


Before we go any further into the whole question of the 
sacrament and the religious implications of the marriage 
contract, it is important to note once again that seldom 
indeed in human record do we find the marriage contract a 
bare, unadorned act. For reasons easy to understand, the 
people of every nation and tribe have been eager to call 
down upon the wedding contract the blessings of their gods 
or the approval of the true God. 
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Usually even the betrothal of the pagan young couple 
takes place before a shrine. For their wedding they go to 
the temple. More often than not a priest is called in to lend 
his official sanction to the wedding and to invoke upon them 
in their new life the special protection of heaven. 


Strangely enough the exceptions in this matter of the 
adorning of the marriage contract are those races, however 
savage, who do not attach some sort of religious meaning 
to the marriage ceremony or do not accompany the cere- 
mony with some kind of religious ritual. 


The fact that the gods are always regarded as life-givers 
seems reason enough to expect them to be interested in this 
contract, which means new life for mankind. So they are 
invited to take part in the ritualistic dance that so often 
accompanies a wedding; they are invited to bring the 
nymphs to take part in the feast. 


Naturally and supernaturally the Jews were careful to 
mark the wedding ceremony with religious dignity and 
significance. Marriages were sometimes performed in the 
temple or the synagogue. A wedding bore a festive appear- 
ance. The priest or the rabbi might be present to lift his 
hand in blessing upon the new couple and to call down in 
prayer God’s approval on and cooperation with these newly 
married people, from whom came the flowering of the seed 
of Abraham. 


To this day the Jewish wedding among Jews, except those 
who have lost their faith and all sense of their great reli- 
gious tradition, is marked by religious ceremonial. There 
are rabbis throughout the country who specialize in wed- 
dings. Selecting precisely the right rabbi who will give the 
deeply religious touch to the wedding is as much a part of 
a Jewish bride’s preparation as is the buying of her veil 
and the ordering of the wines. 


The classic monuments of antiquity are graved with the 
religious bridal processions often accompanied by elaborate 
sacrifices, the sprinkling of ritualistic blood, the invocation 
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of the goddess of fecundity and of the household gods who 
were to take up their abode in the new home. 


Among the Romans and the Greeks the religious cere- 
monial that accompanied marriage was elaborate and often 
very beautiful. 


Hymen, the goddess of marriage, was invoked. Indeed so 
profound an impression did Hymen create upon the ages 
that today we use the adjective hymeneal, which means 
marital. The gods and goddesses were called upon to bless 
the young couple. The bridal bed was anointed with lustral 
water and perfume. The epithalamium, the bridal hymn, 
was sung. Great poets thought it right in line with their 
better compositions to write religious poems to be sung at 
the marriage feasts. 


Vesta was called on to light the new household fire. The 
Lares and Penates were given their place above the hearth, 
for the new family had need of its own special household 
gods, who would keep watch over the destinies of the young 
man and his bride and the children that would be born to 
the couple. 


The fact of the matter is that the religious element in 
marriage is deeply rooted in human instinct. The absence 
of that element today in so many modern weddings is the 
absence of the beautiful and the solemn; the marriage cere- 
mony becomes bleak, empty, and in a kind of way sub- 
human. The man who knows anything at all about history 
or human tradition is bound to feel a little sorry even for 
the most complete unbelievers who dash off to the city hall 
and before a preoccupied official rattle through the prom- 
ises and then dash out—to bump into another couple who 
came to buy a dog license. 


I recall with something of amusement, a little of pity, 
and much of approval the girl behind me in the streetcar 
who was discussing with her girl friend her forthcoming 
marriage. 
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“Honest to John, Mazie, I ain’t been near a church since 
I dunno when. But with my marriage comin’ along, d’ya 
think I was goin’ to run to some j.p. or sumpin? Not me. 
So for two weeks I been shoppin’ aroun’ for a church. 
Honest I seen twenty or thirty, lookin’ ’em over like. I 
wanna church that looks like a church, an’ a minister that’s 
goin’ to say some prayers over me and Jimmy. It’s all right 
gettin’ along without religion most of the time. But when 
it comes to a weddin’, well believe me, I’m gettin’ me a swell 
church an’ an honest-to-God minister, an’ Jimmy an’ me is 
goin’ to be married right.” 


Her friend echoed her enthusiastically. 


“You said it, kid, you said it. "Member the time I was 
bridesmaid for Sadie? Honest it made me wanna be sick. 
Sure they had champagne and everything. But so what? 
Runnin’ down to the license bureau, runnin’ down to a dirty 
ole office of a dirty ole j.p., a guy in a checked suit readin’ at 
"em out of a dirty little book, with lunch marks all over it! 
Then out into the street again. No, brother! No, sister! 
You’re absolutely right, kid. When you get married, you 
ought to feel like you're gettin’ married. And you're right - 
to drag Jimmy to a church. That’s goin’ to be swell.” 


Her friend took over again. 


“For onct I wisht I was a Catholic. Remember Mary’s 
weddin’? I din’t know what it was all about, but it looked 
like somethin’ that meant somethin’. But I hear the Cath- 
olics are fussy about who they let get married in their 
churches. But I finally located a church that looks almost 
like a Catholic church. And you know what I asked the 
minister? Just one question I asked him: ‘Do you marry 
me in that business suit you got on? Or do you have some- 
thin’ dressy-like, somethin’ special and fancy for a weddin’?” 


I eavesdropped with bated breath to learn whether the 
minister had a wedding garment. Thanks be, he had. 
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“Two of ’em said they didn’t. So nothin’ doin’ for me. 
But the one I about decided on, he showed me what he 
wears. Classy, I’d say. And that just about decided me. 


“So it’s goin’ to be a church for me, bridal veil and 
flower girls and a choir and all the trimmins’. I says to the 
minister, ‘Take it slow and don’t rush me and make it 
solemn.’ I’m goin’ to tell the organist to pull out all the 
stops for the march and make the organ shake—sobbin’- 
like—during the ceremony. I’m gettin’ the works. I'll feel 
more married that way. And I sure want Jimmy to be feelin’ 
married ...for keeps.” 


I wanted to turn around and shake her hand. 


Suddenly she seemed the voice of the ages. She was the 
natural urge and the vague longing for the supernatural 
that links religion with the contract of marriage. I hope 
her wedding was a smash hit. 


That desire to see a marriage contract solemn and sacred 
is, I suppose, one reason that people flock to New York to 
be married in the romantic atmosphere of the Little Church 
Around the Corner. I have frequently dropped in at that 
little Episcopalian church just to see whether a wedding 
was going on. Usually one was. I have realized each time 
that the particular couple might be Episcopalians, or mem- 
bers of some strange sect, or of no religion at all. They had 
sought out that little church because it has deliberately 
cultivated a religious atmosphere. The ministers have 
learned to give each wedding an air and a grace. And the 
young couples, I’m sure, left the church with a feeling of 
inner glow and light that even the rushing New York pedes- 
trian must see reflected in their faces. 

That is why the most memorable fact about the famous 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Los Angeles is, not the burials, 
but the marriages. The spectacular spot draws swarms of 
couples to its very churchlike-looking chapels, where they 
find a carefully manufactured religious atmosphere and a 
sweetly religious architectural background—ingredients of 
a synthetic sacrament. 
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That too was what brought the young couple on the train 
the length of the coach to ask me to add something to their 
dry and barren marriage before a justice of the peace. That 
is why people who simply never go near a church during 
the rest of the year show up for Easter, a very religious 
feast, and for Christmas, which grows religiously on a 
public that has almost forgotten the spiritual character of 
the feast—and for their marriage, which they want to be a 
blessed and a holy event. 


It would be strange indeed if the perfect religion of Jesus 
Christ had nothing special to offer a man and his bride at 
the precious and certainly significant moment when they 
enter upon their married life. I find it hard to understand 
the Protestant who refuses to see something sacramental 
about marriage. 


I should be disappointed if the deep instinct in the heart 
of mankind to bring down upon a new marriage the bless- 
ing of God, to sanctify the contract with sacred rite and 
meaning, to give the young couple a vivid sense of the pro- 
tective presence of God, who will henceforth be their part- 
ner in the creation of life, had not been recognized by the 
divine founder of Christianity. 


With all possible respect I feel that if Christ had not 
instituted the sacrament of matrimony, He should have. It 
is at the very beginning of that new life together that peo- 
ple need God’s grace in a special way. As they enter that 
important and difficult career, God should be very much 
around and, not empty-handed, but—like the proper guest 
at a wedding feast—bearing gifts. The religion of Christ 
could not be less aware of these human needs than were 
the false religions of pagandom and the anticipatory reli- 
gion that was Judaism. 


Without the sacrament of matrimony the Christian reli- 
gion would know a major lack. Christians could look back 
with envy upon the rituals that had bound men and women 
in the days before the coming of the Savior. We could 
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rightly feel that they had more than we have. Christ would 
have failed His followers more than a little if He had failed 
to provide gracefully—and I mean that adverb in all its 
possible senses—for the happy hour of their nuptials. 


But Christ did not fail us; of that Catholics are happily 
sure. The Christian Church never for a moment thought 
that He had failed us. 


So it is that there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween a hurried, almost furtive joining of hands and whis- 
pering of words before some civil servant and a wedding 
near the altar of God. The priest, believe me, is not “mum- 
bling’ when he lifts his hands in blessing over the young 
pair and calls down God’s grace upon them. The sacrament 
that the pair confer upon each other, that wonderful holy 
thing of which Saint Paul wrote so eloquently, gives pre- 
cisely the start that their new life demands. They can rise 
with fresh strength in their souls. They have known the 
near presence of the creator. The divine lover of children 
has promised to be with them in what they shall do. They 
are beginning with great promise, for God is interested in 
their happiness, and He promises His special aid in their 
responsibilities. 


What Christ actually did was to raise the natural con- 
tract — old as Eden and the human race, an institution 
established by God at the dawn of creation—to a still more 
holy and blessed thing. This man and woman, dedicated by 
solemn contract to the propagation and education of pre- 
cious human life, were not merely making a contract; they 
were entering upon a consecration. God and the angels 
were aware of what they did, so that a special grace from 
the redemptive Christ and the sanctifying Spirit flowed 
into their souls. 


The outward sign of the sacrament was this contract, 
which they had publicly and before witnesses entered upon. 
It was the bride’s and the groom’s beautiful acceptance of 
their new life with its privileges and obligations. 
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A sacrament, any sacrament, is however an outward sign 
of inward grace. Unlike a poem or a painting, a sacrament 
does not merely manifest something deep in the soul; it 
actually works wonders within the soul. What happens 
goes far beyond a mere poetic symbol. Grace comes into 
the soul: When water flows in the sign of cleansing baptism, 
the soul is actually cleansed; when oil and the bishop’s 
hands are placed on the forehead in the sign of confirma- 
tion’s strength, the soul is actually confirmed in strength; 
when the Host and the wine in the chalice are outward signs 
of spiritual food for the soul, the soul is actually spiritually 
nourished. 


That inner grace produced by the sacrament is a very 
wonderful thing. 


The story of grace is a story of one of God’s greatest 
benefits to His human sons and daughters. The very word 
grace suggests these benefits. Grace comes, we recall, from 
the Latin word gratia. Gratia meant a gift. The followers 
of the Savior were so impressed with this wonderful thing 
that Christ had won for them through His death and that 
He continued to confer through the channels entrusted to 
His Church that to them it was the gift par excellence—or 
simply the gift, gratia, grace. 


When God adopted Adam in the moment of his creation, 
He poured into his soul something very special, something 
to which he had no right but that lifted him to the cer- 
tainty of a wondrous destiny, the grace of God. God gave 
Adam a power that was like His own. By that gift, that 
power, Adam was adopted and became God’s own son and 
heir. Here was no fiction; it was a magnificent adoption 
of the creature by the creator. 


So God lifted Adam, the new man, to a glorious though 
adopted sonship. He had already created him body and 
soul, and in that soul He had placed gifts like His own— 
immortality, the power of reason, freedom of will. But 
God still was not satisfied. These things were natural, they 
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belonged to the nature of man as God had made it. Now 
God lifted that nature to divine heights. He gave man 
grace, the supreme gift of gifts. Adam was signed with a 
seal that made him the heir of the Eternal. He had a right 
to heaven. He would someday possess the things that God 
Himself alone possessed by right. He would enter the 
streets of eternal bliss and be welcomed because of the 
grace in his soul. 


Once he was in heaven, this grace would make it possible 
for him to do godlike things. He would possess the Beatific 
Vision—that is, because of the new power in his soul he 
would be capable of doing what God alone by nature can 
do: see, know, love, and possess the infinite Godhead for- 
ever. Because this power is far above man’s nature, it is 
called supernatural, something added to man’s nature by 
the transcendent gift of God the creator and later the 
Redeemer. 


Adam threw away this gift, this gratia, this grace. This 
rejection, this loss, was an immediate effect of original sin. 


Christ came to restore that gift to us, to lift us again to 
that level above our nature which enables us to move 
through life to the life of God, to see Him, as St. Paul says, 
“face to face... [to] know even as I am known.” 


But whereas in the case of Adam, God had given this 
gift, this grace, at the instant of Adam’s creation, had 
lifted the newly created Adam at once to the supernatural 
plane, Christ made the redemptive grace depend upon 
human choice and free will. Christ established the means 
by which that gift of grace would come to mankind. After 
the first natural birth of a human being into the light of 
day, he must be born again of water and the Holy Spirit 
into the light and love of God. This was the basic sacra- 
ment of baptism. 


Following this, grace could grow; if grace was lost, it 
could be restored and later increased by the other sacra- 
ments, the other divinely instituted channels of divine power. 
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The degree of our happiness in heaven depended on how 
much of this grace we would possess. Our clear vision of 
God would grow clearer with each increase of that power 
in our soul. The capacity of our soul to know and love God 
would be dependent upon that grace of God within us, and 
we could increase that grace through the use of the sacra- 
ments and through prayer and virtuous deeds. 


So the increase of this gift is a vital thing in the Christian 
life. We grow more godlike and capable of a more godlike 
eternity as our souls increase in the power of God within 
us and in the possession and the use of His grace. 


Each of the sacraments gives us two kinds of grace. 


Each of the sacraments gives us the basic grace, sancti- 
fying grace, which makes it possible for us to do in heaven 
the things that make God infinitely happy. Baptism gives 
this grace first to the soul, which is brought into the world 
without it because of Adam’s rejection of that gift. Penance 
restores that grace to the sinner, who independently had 
cast it aside and then repents and wants it back again. The 
Holy Eucharist gives us the very center and source of our 
redemptive grace, Christ in Holy Communion. Confirma- 
tion gives us the indwelling Holy Spirit, the divine God of 
knowledge and love. 


But each sacrament gives us in addition a special gift, 
an individualized grace. This is called sacramental grace. 


This special power, this sacramental grace, God gives us 
to make it possible for us to fulfill our special duties or 
obligations and to endow us with special powers for time 
and eternity. Baptism makes us God’s heirs and gives us 
the right to heaven. Confirmation gives us that new 
strength needed for the battle that must be fought by a 
militant Christian. Beyond the restoring of grace, penance 
gives us the power to resist temptation...and so on, for 
the other sacraments. The power is from God; the use of 
that power depends on us. 
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There are times in the lives of men and women when they 
enter new and difficult stages of their development. 


The young man comes to the altar of God, called by the 
bishop, who makes him a priest. Upon him is conferred the 
sacrament of holy orders. Henceforth he will offer the sacri- 
fice of the body and blood of Christ. Through this sacra- 
ment of holy orders he receives more of that basic gift that 
will make happy his eternity and that now lifts him closer 
to God, endowing him with more of the power to possess 
the Eternal and making still clearer his right to the king- 
dom of heaven. 


As a priest however he is undertaking special duties and 
responsibilities. So through the sacrament of holy orders 
the young priest receives not only the special powers of 
the priesthood but the strength that he will need to carry 
out adequately his high office and to fulfill his glorious 
though heavy responsibilities. 


The sacrament gives him the power to forgive sins, to 
change bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
to teach “as one having power and not as the scribes and 
Pharisees,” to do the work of Christ before the world. He 
is given that special sacramental grace that will enable him, 
a mere human being, bravely and without serious sin to 
bear these powers, to fulfill these duties, to be a priest 
according to the heart of the Savior. 


So too the sacrament of matrimony gives actual grace. 


How regrettable it is that young people go into marriage 
with hardly a thought to the tremendous grace and graces 
they will receive! 

They are often so preoccupied with their love for each 
other that they forget the love of God that is all around 
them. They are so frightfully distracted by the thousand 
preliminaries of a wedding — everything from the right 
clothes to the right food for the breakfast—that they have 
little energy left to concentrate upon the sacrament. They 
wonder what gifts Uncle Tom and Cousin Jane are giving 
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them... and all the while God is moving toward them, laden 
with the most amazing gifts. They draw up a most care- 
ful list of people to whom they will send wedding invitations 
...and, if they give the matter a thought at all, they take 
it for granted that Christ will come without a special 
invitation. 

Every Catholic who is about to enter marriage should be 
reminded that he or she is receiving a sacrament. Because 
of this holy thing, this outward sign of inward grace, new 
riches will be poured into their souls and new strength given 
for the new life they are about to begin. Because of the 
sacrament they will be more godlike. By virtue of that 
sacrament they will have within them special powers and 
helps given them directly by God, powers and helps that 
will guarantee them—with a little cooperation from them— 
the success of their united lives. 


They must work, and work hard. They must use the 
grace given them; it is given them for their use. 


So the Catholic couple approach the altar, bent upon 
marriage. 


They enter into the contract of marriage, as do all 
couples who have the same desire and intention—Catholic 
and Jew, Protestant and pagan, believer and unbeliever. 
The contract is of their own making. The priest and the 
witnesses are there merely to watch, to ratify, to place the 
official seal on the fact that they, the couple, are accomplish- 
ing. The priest lifts his hands and in the magnificent prayers 
of the liturgy calls down God’s blessing upon them. 


They however, the couple and God, are doing the real work. 


This contract is the outward sign of the sacrament of 
marriage. The contract is made by them, accepted by them. 
So as they make this contract, these Catholics become for 
each other the ministers of the sacrament. 


The person who pours the water is the minister of bap- 
tism. The priest who brings us Holy Communion is the 
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minister of the Eucharist. The bishop who anoints us with 
oil is the minister of confirmation. 


The bride and the groom are the ministers, each to the 
other, of the sacrament of matrimony. 


As they enter the contract by public agreement to live as 
man and wife, they place the external sign necessary for a 
sacrament. As they make this external sign, the grace of 
God flows to them both. It is not the priest who administers 
the sacrament of matrimony—as he does for instance the 
sacrament of extreme unction or the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 


In the sacrament of matrimony the external sign is the 
work of the couple themselves. They give their promises 
and pledges; they accept each other’s promises and pledges. 
They manifest before the witnesses their intention to live 
as man and wife. And because the outward sign is their 
own work, they confer upon each other the inward grace of 
the sacrament. 


So it is that the graces of the sacrament of matrimony do 
not flow from Christ to the priest and thence to the young 
couple—as absolution does to the penitent in confession, as 
priestly powers do from the bishop to the young man in 
ordination. The graces of the sacrament of matrimony 
come directly from Christ to the groom, who passes them 
on to his bride along with his promise of marriage. They 
come, these graces, directly from Christ to the bride who, 
as she says, “I will,” with all it implies, gives her husband 
together with her consent this flow of graces she has 
received. 


Young couples should know and remember with thrilling 
joy that the very first act of their married life is, if they 
are in the state of grace, a godlike one, a priestly act. They 
are ministers of grace one to the other. Beyond any other 
gift that could be given them to add joy to their day, there 
is that gift of gifts that they give to each other, the graces 
of God. 
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Before they are able to transmit in the beautiful and 
sacred intercourse of marriage physical life from one to 
the other, they have already given each other the super- 
natural life that God reserves for His beloved children. They 
will both be happier in heaven because of each other. Each 
has raised the other to a higher place on the supernatural 
plane. By reason of this sacrament each has moved closer 
to heaven, each has made the other more godlike. 


The groom can look upon the bride and whisper, with a 
smile, ‘‘Because of me you are more divine.” 


The bride can answer confidently, ‘““Because of me you will 
know, love, and possess God a little more completely in our 
eternity together.” 


So in the contract that is the external sign of the sacra- 
ment, each has more divine power, greater guarantee of 
heaven, greater capacity for the Beatific Vision. Both can 
with a thrill of joy know that they owe these gifts to 
each other. 


This beautiful, almost incredible truth is exactly in a line 
with God’s treatment of the human race. He constantly 
uses men and women as His instruments. Through His 
priests He pours grace upon the world. We are constantly 
instruments of good to one another. And here at the altar 
God wishes the life of the young couple to begin with an 
act of tremendous giving and tremendous receiving, a sort 
of symbol of what God hopes will be their united lives to- 
gether. This is the conferring of an increase of sanctifying 
grace. 


Now we come to the grace of the sacrament, technically 
known as actual grace. 


Through the contract of marriage the couple enter upon 
new responsibilities, undertake new duties. Through the 
sacrament of matrimony they get the help that God wants 
them to have for their work ahead. This new grace, proper 
to the sacrament, is a powerful aid to success. It is the 
actual strength that the couple need for the duties of their 
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state of life. It is in a kind of way God at once working 
with them to bring their marriage to fullest happiness and 
creative achievement. 


We who have faith in God and some faith in God’s chil- 
dren hold in highest possible esteem the sanctity of mar- 
riage. To us it is a holy thing. It is the blessed cooperation 
of men and women in the godlike production of life. It is 
man’s and woman’s sharing of the divine paternity. Through 
that contract and in the creative power of love a man and 
a woman work for the enrichment of the race. This united 
love is to make two people know a fuller, deeper, richer 
personality, developing for them virtue and strength of 
character. Their unity is to be for them the blessed source 
of comfort, of peace, of joy. 


Inevitably this sacrament of matrimony is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the chance meeting and mating of beasts. 
Monogamy and marital fidelity are found in some measure 
among a few of the birds and animals. Often they remain 
faithful during a season...or perhaps until they have 
brought their offspring to swift maturity. But marital 
fidelity is an ideal that is strictly human. Though some 
of the birds and beasts are by their actions a rebuke to 
sinful married people, the principle of union and the stand- 
ard of high conduct in marriage remain distinctly human 
—and divine. 


Yet whether the animals in this or that species are 
monogamous, the chasm between the mating of beasts and 
the marriage of human beings remains totally unbridgeable. 
As the sanctuary for the union of a man and a woman there 
rises that loveliest of purely human spots, the home. The 
association of the man and his wife creates the most funda- 
mental of all perfect societies, the family. 


From their joint and joined lives issues forth new life for 
the world. The fruit of their love is to be in the plan of 
God, His adopted child. The child’s soul, created by a special 
act of divine intervention, redeemed by the blood of the 
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divine Savior, sanctified by the living presence of the Holy 
Spirit, is destined for an eternity of godlike bliss. 


The offspring of the finest animal is bounded by time, 
issuing from blackness and returning to blackness, having 
the grace of a glass case in a museum as its ultimate destiny. 
The offspring of a man and a woman is an immortal being 
whose body comes from blackness but whose soul springs 
from the God who accomplished the command “Let there be 
light.” That immortal being begins at his conception a pil- 
grimage that ends only at the gates of eternity. For him 
the keynote of an apparently transient life could be, “This 
is forever.” | 


So when a man and a woman enter the state of life that 
is concerned with the production of new life, they are as- 
suming heavy responsibilities. They must make each other 
happy, a difficult task for any two limited mortals. They 
must fill their home with blessed peace. They must join 
hands with God in the creation of life. They must replenish 
the human race. They must fructify the earth. They must 
found a family, with all its implications. 


God would be almost unfair if for so exalted a state of 
life He offered no special helps. It is asking almost too 
much of human beings that without God’s help they be 
responsible for the happiness and security, the character 
and sanctity of others. Here are cocreators. Here are edu- 
cators of the future. Their very responsibilities clamor for 
God’s help. They cannot do their job without God’s divine 
wisdom and power. 


Fortunately God had thought of all this long ago. 


Christ instituted the sacrament of matrimony with pre- 
cisely these special helps. As the bride and the groom give 
each other the sacrament, they confer upon each other the 
powers from God that can make this new life of theirs a 
success, new abilities to make each other happy, special 
gifts that they did not have before the wedding, gifts that 
render them more fit for their state of life. 
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Indeed their whole life has been lifted to a beautiful, holy 
level. They can offer up to God their physical life together 
in the certainty that He will accept it with pleasure and to 
their eternal credit. On the first night of their life together, 
before they know the fullness of their physical love, they 
can kneel side by side and offer up the love and passion 
that will be between them. God will accept this as an act 
of supernaturalized charity. He will see in it the acceptable 
fulfillment of one of the duties of their new state of life. 
He will reward them for the joy they give each other. 


The grace within them becomes a wonderful lubricant to 
ease the inevitable strain of a life geared to closest unity. 
Because of that grace they can find peace and harmony 
and the pleasant fulfillment of even difficult duties. 


But the best of heavenly oils must be used. And the 
strongest of graces needs for its greatest effectiveness the 
possessor’s knowledge that he possesses it and his con- 
stantly using it as it was meant to be used. 


In the early days of the automobile, I recall, I was driv- 
ing with a new auto owner in his brand new runabout. It 
was a summer day, and we started off with laughter and the 
conviction that we would have a delightful trip together. 
But that conviction did not last long. The gears roared at 
each other. The engine began to smoke. In anguish we 
pulled up a slight grade. We heard knocks and protests and 
the sharp grinding of steel on steel. I was no mechanic, and 
neither was he. But the bearings were melted into solid 
rings and the engine was ruined before we finally located a 
garage and were told that under the seat of that primitive 
car we carried an extra can of motor oil. We didn’t know 
we had it. We had wrecked a perfectly good new automobile. 


The parallel of this little incident to marriage is almost 
too simple. 


Marriages are wrecked by youngsters who don’t even 
know that they have the special graces of the sacrament 
in their souls. Deep within them yet also within easy reach 
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of their seeking is God’s power given them to make their 
marriages happy and successful. 


Do they use it? 
I might ask whether they even know that they have it. 


I shall not soon forget the pang I felt one night after a 
talk I had given on the sacramental grace of matrimony. 
A middle-aged woman stopped me after the lecture. “I have © 
been married twenty-nine years,” she said, wistfully, “and 
tonight is the first time I ever knew that my husband and 
I had that wonderful power in our souls.” She paused. 
When she spoke again, her voice was even more wistful. “I 
wonder how different our marriage would have been had we 
known what we had and used it.” 


How different? Vastly different. 


How terrifying it is that young couples struggle along 
on their unaided natural powers to do a job for which God 
thought it necessary to give a special divine grace! 


And what an appalling waste! 


That sacramental grace was given to help the husband 
and wife enrich each other’s lives. It was to be a practical 
aid to self-development and a power by which each could 
assist the other to grow in wisdom and grace. 


It was to be a professional aid, a power to help them to 
husbandhood or wifehood ... and ultimately to parenthood. 


God is infinitely interested in the success of a couple’s 
marriage. He wants their home to be like the holy house 
of Nazareth. He wants their family to be a trinity upon 
earth.. He wants their children to be successful in the 
fullest sense of His interpretation of that term. 


Comes the day when a storm is brewing on the domestic 
horizon. They can use only natural means to be decent with 
each other... or they can add to purely natural means the 
powers latent in their souls. They can ask God to ward off 
the storm and hold back the thunders of anger and resent- 
ment. 
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Each finds the other hard to understand and difficult to 
get along with. God meant them to ask His wisdom to en- 
lighten them, His patience to supply for their impatience. 


Sometimes the fact that the happiness of a whole family 
rests largely in human hands can well frighten a man and 
his wife. But they can swiftly remember that that happi- 
ness does not rest wholly in human hands. God is there. 
God’s grace and power are waiting to be called on. The 
gifts of the sacrament are at hand to be used. 


So too can parents well be frightened at their responsi- 
bility to train their children for success in life and salva- 
tion in eternity—did they not remember that God has added 
power and strength for this task too. 


Worried parents can do more than just pray. They can 
call upon the sacramental grace within them and use that 
divine power to make their children better, finer, true 
children of God. 


I wonder sometimes whether any other power in the 
world is so wasted or ignored as the grace given in the 
sacrament of matrimony. 


What a terrible thing that people do not know that they 
have that grace! 


What a loss when they let it lie unused in their souls! 


The Church has surrounded Catholic marriage with ritual 
and pageantry, with glorious prayers and special blessings 
in order that the couple will know what is happening, sense 
the greatness of what God is doing for them, and live their 
united lives in the consciousness of their dignity and of the 
graces that God has heaped upon their united life. 


Catholics who really know their faith insist on being 
married at Mass. They want the fullness of the symbolism 
and the dear Christ as their first guest. They look upon 
their contract as a real consecration. They consecrate them- 
selves to make each other happy. They offer themselves 
for the calling forth of new life. They turn their spiritual- 
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ized energies toward the home and the family, which are 
basic to national prosperity. 


After the uniting words are spoken, they want to feel 
the Eucharistic bond as they receive Holy Communion to- 
gether. They bow their heads in happy expectancy as the 
priest in the mighty nuptial blessing calls down upon the 
bride the virtues of the world’s greatest women. The hus- 
band listens to that blessing with a reverent realization of 
the greatness of a Catholic mother and his responsibility to 
love his wife as Christ loved the Church. 


In the Mass, the sacrifice of the Eucharistic Christ, the 
bride and the groom unite their love against the background 
of Christ’s love for all mankind. 


From even the pagan ceremonial the Church adopted 
what is natural to all ceremonials — processions, flowers, 
lights, music. Out of their hearts’ poetic instincts, God- 
given and from nature, pagans used these adornments— 
as did the Jews on their frequent way to the temple and 
the village synagogues. 

So up the aisle from the welcoming door of the church 
marches the wedding procession. The girl is escorted by her 
father, a reminder to all the world that she has been a 
faithful, loving daughter who may well be expected to 
develop into a loving, faithful wife. 

Lights blaze and candles glow. Flowers bank the altar 
and perhaps sentinel the aisles. Friends stand waiting to 
watch and to hear the solemn promises, the contract, the 
consecration of a mutual love. 

The priest and the groom enter almost simultaneously. 
The priest wears festive vestments. The groom is dressed 
for the big event of his life. 

Solemn words are spoken, symbolic gestures are made, 
a contract is agreed upon, and the ring or rings are passed, 
holy water is sprinkled, solemn proclamations are issued... 
and the voice of the priest, rising a little, calls God down 
upon their newly united lives. 
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Within the holy of holies that is the tabernacle waits the 
Christ of Cana. 


Inside the sanctuary and within easy reach of the altar 
kneel the new husband and wife. They do not rush out to 
their friends. God has much still to do for them. Christ has 
yet other miracles to work in and for them. 

The priest begins the Mass, their Mass, the Mass that 
invokes the Trinity upon them and offers up the Lamb of 
God as their sacrifice and love-offering. 


Together the newly married couple offer to God the bread 
and the wine, which will often be the food upon their table. 
Together they look up at the elevated Host, knowing that 
through its thin veil the Christ of Cana comes to bless them. 


Together they kneel while blessing upon blessing ripples 
down over the soul of the bride as the veil ripples over her 
shoulders. 


They raise their heads, and the Eucharistic Christ comes 
to them, uniting them as one bread, one flesh. 


More blessings, the command significant as never before, 
“Go; Mass is ended” ...and they turn from the near pres- 
ence of God to carry the Eucharistic Christ out with them 
into their new life. They have been honored on their great 
day by the presence of the Son of God. They go out to give 
Christ a new home in which He will be endlessly the honored 
guest. They ask Him to let them be parents of new sons 
and daughters for the Almighty. 


As they walk down the aisle, their sense of the sacrament 
can be deep in their souls. 

Whether their Catholic wedding has been elaborate or 
very simple, whether there were a multitude of guests or 
only two dear witnesses, whether there were flowers on the 
altar or merely her flower of virgin beauty, whether there 
were many candles or only the strong light of love in their 
hearts, the holy thing was essentially the same. 

What they have begun is holy. What they shall lead 
together is a life that will in God’s eyes continue to be a 
lovely, a blessed, and a holy thing. 
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